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HE distinct American edition of THE REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS with this issue enters upon its 
second year. With no use of extraordinary expedi- 
ents to gain public notice or to secure a rapid in- 
crease of circulation, the magazine has had a growth 
which requires the printing of seventy thousand 
copies this month. It would be a needless reserve 
for the sake of a false modesty to refrain from re- 
peating the generally-expressed opinion of experi- 
enced observers to the effect that the quick rise of 
this REvIEw to a place of influence and considera- 
tion has been without precedent in the history of 
American periodicals. 

Certainly nothing could be further from our 
thoughts than to repeat such expressions in the 
spirit of boastfulness. THE REVIEW aims to bea 
monthly guide-book and convenience to intelligent 
people of all classes; but, more than that, it has 
some sense of a mission to perform. And therefore 
the growth of its circulation and influence is to be 
considered not so much in the light of objects suc- 
cessfully attained as of dawning opportunity and 
of means to higher ends. While working in per- 
fect harmony and constant co-operation with Mr. 
Stead’s London REVIEW OF REVIEWS, and enjoying 
advance access to all the material prepared for that 
periodical, the American REVIEW, as readers famil- 
iar with both need not be informed, is edited and 
manufactured in its entirety in New York, and is 
as truly an American periodical as any other pub- 
lished in this country. But it aims to be something 
more and broader than American, while yielding 
to none in loyalty and in devotion to the progress 
and welfare of the American people. Its view is not 
limited by lines of political jurisdiction. It ac- 
knowledges human relationships that have wider 
claim than nationality. It conceives of still larger 
federations yet to come. It recognizes the stupen- 
dous part that the English-speaking peoples must 
play in the coming years, and it aims to promote 
their harmony and their sense of unity, for the sake 
of the world’s peace and redemption. 

To that end it has tried, and will continue to 


try, to make each part of the English-speaking 
world more familiar with the progress and the cur- 
rent political and social life of the other parts. 
Thus in the past year the American edition has en- 
deavored to make its readers feel a real sense of ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Cecil Rhodes and his fellow-, 
workers in South Africa who are constructing for 
the Anglo-Teutonic races an empire from Cape Town 
to the regions beyond Mashonaland. It has tried to 
make Sir Henry Parkes, the Australian labor move- 
ment, and the general swing of politics and discus- 
sion in the antipodal island-continent, seem near,. 
actual, and worth our attention. To British and 
Irish men and affairs it has given large space, as 
it will continue to do. For one of its most cher- 
ished purposes is the promotion of that right and 
normal intimacy of relationship between the empire 
and the republic that every dictate of reason and 
of the higher morality sanctions and demands. 

It was Mr. Stead’s desire to found a jourual which, 
with its affiliated editions, should reach all these 
English-speaking regions, and should be in some 
sense the organ of an “English-speaking world,” 
united at least in its possession of a common origin, 
history, and literature, common religious ideas and 
forms, essentially similar legal and political struct- 
ures, and identical social problems and aspirations. 
The task has been in great part accomplished al- 
ready. THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS is to-day more 
widely read among the English-speaking peoples, 
internationally considered, than any other periodi- 
cal. The London edition now circulates more ex- 
tensively in Australia than any other magazine, 
whether Australian or foreign; and arrangements 
have been concluded for the publication in Sydney 
of a special Australasian edition for which a large 
demand is assured. Thus the aggregate circulation 
of all editions of THE REVIEW, now approximately 
225,000 copies, will doubtless have reached 300,000 
before the American edition enters its third year. 
To satisfy a wish expressed by many of our readers, 
we have great pleasure in presenting a portrait of 
Mr. Stead as the frontispiece of this number. 























SENATOR MORGAN, OF ALABAMA. 


It was extremely unfortunate that, just 
at the moment when all right-minded 
people were pleased over the conclusion 
of a treaty between this country and Great Britain 
providing for the arbitration of disputed questions 
about the Alaskan seal fisheries, Lord Salisbury 
should have evoked in every corner of the United 
States a momentary anti-British feeling such as has 
hardly been witnessed since the days when Lord 
Salisbury’s Tory England was actively abetting the 
Southern secession. It is worth while to remark, 
moreover, that this feeling was quite as intense in 
the South as in the North, and by no men more 
strongly expressed than by ex-Confederates. The 
whole country was set ablaze by what? By Lord 
Salisbury’s refusal to renew a reasonable modus 
vivendi for the protection of seal life during the 
approaching breeding season and pending the mak- 
ing of permanent arrangements as the result of the 
arbitration. Senator Morgan, of Alabama, and Sena- 
tor Frye, of Maine, representing opposite parties and 
different sections, were unqualified in their advocacy 
not only of prompt naval measures to police the 
Behring Sea and protect what we had always here- 
tofore supposed we had bought from Russia, but 
also of retaliatory measures against Canada. The 
Canadian railways, parts of whose routes lie through 
the United States, enjoy privileges for which noth- 
ing of a corresponding nature or value is received 
by the United States from Canada. The Senate’s 


The Vexatious 
Behring 
Question. 
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debate was so unanimous for a prompt American 
policy that the desired effect seems already to have 
been produced; and as this is written there comes 
a report from Canada that a satisfactory modus 
vivendi will be forthwith assented to by the Cana- 
dians and British. The amount of friction engen- 
dered by the participation of the British Foreign 
Office in questions that affect exclusively the rela- 
tionship of Canada with the United States is de- 
plorable in the extreme. The ill-organization of 
the British empire may some day lead to conse- 
quences far more serious than any which are now 
likely to result from the long years of shifting, tor- 
tuous, and seemingly disingenuous diplomacy of 
the Foreign Office at London in its treatment of 
this American-Canadian question of seal-taking in 
the Behring Sea. Canada has infinitely more rea- 
son for annoyance and wrath than the United States. 
The war-talk is, of course, without sense or reason. 
England has not the remotest thought of attempting 
to bully the United States. Several scores of mat- 
ters of imperial concern in Europe, Asia, and Africa 
interest the British Government and public more 
deeply than the Behring seal question. But for 
that very reason, it is intolerable that this indiffer- 
ent and pre-occupied British Government should 
have the sole authority to deal with a series of 
strictly North American questions that vitally affect 
the good relations of Canada and the United States. 
Our British cousins are evidently going to modern- 
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LORD TENNYSON. 


ize their clumsy and antiquated machine to the 
‘extent of giving Ireland and Scotland the ordering 


‘of their own local affairs. But they must also give 
early attention to the structure of their colonial 
‘empire, Meanwhile, the United States must see 
that the seals are protected—even if it takes every 
ship in the navy to keep the poachers out, and it 
must welcome the solution that arbitration brings, 
no matter whose claims are forfeited, 


Another Anglo-American incident of the 
month is of a more agreeable nature. 
The presentation at Daly's Theatre in 
New York, on March 17, of Lord Tennyson’s new 
poetical drama, “The Foresters,” has a far wider in- 
terest than that which attaches to it as the most nota- 
ble stage event of the season or that which it claims 
on literary grounds. Like the copyright act to which 
these columns gave prominent attention just one 
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MISS ADA REHAN. 


year ago, it has marked another step in the advanc- 


ing unity of the English-speaking world. Lord 
Tennyson had originally intended that this play, 
upon which he has expended so much of the crea- 
tive effort that remains to him in his old age, should 
first be produced by a company in which an Ameri- 
can actress, Miss Mary Anderson, would assume the 
leading réle of Maid Marian. As an actress and 
as a woman she has long been a great favorite with 
the aged Laureate. Her retirement from the stage 
resulted in the choice of another worthy and charm- 
ing American actress, Miss Ada Rehan, and of Mr. 
Daly’s American company of players. It was fur- 
ther decided that the play should first be brought 
out in America, and its presentation in London by 
Mr. Daly reserved until a later time. No other com- 
pany in either country, perhaps, could have put 
this delicate and artistic pastoral drama upon 
the stage so intelligently and with such pleasing 
effect as Mr. Daly’s. Its success in New York was 
recorded in long cablegrams published in the Lon- 
don papers. For the purposes of the higher liter- 
ary and dramatic art, the essential oneness of the 
American and British public is coming to have an 
almost general recognition. 


On Tuesday, March 15, 
the steamship Missouri, 
with its cargo of flour for 
the Russian peasants, steamed down 

the bay from the pier in New York 

where it had been loaded. In the 

first week of April it will unload at 

the Baltic port of Libau. It has been 

preceded by another steamer, the Jn- 

diana, belonging to the same generous 

steamship company line of Philadel- 

phia. The Indiana had arrived at Li- 

bau, bearing the gifts of sympathetic 
Philadelphians, when the Missouri set 

sail; and the Russian enthusiasm over 

the first relief ship suffices to show 

how warm a welcome awaits the sec- 

ond. The Missouri carries the six 

- million pounds of flour that was col- 

_ lected—chiefly from the merchant mil- 

lers of the country, but from many 

other donors besides—through the ef- 

forts of the Weekly Northwestern Miller 

of Minneapolis, whose editor, Mr. 

Edgar, has gone to Russia as a com- 

missioner to attend to the distribution 

. of the gift. The thi g itself is a sub- 

stantial and busin s-like contribu- 

tion, so far as it goes, toward relieving 

the most terrible state of distress that 

our age has witnessed. But it has 

even a greater sentimental value. The 

Missouri’s cargo is made up of gifts 

from at least twenty-five States and 

Territories. It was assembled at New 

York by scores of railroads that gave 

free transportation. It was’ freely 

loaded as a labor of love and humanity by New York 
stevedores. The ship was given absolutely to Mr. Ed- 
gar for this trip by a company whose generosity has 
been unstinted at every point. On the day before 
departure the New York Chamber of Commerce 
gave $5,000 to buy. enough more flour to fill a small 
available space remaining in the steamship’s great 
hold. There was a fine spirit of brotherly human- 
ity pervading the despatch of this cargo of relief 
that can but have results more profound than the 
temporary palliation of hunger in a few hundreds 
of starving villages. A portion of the cargo con- 
sists of corn contributed by the farmers of Nebraska. 
How small the world is becoming relatively to the 
progress of the race, when upon quick notice the 
remote tillers of the new corn-fields beyond the 
Missouri River can send railway train loads of 
grain to New York, to be transported by steam with- 
out delay to the relief of cropless and foodless farm- 
ers on the far confines of the Russian steppes! In 
the light of the soul-stirring world movements of 
the day, the teacher who cannot make his classes 
of boys and girls feel that geography, next to actual 
travel, is fascinating beyond almost anything else, 
is not fit to teach geography, either in Nebraska or 
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TRAIN-LOAD OF CORN LEAVING NEBRASKA FOR THE RUSSIAN SUFFERERS. 


on the Volga. The news from Russia touching the 
extent and ravages of the famine is truly heart- 
sickening. But it is encouraging to find with what 
enlarged measures and expenditures the Government 
is dealing with the situation. The traditional 
friendship between Russia and the United States is 
certain to be greatly strengthened by the warm ap- 
preciation throughout the Czar’s dominions of the 
spirit in which America is contributing for the 
present emergency. 


Next Year's Lt is time to urge upon the attention of 
International the intelligent men and women of the 
Congresses. ~ountry the remarkable series of interna- 
tional congresses that will assemble in Chicago next 
summer, under the auspices of the “World’s Fair 
Auxiliary.” Nothing of like scope and character—at 
least nothing upon half so ambitious a scale—has 
ever before been attempted. There will be an in- 
ternational literary congress, for example, over 
which it is intimated that King Oscar of Sweden, 


who is proud to be considered a member of the re- 
public of letters, may preside in person, and which 
will bring together a great number of noteworthy 
men and women. Most astonishing of all, there is 
to be a religious congress, in which not only all 
branches of the Christian Church are to come to- 
gether—Catholics from everywhere, Protestants of 
all denominations, Holy Orthodox Greeks from Con- 
stantinople and Alexandria and Moscow, Copts and 
Armenians and members of the other Oriental 
churches—but also Jewish rabbis, representatives 
of Buddhism from India and Japan, Confucian 
teachers from China, and Mohammedan doctors 
from Cairo. The congress is to seek for the things 
that are common in the faith and philosophy of all 
the great cults of the civilized world, and to pro- 
mote harmony and good understanding. The fact 
that representative religious leaders of many differ- 
ent creeds have actually consented to support such a 
congress is the best evidence that could be asked of 
a practical growth in the world of that real relig- 
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MR. CHARLES C. BONNEY, 
President of the World's Fair Auxiliary. 


ious life which makes men charitable and broad in 
their sympathies. Besides the general religious 
congresses there will be special ones of the different 
denominations or creeds. Of educational, scien- 
tific, and sociological congresses there will also be 
a brilliant series. The preparations are progressing 
so favorably that there can be no doubt whatever 
concerning: the distinguished character of ail the 
great conventions outlined in the programs of the 
Auxiliary. An exposition designed to illustrate and 
sum up the world’s progress in modern times—i.e., 
since the discovery of the western hemisphere by 
Columbus—-would not be complete without some 
such additional features as the congresses which 
are to recapitulate the progress of thought, scien- 
tific knowledge, and human culture. To leaders in 
every department of learning and effort will be com- 
mitted the task of preparing brief but comprehensive 
reviews of the world’s advancement in their respec- 
tive fields; and the whole collection of these papers 
will be printed as a sort of a cyclopeedia of modern 
advancement, to remain as the most important per- 
manent result of the Columbian quadro-centennial 
anniversary. Mr. C. C. Bonney, President of the 
World’s Fair Auxiliary, has conceived audaciously, 
but his conceptions are going to be wrought out in 
actual fulfilment next year. It would be disgrace- 
ful if Congress should withhold any appropriations 
of money without which the Auxiliary would in any 
wise be hampered in its great work. 
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Rival Lhe political interest of the month has 
Democratic largely centred in the struggle for su- 
Factions: »»emacy between the rival factions of 

the Democratic party. The differences that separate 
the factions are in part personal, in part political, 
and in part sectional. The cleavage is not quite 
systematic and even, and it cannot be clearly de- 
fined at all points. But it is the great pre-conven- 
tion political fact of the season. It appeared at 
Washington in the speakership contest and in the 
Democratic caucus on tariff legislation; and in a 
less pronounced way it has appeared in the silver con- 
troversy. Inthe more sharply personal form it man- 
ifests itself in the breach between the Cleveland and 
the Hill men in New York. During the past month 
these rival candidates have, either personally or 
through their friends, been working prodigiously. 
Mr. Still, in entire neglect of his senatorial duties, 
has been making an electioneering tour through the 
South. Curiously enough, the methods used in be- 
half of these two New York aspirants would seem 
to have been reversed. Whereas Mr. Hill was ac- 
counted merely a “machine” candidate, he is now 
attempting to pose before his party in the South and 
West as the one great Democrat of Jacksonian qual 
ities and principles who, for his personal gifts of 
leadership and his soundness in the faith, should 
be the rallying-centre of an enthusiastic nation. 
The Cleveland movement, on the other hand, which 
was said to rest solely upon the personal strength 
and desirability of the candidate, now shows signs 
of a far more consummate attempt at mechanical 
organization for victory in the Chicago convention 
than anything of a like nature that has been accom- 
plished in Mr. Hill’s interest. Mr. Cleveland is fort- 
unate enough to have a circle of political friends who 
were near him, chiefly as high office-holders, in the 
last half of his administration, in whose hands his 
candidacy is well managed without any undignified 
appearance of seeking on his part. Mr. Hill is com- 
pelled to organize and push his own canvass; and 
the effect is rather distasteful even to men who 
were inclined toward him two months ago. Of the 
two men, Mr. Cleveland is the more likely to be suc- 
cessful. But his nomination could now hardly be 
possible, under any circumstances, without such an 
alliance with trading Tammany as would shock the 
sensibilities of many of his bestfriends. The situa- 
tion still looks favorable for an outside candidate. 
Indeed, both the Hill and the Cleveland forces are 
so well aware of this fact that they are working 
hard to secure compact strength enough to “name 
the dark horse.” Of the younger possibilities ex- 
Congressman and ex-Governor James E. Campbell, 
of Ohio, is decidedly the best piece of available 
“timber,” notwithstanding his defeat last November. 
The Chicago convention promises to be one of 
the most interesting political gatherings, and one 
of the farthest-reaching in its consequences, that 
has ever assembled in thiscountry. If certain com- 
binations prevail, the party will be doomed for a 
generation. 
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Siverasq More threateningly divisive, however, 
Dividing than any mere question of candidates in 
Wedge. the Democratic party is the irrepressible 

question of free silver. It is hard for the discreet 
minority to hold in check the great turbulent ma- 
jority of Democratic Congressmen, who are as 
frankly committed to the immediate and unlimited 
opening of the mints for the coinage of seventy-cent 
silver dollars as Mr. McKinley is committed to the 
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HON. JAMES B. CAMPBELL, OF OHIO. 





guments strongly and bluntly, and he belongs to a 
wing of the Democracy that is much more influen- 
tial just now outside of Congress than inside. 


An If the Bland bill should pass the House 
Independent and secure indorsement in the Chicago 
Party. platform,what would happen? Mr. Cleve- 
land could not without stultification accept the party 


nomination. Hill or Gorman, of course, would not 
—— 





HON. M. D. HARTER, OF OHIO. 


(From photographs by Bell, Washington.) 


theory and practice of a protective tariff. The at- 
tempt to prevent consideration of the Bland bill in 
the House showed that not one-fourth of the Dem- 
cratic membership were willing even for the sake 
of political expediency to defer the passage of the 
measure; and probably half of those who voted 
against the fixing of a day for the bill were not op- 
posed to the measure intrinsically, but were simply 
obeying the advice of the wise men of the party, 
who have sounded the warning that a free-silver 
bill passed by this House and a free silver plank in- 
serted in the Chicago platform would surely cost 
the Democrats the electoral votes of New York and 
every Other Eastern State. A leader of the forlorn 
hope in Congress has arisen in the person of Mr. 
Harter, of Ohio. This gentleman, with a little 
group of sound-money Democrats, has been fighting 
Mr. Bland’s great following with all the audacity 
and pluck of a young David facing Goliath and the 
Philistine hosts. Mr. Harter puts the orthodox ar- 


The Massachusetts Democrats, led 


be so particular. 
by Governor Russell, could not fall into rank with 
the party. The logic of the situation would compel 
Mr. Cleveland to accept an Independent Democratic 
nomination, and there would be three tickets in the 
field. Why, in the out-working of honest politics, 


ought not this very result to be reached? Party 
organization in this country has become by far too 
military and mechanical. There is not half enough 
freedom for the play of conviction, nor half enough 
manly political fighting upon real issues. If, as the 
silver men assert, their question is the one great ques- 
tion before the country, and the majority of the people 
are on their side, by all means let them enter the 
presidential contest with an explicit platform and 
with candidates of their own choosing. They can- 
not upon any high theory of political morals sup- 
port Mr. Cleveland. On the other hand, Mr. Cleve- 
land and his wing of the Democracy represent cer- 
tain very clear and pronounced doctrines which they 
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declare to be of the most vital and immediate polit- 
ical concern. They are quite as far removed, in 
sympathy and in creed, from the other wing of the 
Democracy on one side as from the Republicans on 
the other. Moreover, once freed from alliance with 


the Hill-Tammany-Gorman-Brice forces, they would 
regain the full support of the Mugwump party, and 
they might hope to win over not a few Republicans 









































HON. WHITELAW REID. 


who think their own party has gone to extreme 
lengths in several of its policies. The emergence 
of this third party would amazingly clarify the at- 
mosphere. It would act as a moral tonic upon the 
other parties, and there would be a better chance 
for reforms in the direction of electoral honesty and 
the abolition of the spoils system. For the first 
time in many years there exist conditions out of 
which a third party might be launched under brill- 
iant auspices and with some certainty of gaining 
at once the balance of power, though the immedi- 
ate result might be the re-election of President Harri- 
son. Mr. James Means, of Boston, and his fellow 
reformers who proclaim the new “Columbian party,” 
may be better prophets than the scoffers think. 
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Mr. Whitelaw Reid, who has served the 
European United States as Minister to France in a 
Legations. manner that recalls the distinguished and 

brilliant character of our early representatives at 

Paris, has resigned his office and is about to return 

to his post as editor of the New York Tribune. The 

French are heaping honors upon him as he departs, 

and his countrymen of all parties are prepared to 

receive him back with expressions of 
warm cordiality and sincere respect. It 
is a shame that the American legation at 

Paris is so obscurely housed in rented 

quarters, and that it has no permanent 

and well-known abiding-place. Our gov- 
ernment ought to build an American em- 
bassy for its representatives in London, 

Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, and St. 

Petersburg. The expense would be com- 

paratively small, and the advantages to 

be gained are many. Every American 
traveller who has occasion to look up the 
offices of his Minister in any European 
capital is chagrined to find that, while 
everybody can direct him to the perma- 
nent and palatial quarters occupied by 
the ambassadors of other governments, 
very few persons know what rooms the 

American Minister engaged on the last 

moving-day. Mr. Reid, Mr. Charles Emery 

Smith, and our other journalistic diplo- 

mats ought to bring their papers to the 

support of this much-needed improve- 
ment. Mr. Reid is prominently men- 
tioned as a possible presidential or vice- 
presidential candidate. But he is evi- 
dently not in training just now for further 
office-holding. 


Mr. Reid 
and our 


: : . 
a Governor Boies, of Iowa, is 


Issues in named in some quarters as a 
fowa. very possible Democratic nom- 
inee.. But it seems to be forgotten that 


his victories over the traditional Repub- 
lican majorities of that State have been 
won almost solely upon the one local 
question of the prohibition laws. Upon 
national questions the Republicans of 
Towa are still a united phalanx, and those of them 
who have been the means of making Mr. Boies gov- 
ernor would be the last to support him if he were a 
candidate for the presidency. His views, moreover, 
upon national questions are not known, even in his 
own State. Recent votes in the Iowa Legislature 
would seem to indicate that “county option” is likely 
soon to replace the absolute prohibition of the liquor 
traffic that has stood upon the statute-books for ten 
years. Prohibition requires a sustained pressure of 
public opinion that every trial has shown it ex- 
tremely hard to keep up. But the majority of tem- 
perance people in Iowa are still wedded firmly to 
the existing arrangements, and they will not sur- 
render without having made a tremendous fight. 
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Political corruption in Canada has not 
been limited to one party. The disgrace- 
ful revelations that brought confusion 
upon Sir John Macdonald’s Conservative camp 
found their later counterpart in the exposures that 
have now sent crushing defeat to the Liberal fol- 
lowers of Mr. Mercier, the late Premier of the 
French province of Quebec. Mercier’s government 
was summarily dismissed by the lieutenant-gover- 
nor and his parliament was dissolved. The elections 
have reduced his quondam majority to a mere beg- 
garly handful. Mercier himself is re-elected, but 
he is a discredited man, forever shorn of power and 
influence. Canada proposes to “turn the rascals 
out” whenever it fairly finds them out. 


The Fall of 
Mercier. 


A Parliament snere seems to be something fatal about 
Tottering sixth sessions of an English Parliament. 
to its Fail. Ty 1880 Lord Beaconsfield met the Parlia- 

ment elected in 1874, determined to signalize his 
last session by measures of social reform. The first 
and the greatest of these was an attempt to transfer 
the water supply of London from the hand of the 
companies to that of a representative board. The 
scheme was not a bad one; it was based upon the 
principles which have been acted upon by Parlia- 
ment in relation to almost every provincial town in 
the kingdom. Taking the Stock Exchange value of 
the water companies at twenty-four millions, he 
added nine millions as compensation for compulsory 
purchase and prospective profits, and the whole of 
the water companies’ property would have been 
transferred—lock, stock, and barrel—to the public 
for the sum of thirty-three millions of pounds ster- 
ling ($165, 000,000). The House of Commons rose 
up against it. Sir William Harcourt went for the 
bill in his best Whitechapel style, and in a few days 
it was evident that it was all up with the Govern- 
ment. The Water Bill was abandoned and the House 
dissolved. The Liberals came back with an over- 
whelming majority. But to-day, if the London 
Council were to buy the water companies up at 
their Stock Exchange value, without paying one 
cent for compulsory purchase, it would cost the exact 
sum which Lord Cross, as Disraeli’s Home Secretary, 
offered twelve years ago. In 1885, when Mr. Glad- 
stone was in his sixth session, his Government suc- 
cumbed to internal dissensions. The Cabinet found 
great difficulty in agreeing upon the policy to be 
pursued in Ireland, the authority of Lord Spencer 
being on the side of a renewal of modified coercion, 
while Mr.Chamberlain and his colleagues threat- 
ened disruption if any exceptional legislation were 
resorted to. The Cabinet, so divided and distracted, 
sought refuge in a fall which they rather courted 
on the subject of allotments. Now there is afforded 
the spectacle of the sixth session of the Parliament 
of 1886 ; and once again the familiar phenomenon is 
reproducing itself. The Ministerial majority seems 
to have gone to pieces. The only question that is 
under discussion at St.Stephen’s is when the disso- 
lution will take place. 
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HON. HONORE MERCIER OF QUEBEC. 


One has not far to seek for the cause of 
oo 8 this state of things. Mr. Balfour, whose 

advent to the leadership was hailed with 
peeans of jubilation by his own party, has made 
a very bad beginning. The House of Commons, 
accustomed to the painstaking, business-like, me- 
thodical methods of Mr. W. H. Smith, has not yet 
learned to tolerate the gay insouciance of his some- 
what supercilious successor; and to the’ intense 
disappointment of his friends and the exultant 
delight of his enemies, Mr. Balfour has failed to 
control the assembly of which he is the nominal 
chief. He comes down late and is seldom in his 
place during question-time. He has not doffed that 
somewhat haughty manner which sat so badly on 
him at the Irish Office, and he has not displayed 
that close attention to details of management which 
is indispensable if affairs are to go smoothly. But 
worse than all this, he has seemed on more than one 
occasion to be lacking in presence of mind and in 
instant decision. The consequence is that the House 
of Commons, which is quick to discern the lack of 
business capacity in its members, has simply got 
out of hand, and the condition of things is such 
that many Conservative members have been crying 
out for an early dissolution to deliver them from 
what lies before. The Conservative reverse in the 
London council elections, and a whole series of un- 
lucky incidents have simply demoralized the Tory 
party ; and no real interest in the legislative bus- 
iness of the session can be expected. Mr. Balfour, 
however, ought to show himself able to rise above 
these depressing conditions. This was his opportu 1- 
ity to impress himself upon the country as an extra - 
ordinary leader, equal to a most forlorn moment. 





In justice to Mr. Balfour, it must be ad- 


The Shadow 
of the mitted that seldom has a leader under- 
Dissolution. +26 a more difficult task under more 


difficult circumstances. The best of leaders can- 
not lead if his followers are not there; and the dif- 
ficulty of the ministerial position is that ministers 
cannot keep their followers together at Westminster. 
They are all over England speechifying, canvassing, 
and preparing for the coming election. As a result, 
the ministerial majority, which in 1886 was a solid 
phalanx of one hundred, went down to twenty-one 
on the first critical division of the session, on Mr. 
Sexton’s amendment, and when it subsequently rose 
to forty-seven, it was regarded as quite a triumph 
by the Unionist whips. On more than one occasion 
the Ministerialists had found themselves in an abso- 
lute minority of the House, and had only been 
saved from defeat by the prolongation of minis- 
terialist speeches, which enabled them to avert a 
calamity in the lobby. Such was the situation until 
the other day, when the East African railway sub- 
sidy bill, advocated by the ministry and opposed by 
Mr. Harcourt and the Liberals, was actually defeated 
by a decisive vote. Since then, everything has 
pointed to a speedy coup de grace, and the date of 
the dissolution may very likely have been an- 
nounced before this paragraph reaches our readers. 


The Irish To make matters worse for the Tories, 
Local Govern- the experience of 1880 seems to be repeat- 

ment Bill. iyo itself with a curious parallelism. 
Lord Cross’s Water Bill was the last straw which 
broke the camel’s back, when the Government, 
which it was said at the time had “come in on 
beer,” “went out on water.” The Irish Local Gov- 
ernment Bill, with which Mr. Balfour was to crown 
the edifice of his Irish administration, has been as 
unfortunate as the Water Bill. It must be admitted 
that Mr. Balfour seemed to be riding for a fall. 
Probably no minister ever introduced a measure 
which he did so much to belittle as the leader of 
the House of Commons on this occasion. The clever 
little sketch by Mr.,Gould, which appeared recently 
in the Pall Mati Budget, represents with felicity 
Mr. Balfour’s tone in introducing his bill. He held 
it up before the House much as a man would hold 
up a dead cat by the tail, with apologies for dis- 
playing the offensive carcase, and only touching it 
with the tips of his fingers; but, as it had to be 
done, going through the task with a manifest dis- 
taste which he did not in the least attempt to con- 
ceal. The bill, like Lord Cross’s Water Bill, is one 
which on the whole deserved a better fate. The 
chief of the excrescences which led to the roar of 
hilarious contempt which rang throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland on its publication, was the re- 
sult of a mere accident. If Mr. Balfour had slightly 


altered the concatenation of his sentences, he would 
have blunted the chief weapon of his adversaries. 
Unfortunately he played directly into their hands, 
and they were prompt to take advantage of the op- 
portunity thus given them. 


The story runs—which, 
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if it is not true, is at least well invented—that the 
day after the introduction of the Local Government 
Bill Mr. Plunket was much disturbed by the sound 
of boisterous merriment in the room next to his 
own in the House of Commons. After standing it 
for a little while he sent a policeman to inquire 
into the cause of these excessive guffaws. The con- 
stable returned and reported that some workmen 
were engaged in repairing the adjoining room. 
“Yes, but what are they laughing at?” “They are 
discussing the Irish Local Government Bill,” was 


the reply. 


_ This much-ridiculed measure is an at- 
oS tempt to establish county government in 
Ireland somewhat on the basis of the 

English County Councils, although the illiterates 
have been disfranchised. Voting is made cumulative, 
as in the English School Board elections, and various 
checks, more or less worthless, are established for 
the purpose of preventing the abuse of power by the 
new elective bodies. Considering that it is the first 
article of faith with the majority of the House that 
the Irish are not fit to govern themselves, it is im- 
possible to condemn the Government for introduc- 
ing some checks; and considering also that in the 
give and take of the fierce battle in committee 
something must always be sacrificed, it is possible 
that Mr. Balfour overloaded his bill with safeguards, 
with the intention of having an ample stock with 
which to feed the wolves who were soon to be howl- 
ing on his track. All that might have been over- 
looked had it not been for the unlycky phrase used 
by Mr. Balfour in describing one of his precious 
safeguards. At the present moment it is the law 
of the land in England that when a School Board 
—in the opinion of the Education Department— 
fails in the discharge of its duties, either from neg- 
lect or from incompetency, or from any other 
cause, the Education Department has absolute power 
to wipe that School Board cut of existence, and set 
up nominees of its own to administer the Education 
Act. By the law of Ireland, similar powers are 
vested in the Local Government Board in the case 
of Boards of Guardians of the Poor. Nothing could 
have been simpler or easier for Mr. Balfour than to 
have incorporated in his Local Government Bill the 
right to suspend any Irish County Council that was 
guilty of such misconduct and replace it by paid 
administrators, following therein a well-established 
precedent. Unfortunately, in an evil moment, un- 
der what prompting who can say, Mr. Balfour 
thought of making a concession to his opponents, 
and instead of vesting the power to inflict the capi- 
tal punishment in a Government Board, he inter- 
posed between the Board and the Council two 
judges, before whom the accused Council was to 
have a right to appear, so that they could not be 
condemned without a fair hearing and an appeal 
from the bureaucracy at Dublin to an independent 
tribunal sitting on the spot. But, as Mr. Balfour 
put it, the election judges were to try the County 
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Council and suspend them if they were found 
guilty. Instantly the grotesque picture of the 
County Council put in the dock and tried for its 
life struck the imagination of the public, and one 
roar of laughter went up from one end of the land 
to the other. The bill was christened “ Put-the- 
County-Council-in-the-Dock Bill,” and poor Mr. Bal- 
four looked round in vain, even among his own 
partisans and the Unionist press, for an encourag- 
ing word. All this disaster befell him simply be- 
cause he endeavored to give the County Council a 
safeguard against being unjustly suppressed, which 
he could have omitted, not only with impunity, but 
with advantage both to himself and his bill. 


The Irish Local government is not the only thorny 
Education Irish subject with which the British 
Bill. Government has had to deal in this ses- 
sion. The Irish Education Bill is another measure 
which will yet give them much trouble, exciting 
sectarian passions that will blaze fiercely enough 
when the embers are well stirred. The Irish Edu- 
cation Bill proposes to apply compulsion for the 
first time to all Irish children between six and four- 
teen, but those over eleven may go to work if they 
have passed a certain standard. £200,000 a year 
will be paid to Ireland for education, and all schools 
where the fees are not more than 6s. 2d. per child 
per annum will be made free schools. It is a scan- 
dal to British legislation that Ireland should have 
had to wait for compulsory education nearly twenty 


years after it had been extended to England. But 
to deny the Irish the privilege which the English 
have long ago claimed for themselves, and then to 
upbraid them for ignorance, is not quite the act of 
a just judge. 


London has been electing the County 
Council, and the result of the contest has 
considerably astonished the public of the 
metropolis. The attempt to fight the election on an 
Imperial party issue utterly failed. The whole in- 
terest in the struggle was municipal. Both parties 
were sorely put to it to find good candidates—a fact 
which to many discerning minds in London has 
seemed to bring into strong relief the absurdity of 
confining the choice of the ratepayers to those capa- 
ble persons who wear trousers—but the Moderates 
were less successful than their opponents. Candi- 
date for candidate, the Progressives put three men 
into the field of recognized capacity for one who 
would consent to stand for their opponents, and a 
mere comparison of the lists before the ballot-boxes 
were opened showed unmistakably where lay the 
balance of enthusiasm of capacity and of faith. 
The Progressives won a tremendous victory, on a 
platform which we in America would deem ex- 
tremely radical, not to say socialistic. The new 
London government, and the issues of this great 
municipal election of March 5th, are described at 
length in an article printed elsewhere in this num- 
ber of THE REVIEW. 


London 
County 
Council. 


OF THE WORLD. 


Education 1° Question of education is one which 
in has small regard for the peace of cabi- 
Germany. nets. The storm has burst with violence 
over the German empire. The Kaiser, in his vehe- 
ment, headstrong fashion, has decided in his own 
mind that the evils of modern society arise from 
the fact that it has forgotten God—which is no 
doubt absolutely true, for this is the cause of all the 
evils which afflict mankind. Starting from this 
incontrovertible premise, he jumps at a bound to the 
conclusion that, to recall men to a knowledge of 
their Maker, the first thing necessary is to employ 
the constable and the State machinery in support of 
the Almighty, whom he describes as “our ally of 
Rossbach and Dennewitz.” At Rossbach and Denne- 
witz, Providence aided the Prussians; now it is 
time for the Prussians to use their battalions in sup- 
port of their former ally: hence the School Bill 
which is exciting the liveliest opposition through- 
out the whole of Germany. The substance of this 
measure is that primary education is to be hence- 
forth strictly denominational. “Denominational- 
ism,” says General Caprivi, “alone can help in pull- 
ing down socialism.” Religious instruction is to 
be made compulsory, and will be under the direc 
tion of the clergyman of the sect to which the 
school is appropriated ; the clergyman is also to cor- 
rect and advise the teacher. To the German, the 
schoolhouse is as the apple of his eye; and German 
culture has for generations been contemptuous both 
of the priest and the orthodox evangelical. Imag- 
ine, therefore, the dismay with which cultured and 
sceptical Germany hears the word of command that 
all schoolmasters in the future must march under 
the colors of one or other description of priest. No 
sooner was the bill introduced than it became evi- 
dent that the Government had entered upon one of 
the cyclone centres of modern politics. Caprivi 
and his colleagues, who endeavored to carry out the 
will of their imperial master, found themselves con- 
fronted by splits which rent their majority into 
two or even three factions, while they were left to 
depend upon none but the clerical Centre. When 
they were struggling with every wave—the story of 
dissatisfaction increasing day by day and almost 
hour by hour in every great centre of population— 
it occurred to the German Emperor that he could 
not do better than address the whole of his subjects 
as through a speaking-trumpet. Assuredly, never 
did the shouting Emperor roar more loudly at his 
insubordinate crew. 


The The speech which he addressed to the 
a ed Brandenburg Diet is unique, even among 
peec™ those of this extraordinary sovereign : 


It has, I regret to say, become the custom to 
grumble at and find fault with all that the Govern- 
ment does. For the most trivial reasons men’s 
minds are disturbed in this way, and their pleasure 
in life, and in the life and prosperity of our great 
German Fatherland, embittered. This grumbling 
and cavilling give rise to the idea that our country 
is the most unhappy in the world, and the worst 
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governed, and that to live in it is to be miserable. 
That this is not the case we, of course, all know; 
but would it not be better if these dissatisfied grum- 
blers were to scatter the dust of Germany off their 
shoes and fly with all possible speed from our 
wretched and deplorable surroundings? By so do- 
ing they would benefit themselves and do us a 
great favor. Quieter days will follow, provided 
that our people devote themselves religiously to 
their appointed task, and, refusing to be misled by 
voices from abroad, put their trust in God and the 
loyal and solicitous efforts of their hereditary ruler. 
The assured knowledge that your sympathy loyally 
attends me in my work inspires me with fresh 
strength to persevere in my task and to advance 
along the path marked out for me by Heaven. To 
this are added the sense of responsibility to our Su- 
preme Lord above, and my unshakable conviction 
that he, our former ally at Rossbach and Denne- 
witz, will not leave me in the lurch. He has taken 
such infinite pains with our ancient Brandenburg 
and our house that we cannot suppose he has done 
this for no purpose. No; on the contrary, men of 
Brandenburg, we have a great future before us, and 
I am leading you toward days of glory! Do not let 
your trust in the future be weakened, or your de- 
light in co-operating with me be dashed, by com- 
plaints and the dissatisfied chatter of parties. 
‘Watchwords alone are not enough, and to this in- 
cessant cavilling at the new policy and the men 
who are carrying it out, I return the firm and un- 
qualified reply, “My course is the right one, and it 
will be persevered in.” 


the ‘Almost immediately after the delivery 
Disturbances of this remarkable harangue there were 
in Berlin. }yead riots in Berlin which seem to have 
curiously resembled the out-of-work demonstrations 
which took place in London at the time when the 
people were first driven out of Trafalgar Square. It 
is difficult to say why there should be such out- 
breaks just now; but there is great distress both in 
Vienna and Berlin. When people are hungry gov- 
ernments are uncomfortable—that is the funda- 
mental basis of all politics. Starvation is the great 
revolutionist, and the pinch of hunger has, in every 
age, been the chief argument to drive men to the 
push of the pike. The demonstrators in Berlin do 
not seem to have had any insurrectionary aims; 
they were simply uttering a more or less aimless 
cry of hungry impatience. The police whacked 
them with the flat of their sabres, drove them hither 
and thither after the fashion of English Scotland- 
Yard constables in the time of Sir Charles Warren, 
and succeeded at last, after a few shops had been 
plundered, in quelling the turbulent out-of-works. 
The Kaiser rode through the demonstrators smoking 
a cigarette, wondering, mayhap, whether his celes- 
tial ally, who had done so much for the Hohenzol- 
lerns, was going to stand by him in the present 
crisis. There is nothing of Hamlet about this young 
ruler. He sees that the “time is out of joint,” but 
so far from saying “O cursed spite, that ever I was 
born to set it right,” no other arrangement of Prov- 
idence so entirely commends itself to his judgment. 
If he had had to fix things up for himself he would 
not have had them otherwise. 


‘LORD LANSDOWNE. 


Signs are not wanting that the attack on 
the opium trade in India and China is 
about to be revived with redoubled vigor. 
Prolonged religious meetings have been held in Lon- 
don and crowded meetings have been held in the 
provinces, at all of which the sacred duty of extir- 
pating the production and sale of opium in India 
has been much insisted on. So much have some 
good people taken this to heart that they declare 
their readiness to pay, if need be, a twopenny in- 
come-tax forever, in order to relieve the British con- 
science. To people in this mood, Lord Lansdowne 
appears a very authentic incarnation of the powers 
of evil; and the press and the platform resound with 
denunciations of his despatch on the subject. 


The Anti- 
Opium 
Crusade. 


THE LATE LORD JUSTICE COTTON. 





CURRENT HISTORY IN CARICATURE. 


‘*GRIP’S”” EDITOR AND CARTOONIST. 


HAT Nast, Keppler, Gillam, and a score of lesser 
knights of the pencil are to caricature in the Uni- 
ted States, Bengough, the founder and editor of the To- 
ronto Grip, is to that art in Canada. The thirty-eight 








MR. J. W. BENGOUGH. 


half-yearly volumes of his paper constitute the sum total 
of all there is or ever has been of distinctly caricature 
journalism in the Dominion. 

The first number of Grip appeared in May, 1873. The 
Pacific Railway scandal, which was then the political sen- 
sation of the hour, furnished the aggressive young weekly 


with most inviting subject-matter. By its attack upon 
Sir John Macdonald and his party allies, who it will be 
remembered were charged with venality in the letting of 
the contract to the Pacific Railroad Company, Grip at 
once made itself felt in the land, and has never since 
feared to strike at fraud and corruption as they appeared 
above the surface of Canadian politics. Many of Ben- 
gough’s cartoons in the early numbers of Grip are among 
the best he has ever made. His grotesque representation 
of Sir John Macdonald as at once the witness, counsel, and 
jury of the Royal Commission appointed by that astute 
politician to investigate the Pacific scandal is as famous 
throughout the Provinces as is Nast’s celebrated “Tweed 
Ring” cartoon in this country. 

Indeed, the character of the work which these two men 
produce is strikingly similar. Each originates the ideas 
which he works out, and puts into his cartoons the force 


of his own individual convictions. Bengough could no 
more defend with his pencil a policy with which he was 
not in close sympathy than could Nast have drawn a 
genteel and respectable Mr. Tweed. Neither wastes lines 
in elaborating his sketches when once the point has been 
clearly brought out. In Bengough’s cartoon which ap- 
pears on page 276 there is, it will be noticed, not a super- 
fluous line. 

In politics Grip is independent—that is to say, it does 
not subscribe in toto to either Liberal or Tory views. 
Bengough is a free-trader, and is never quite’so much him- 
self as when striking a blow at the protective policy of 
the Tory government. He is, moreover, a disciple of 
Henry George—president of the Anti-Poverty Society of 
Toronto in fact—and a Prohibitionist. 

One secret of Bengough’s success as a caricaturist is 
that he is not hampered by any conscious knowledge of 
the rules and canons of art, having never received any in- 
struction to speak of in this line. He seems to have been 
to the profession born. A journalist by instinct and in- 
clinations, he draws because he can best express himself 
in lines, and, it may be added, because he cannot help it. 
His method of work is characterized, as he himself once 
expressed it, chiefly by its lack of method. He draws 
easily and rapidly, and his sketches for the week’s issue 
are usually dashed off at one sitting. His cartoons are 
never malicious. He is personally one of the most genial 
of men, and commands the respect of both political friend 
and foe. 

















PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 


Srr Jonn THompson: “Look here, Abbott, between you and 
me, don’t you think it is about time we were doing something 
for the country?’’—From Toronto Grip, March 19, 1892. 
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DIRECT TAXATION. INDIRECT TAXATION. 
Farmer: “What! pay a hundred dollars in cash, straight out “But I'll tell you what, mister, you can take two hundred if 
you don’t let me see you do it!”—From the Toronto Grip, Feb- 


of my pocket? Never! I’ll fight first.” 
ruary 27, 1892. 
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A GIFT FROM THE GREEKS. YOUNGER THAN EVER! 
Rient Hon. Artuur: “If I can only get this through, it Tue G. O. M.: “Now then, Harcourt! Tuck in your tup- 
ought to settle *em!”"—From London Punch, February 27, 1892. penny !—Over!!”—From London Punch, March 5, 1892. 
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A TRINITY ALL BY HIMSELF—KAISER, POPE, AND “WAR LORD.” 
GerMAN Hans (to himself): “They say my patience is proverbial, but this sort of thing is bringing it to an end very fast!” 
From Puck, March 9, 1892. 





FATAL TO THE DONKEY. 


Tae Democratic ANIMAL: “My head isall right; but if my body freezes I am a dead donkey.”—From Judge, February 27, 1892. 
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THE GREAT GAME IN THE NEW YORK LEGISLATURE. 
From Puck, March 9, 1892. 





QUOTH LORD RANDOLPH—‘' NEVER MORE.” 
(With humble apologies to a well-known picture.) 
From Moonshine (London), Jan. 28, 1892, 
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THE FRANKENSTEIN OF THE SNAP CONVENTION. 


Carried away by an insolent ambition for a power to which 
he had no right to aspire, Frankenstein created a monster, 
which, designed to do his bidding and to serve him as a slave, 
became in the end his master and the implement employed by 
Fate to bring him to destruction.—From Puck, March 2, 1892. 





THE EXIT OF LORD HARTINGTON. 
From Fun (London), Feb. 10, 1892. 





























RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


February 16.—The twenty-eighth annual convention 
of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Educational Association assembled at Brooklyn, N. Y.... 
Credentials presented by Hon. John Sherman for his sixth 
term as United States Senator....The State Lunatic Asy- 
lum near Jackson, Miss., destroyed by fire.... All the pro- 
fessors of the Berlin University except two members of 
the theological faculty petition the Prussian Diet against 
the Primary Educational bill under consideration in that 
body.... Debate in the French Chambers on the effect of 
the new tariff. 


February 17.—A resolution to send captured battle- 
flags back to Mexico passed by the United States Senate 
.... The Virginia Senate passes a bill providing for the 
settlement of the State debt....The Canadian Reciprocity 
Commissioners return home.... Election riots throughout 
Japan....A large mass meeting held in Monterey, Mex., 
in the interest of the re-election of President Diaz. 


February 18.—The members of the French Ministr 
resign their portfolios. ...Mr. Balfour introduces the Iris 
Local Government bill in the British House of Commons 
....Garza, the Mexican rebel, issues an appeal to the Amer- 
ican people from Coahuila, Mex. 

February 19.—President Carnot accepts the resignation 
of the De Freycinet Ministry....The New York Assembly 
votes in favor of closing New York’s buildings at the 
World’s Fair on Sunday. 


February 20.—M. Ribot, French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in the De Freycinet Cabinet, undertakes the for- 
mation of a ministry, but is unsuccessful.... Labor Con- 
gress in session at Brussels. 


February 21.—Acquittal of M. Tricoupis, the Grecian 
statesman, on the charge of misappropriating money be- 
longing to a certain railway. 

February 22.—Washington’s Birthday observed through- 
out the country....The New York Democratic State Con- 
vention meets at Albany; the delegates elected are 
instructed to vote under the unit rule for Senator David 
B. Hill as the presidential nominee. ...The anti-Hill Demo- 
crats of New York issue a call for a State Convention 
to be held at Syracuse on May 31....The Irish Educa- 
tional bill introduced in the British House of Commons by 
Mr. Jackson, Chief Secretary for Ireland....The Industrial 
Convention in session at St. Louis organizes, with the 
third party delegates in the majority. 


February 23.—Secretary Foster sails for Europe; while 
there he will attempt to arrange for the calling of an in- 
ternational conference on silver.... Nicaragua grants a 

tual charter to the Louisiana Lottery Company.... 
Nr onvier charged with the task of forming a new 
French Cabinet....The British House of Commons. de- 
feated by a vote of 267 to 220 on a motion to disestablish the 
Church of Wales....The Rev. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, of New 
York, subpcenaed to ge before the Grand Jury as a 
witness concerning the charges made in a sermon by him 
on February 14....The fifteenth annual convention of 
the National Electric Light Association meets in Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


February 24.—The President sends a message to Con- 
gress urging the appropriation of a liberal sum for the 
World’s Fair. ... Connecticut officials and citizens subscribe 
$50,000 for World’s Fair purposes.... Rhode Island Pro- 
hibitionists nominate a State ticket, with Alexander Gib- 
son for governor....The Swiss Government decides to 
have no official representation at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition....The St. Louis Convention adjourns after 
adopting a platform and appointing a committee to con- 
fer with the People’s party on independent political 
action. 

February 25.—The Democratic members of the House of 
Representatives hold a caucus on the silver question, but 
arrive at no definite conclusion....The Dominion Parlia- 
ment opens with an address by Governor-General Stan- 
1 the joint committee of the People’s party and the 
reform organizations which met in convention at St. Louis 
select Omaha as the place, and July 4 as the time, for 


holding their National Convention....Two thousand un- 
employed workmen of Berlin hold a meeting with the 
view of deciding upon some way of improving their con- 
dition and then march in a body to the Emperor’s castle, 
where they are attacked and dispersed by soldiers. 
February 26.—M. Ronvier having announced his ina- 
bility to form a Cabinet, the task is entrusted to M. 
Bourgeois, a member of the late De Freycinet Ministry 
.... The Chilian Government declines to take part in the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, on the ground that the country 





HON. EDWARDS PIERREPONT, EX-UNITED STATES 
MINISTER TO ENGLAND. 


cannot afford the expense of sending an exhibit....The 
fighting between the unemployed workmen and the police 
of Berlin is continued.... A crowd of hungry people fed 
in the streets of Vienna. 

February 27.—M. Bourgeois having also failed, M. 
Loubet is asked to form a new French Cabinet... . Street 
railway strike in Indianapolis. 

February 28. —M. Loubet succeeds in forming a Cabinet, 
with the portfolios distributed as follows: that of War to 
M. de Freycinet; Foreign Affairs, M. Ribot; Public In- 
struction and Fine Arts, M. Bourgeois; Finance, M. Ron- 
vier; Agriculture, M. Develle; Commerce, M. Roche; Jus- 
tice and Public Worship, M. Ricord; Public Works, M. 
Vielte, and that of Marine to M. Cavaignac. 

February 29.—An agreement for a commercial treaty 
between the United States and France has been arrived 
at....The constitutionality of the McKinley Tariff bill, 
and, incidentally, of Speaker Reed’s method of counting 
a quorum, affirmed by decision of the Supreme Court.... 
A treaty signed in Washington to refer the Behring Sea 
controversy to an international board of arbitration.... 
Mardi Gras festivities begin at New Orleans....Order re- 
stored in Berlin. 
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March 1.—The Greek Cabinet, M. Delyannis, Prime 
Minister, dismissed....Chancellor von Caprivi defeated 
in the Reichstag on an appeal for the restoration of a 
clause in the naval estimates providing for the construc- 
tion of cruisers....The Indiana State Female Reformatory 
destroyed by fire.... Sweeping victories for the Republi- 
cans at the elections in New York State for supervisors 
.... The Supreme Court of Ohio renders a decision against 
the Standard Oil Company, prohibiting them from con- 
tinuing to carry out any agreements under trust contracts. 


March 2.—Rhode Island Democrats elect Cleveland 
delegates to the Chicago National Convention....A mass- 
meeting held in Cooper Union, New York, to celebraie 
the Pope’s birthday.... At the meeting of the Bimetallic 
League in London it was resolved to petition Parliament 
to confer with the United States and the Latin Monetary 
Union regarding the establishment of an international 
standard of currency....The Rev. Dr. William J. Tucker, 
of Andover Theological Seminary, elected President of 
Dartmouth College. 

March 3.—Indiana Republicans elect Harrison delegates 
to the Minneapolis Convention....Lord Salisbury an- 
nounces his unwillingness, pending the arbitration pro- 
ceedings in the Behring Sea dispute, to consent to a 
renewal of the modus vivendi of last year....The policy 
of the new French Cabinet outlined by Premier Loubet in 
the Chamber of Deputies. ...The Frankfurter Zeitung 
confiscated for its criticisms of Emperor William’s Bran- 
denburg speech....The Iowa State Temperance Alliance 
closes its sessions at Des Moines, passing resolutions em- 
phatically declaring for continued State prohibition. 


March 4.—The Brooklyn enumeration gives that city a 
population of 950,319—148, 967 more than the United States 
census in 1890.... The conference of experts on the Behring 
Sea seal question results in a disagreement....Senor 
Montt announces that he will resign his post as Chilian 
Minister to the United States.... Emperor William for- 
mally thanks the Berlin police force for suppressing the 
recent riot. 

March 5.—Sir Charles Tupper appointed for the Do- 
minion of Canada and the Hon. Mr. Harvey for New- 
foundland, to settle the fishery difficulties between these 
provinces,... Three hundred partisans of the deposed 
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THE LATE MR. HENRY WALTER BATES. 


Greek Prime Minister Delyannis arrested....Three thou- 
sand shoemakers in Leister, Eng., resume work. 


March 6.—Free Methodists in Iowa appeal to Governor 
Boies for protection against hostile demonstrations. 


March 7.—The Mercier oe sustains a signal defeat 
in the province of Quebec....General Barrios, the newly 
elected President of Guatemala, arrested by order of 
Barillas....Minister Ronvier drafts a new French budget 
...-The elections in London give an overwhelming major- 
ity for the Progressives or Liberals in the next County 
Council. 

March 9.—Severe storms in the Northwest....The Rus- 
sian Ministers urge the arrest of Count Tolstoi on account 
of his influence over the peasants. 


March 10.—The Standard Oil Trust to dissolve....Mr. 
Mercier resigns his seat in the Quebec Legislature. ...The 
commercial treaty between France and the United States 
officially published. 


March 11.—Monsignor Charles E. McDonnell appointed 
by the Pope Bishop of the Roman Catholic Diocese of 
Brooklyn....Thomas Healy, McCarthyite, elected to fill 
the vacancy for North Wexford in the British House of 
Commons caused by the resignation of John E. Redmond, 
Parnellite, who gave up his seat last October to contest 
Cork city. 

March 12.—Coal miners in ag parts of England go on 
strike....One hundred and fifty-three miners burned alive 
in a Belgian mine....Ex-Governor Thayer, of Nebraska, 
to again contest Governor Boyd’s right to the guberna- 
torial chair. 

March 13.—President Harrison announces the comple- 
tion of a reciprocity treaty with Nicaragua.... Rev. Dr. 
Parkhurst, of New York, preaches a second sermon on 
municipal corruption....A collision between police and 
workmen in Vienna. 

March 14.—A new Chilian Cabinet formed....In conse- 
quence of the miners’ strike in Great Britain 200,000 men 
in other industries have been thrown out of work... .Ex- 
Secrétary Bayard opposes the free coinage of silver in an 
open letter. 

March 15.—President Carnot signs the commercial rec- 
iprocity convention between France and the United 

tates, by which canned meats, certain fruits, rough- 
hewn timber, and several other American products are 
admitted under the French minimum duties, and the 
United States places hides, sugar, and molasses imported 
from France and her colonies on the free list... . President 
Harrison issues a proclamation declaring the higher rate 
of duties under the reciprocity clause of the tariff act in 
force on products from Colombia, Hayti, and Venezuela 
....The “Greater New York” bill killed in the New York 
Assembly....Lord Rosebery elected chairman of the Lon- 
don County Council. re 
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OBITUARY. 


February 16.—Captain George A. Stevens, of the United 
States Navy....Henry Wardle, Liberal member of the 
British House of Commons. “ 

February 17.—William Rhodes, ex-Canadian Minister 
of Agriculture....J. Sverdrup, ex-Prime Minister of 
Norway. 

February 18.—George Pellew, a one, young au- 
thor and newspaper writer....Rev. Charles H. Whitecar, 
one of the most prominent Methodists in New Jersey and 
New York....Sir George Campbell, of London, Eng.... 
Senator Dautresme of France. 

February 19.—Dr. Lewis H. Steiner, Librarian of the 
Pratt Library, Baltimore, Md....Henry Edward Doyle, 

.of London. 

February 20.—Gilbert E. Griffin, of the United States 
Post-Office Department, who introduced the money-order 
and railway-mail systems in the United States. 


THE LATE SIR JAMES CAIRD. 


February 21.—Rev. Dr. William H. Gleason, of New 
York City....Patrick McQuaid, a prominent citizen of 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

February 22.—Dr. John Dawson Gilmary Shea, editor 
of the Catholic News and a_ well-known historical 
scholar. 

February 23.—Cardinal Gasper Mermillod, Bishop of 
Lausanne and Geneva, Switzerland....The Rt. Hon. Sir 
Henry Cotton, late Lord Justice of Her Majesty’s Court 
of Appeal. 

February 24.—Edmund Collins, Canadian author and 
newspaper man. 

February 25.—Thomas Flatley, a prominent lawyer of 
Boston, Mass....Dr. William R. Griswold, one of the 
oldest physicians of Chicago. 

February 27.—Judge Ebenezer Stowell Whittemore, of 
Boston,...Matthew Keany, of Boston, prominent in char- 
ity work....Miss Anne Jemima Clough, of London, noted 
for efforts in promoting the higher education of women. 

February 28.—Major-General George W. Cullum, of 
New York....Hon. H. B. Fouke, one of the foremost 
criminal lawyers of Iowa. 

February 29.—Anthony Hyde, of Washington, D. C.... 
Colonel Selden Hollis Loring, well known in army and 
navy circles. 

March 1.—Ex-Governor William Worth Holden, of 
North Carolina. 


THE LATE DR. FRASER, 


March 2.—Bishop Jacquenet, of Amiens, France... .Sir 
John Goode, of London, civil engineer. 

March 3.—A. J. Sawyer, a prominent citizen of Minne- 
apolis....Rev. Edgar Pinkerton, missionary to Brazil. 

March 4.—Dr. Noah Porter, ex-President of Yale 
College....Augustus Storrs, of Brooklyn, N. Y., active 
in charities works....Moses Harris, of Saratoga, N.Y., a 
veteran of the Black Hawk, Florida, Mexican, and civil 
wars....Rev. John J. Murphy, 8.J., President of George- 
town College, Georgetown, D. C. 

March 5.—Henry S. Carpenter, of Joliet, Ill., known as 
the “Corn King of the West.” 

March 6.—Edwards Pierrepont, United States Minister 
to England during President Grant’s second administra- 
tion....Etienne Arago, the French writer, dramatist, and 
statesman. 


THE LATE SIR GEORGE CAMPBELL. 


March 8.—Col. Carswell McClellan, United States civil 
assistant engineer, and author of the “ Personal Memoirs 
and Military History of Ulysses S. Grant versus the Rec- 
ord of the Army of the Potomac.” 

March 9.—Professor Sereno Watson, Curator of the 
Harvard Herbarium under Professor Asa Gray. 

March 10.—William Lindeke, a well-known banker and 
miller of St. Paul, Minn....J. Henry Browne, publisher 
of the Richmond County Democrat....The Earl of Den- 
bigh, Rudolph William Basil Fielding, of London. 

March 11.—E. H. Farnsworth, formerly editor of the 
Boston Post....Baron Gedalia, of Copenhagen, the well- 
known banker. 

March 12.—Rev. Dr. Gregory Thurston Bedell, the 
third Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Diocese of Ohio....Brigadier-General Dudley 8. Steele, of 
East Orange, N. J. 

March 13.—The Grand Duke of Hesse, who married 
Princess Alice, the second daughter of Queen Victoria. 

March 14.—Thomas Hockley, of New York, archzolo- 
gist....Alexander Donnan, oldest member of the Peters- 
burg (Va.) Bar. 

March 15.—Arthur Lyman Tuckerman, Manager of the 
Art School of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York....Nehemiah D. Welch, a prominent citizen of Dela- 
ware.... The Right. Hon. Sir Henry Boyenie William 
Brand, Viscount Hampden, ex-Speaker of the British 
House of Commons. 











MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS OF NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


BY ALBERT SHAW. 


I. LONDON’S NEW GOVERNMENT, ITS FRAMEWORK AND ITS RESULTS. 


OUR years ago there was no such thing as a 

municipal government for the great English 
metropolis. Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
and the other chief centres of British population, 
had long been making the most marked advancement 
under excellent and entirely satisfactory municipal 
organizations, by means of which splendid public 
improvements and a variety of social ameliorations 
had been worked out with forethought, economy, 
and an intelligent regard for the common welfare. 
More than fifty years ago, general enactments by 
Parliament had secured the reform of municipal 
corporations throughout Great Britain. An elastic 


but simple and uniform framework of municipal . 


government had been provided ; and as the standard 
of social comforts and well-being has been raised 
from time to time, these simply constituted munici- 
pal governments have been found perfectly adequate 
to the assumption of new functions and to the satis- 
factory transaction of a sum total of public business 
the magnitude of which has been swollen enormously 


from decade to decade. 


BRITISH MUNICIPAL PROGRESS. 

Fifty years ago there were no underground 
sewers ; there were no public water supplies; there 
was no street lighting worthy the name; there were 
no street railways nor other systems of municipal 
transit beyond a few omnibuses and carriages; 
there were no well-paved streets; there was no sys- 
tem of street cleansing; there were no municipal 
arrangements for domestic scavenging or the dispo- 
sition of the waste accumulations of overcrowded 
towns; there were no building regulations which 
protected the working classes against overcrowding 
under horribly unsanitary conditions ; there were no 
measures for the prevention of the spread of epi- 
demic diseases; there were no public fire depart- 
ments; there was no public system of education ; 
there was no municipal control of the liquor traffic 
or of other evils which are now subject to strict 
municipal supervision and control; there were 
practically no such things as municipal parks or 
playgrounds; there were, of course, no public libra- 
ries and reading-rooms ; infinitely farther from any 
man’s conception were free public baths or munic- 
ipal laundries for the tenement districts—or any 
one of a dozen other kinds of municipal provision 
for the health, comfort, and protection of urban 
populations that are now made a part of the marvel- 
lously expanded municipal activity of great and 
prosperous British communities. 

But the municipal reform acts of 1835, under 
which these other important English communities 
have grown to such freedom, vigor, and wealth of 


municipal life and activity, were not made appli- 
cable to London. The metropolis was regarded as. 
exceptional, and was reserved for separate treat- 
ment. From that time until four years ago, nu- 
merous attempts were made to provide a municipal 
government for the metropolitan London, but with- ° 
out success. The original London had remained a 
case of arrested development, with a fossilized 
medizval framework of government. This inner 
London, known technically as “the City,” which 
is the commercial heart of the British Empire and 
of the world, occupies a territory equal to only one 
square mile, and has a resident population which, 
while more than 100,000 thirty years ago, has 
dwindled to about 30,000 at the present time. “The 
City” has for several centuries been governed by 
incorporated guilds which possess immense accu- 
mulations of wealth, and which collectively con- 
stitute a city corporation, electing a board of 
aldermen, one of whom is annually made Lord 
Mayor. 

The five or six millions of people living in the 
extensive area which constitutes the real metro- 
politan London have been governed by parish ves- 
tries and district boards in a great number of ir- 
regular, small divisions like so many townships. 

LAGGING AND APATHETIC LONDON. 

There was no unified municipal spirit, and only 
apathy with regard to the methods and the doings 
of the parish vestries. For the main drainage sys- 
tem and some of the more important street improve- 
ments of London, as well as for some other purposes 
of general concern, there had been constituted, some 
thirty years ago, a so-called “ Metropolitan Board of 
Works,” made up of delegates sent by the local dis- 
trict boards and parish vestries. It had no direct 
accountability to the people or to anybody else, and 
while it accomplished at large cost a number of im- 
portant and salutary public works, it was neither 
an efficient nor a well-constituted body. Whereas 
in the other British towns the great subjects of 
water and light and transportation had either been 
assumed directly as municipal functions or else had 
come under the most vigilant municipal supervi- 
sion, all these matters for London were attend- 
ed to in a haphazard, oppressive, inefficient, and 
highly expensive manner by private companies and 
monopolies which preyed upon the long-suffering 
people of the metropolis. 

Four years ago a man might have walked the 
streets of London ten hours a day fora month, but- 
ton-holing every well-dressed and intelligent-looking 
citizen he should meet, and the chances were that 
he would not in that time have found a solitary 
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person who could have explained 
to him how London was gov- 
erned, or by what process it 
would be possible to find out how 
London was governed. There 
seemed absolutely no such thing 
as a municipal spirit or con- 
sciousness or awakened interest 
pervading the metropolis. 


THE TRANSFORMED METROPOLIS. 


It is worth while to state these 
facts thus explicitly in order to 
show how marvellous has been 
the transformation. It would 
seem almost impossible that the 
aroused and zealous London of 
the past two months is the same 
great community that was so 
ignorant of itself and so com- 
pletely apathetic three or four 
years ago. There had long been 
a clamor for a reform in the 
government of the counties of 
England, and in 1888 the Gov- 
ernment brought in a bill, which 
finally became a law, creating 
for each county an elective cen- 
tral council somewhat upon the 
plan of the municipal councils 
which had been provided in the 


municipal corporations act of 


1835. Incidentally, as a part of 
this local government bill, those 
portions of London which had 
come to be known as “the Me- 
tropolis” were erected into a 
separate county, and provision 
was made for a county council 
which, in fact, was to be a great 
municipal parliament, directly 
elected by the people of the dif- 
ferent parts of the metropolis, 
and, in short, the central au- 
thority for the long-deferred 
metropolitan city government. 

The first council was elected, for its term of three 
years, in 1889. The second council has just been 
elected, early in March of the present year. There 
are no other officials elected by the people of Lon- 
don for the metropolitan government excepting the 
members of this large central Council. Minor 
affairs continue to be managed in the local districts 
and parishes by the local boards as formerly, ex- 
cept that various functions have been taken from 
those minor governments and bestowed by law upon 
the central Council. The Council adds to the size 
of its own body by electing nineteen citizens 
of London to sit and act with it under the title of 
aldermen. It is presided over by one of its mem- 
bers who is chosen Chairman. The metropolitan 
London has no mayor, and the Chairman of the 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


LORD ROSEBERY, 


Re-elected Chairman of the London Council. 


Council exercises, in fact, some of the dignities 
which would pertain in other cities to the office of 
mayor. The Lord Mayor of London still exists, of 
course, as the annually chosen head of the fossilized 
government of the inner City. This inner corpora- 
tion is allowed a representative in the County Coun- 
cil as one of the districts constituting the larger 
metropolis. 


THE RECENT MUNICIPAL CAMPAIGN. 


Including these aldermen, the total membership 
of the County Council is 137. The districts of 
the metropolis in which councillors are chosen 
are, as a matter of convenience, for the present, 
made identical with the 59 electoral divisions from 
which members are sent to Parliament. But each 
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of these divisions sends two members to the County 
Council, and it is not regarded as in any way 
requisite that the members should be residents of the 
division. The Australian ballot system which pre- 
vails in English elections makes it easy for any ele- 
ment or party or group of citizens to put up a 
candidate, whose name goes upon the official ticket. 
The County Councillors are elected for a term of 
three years, all of them retiring at the same time. 
The election just held for a new County Council, 
which awakened so intense an interest and polled so 
heavy a vote, was not fought strictly upon inunici- 
pal issues. <A great parliamentary election is to 
occur this year, and the line that separates Glad- 
stonians from Tories is just now too sharply defined 
to make it humanly possible that politics should be 
completely excluded from a municipal campaign. 
It so happens, however, that the line of cleavage 
between the great political parties coincides in a 
rough way with the natural division that has grown 
up during the past three years upon legitimate 
municipal questions and issues. Friends of sound 
municipal government in London, who dread the 
mixing of issues and the demoralization that always 
threatens a city when party politics control local 
government, did their best to keep party names and 
party watchwords out of the discussions of the cam- 
paign, and they were measurably successful. 

They fought the battle under the designations 
respectively of “Progressives” and “Moderates.” 
The Progressives defended the general policies of 
the retiring London Council. They stood for taxa- 
tion reform which should make the great landlords 
and holders of ground rents pay their share of munic- 
ipal revenue. They stood for the extinction of the 
rights of the eight private water companies that 
now furnish London with a wretched and high- 
priced supply of water, and ior the creation of a 
directly owned and managed municipal supply. 
They stood for the policy of the Council in pressing 
measures for the reform of the housing conditions 
of the poor; in general for an enlargement of the 
powers of the County Council by additional acts of 
Parliament; for an energizing and uplifting of the 
public municipal life and authority of London ; for 
a more severe administration in the general inter- 
ests of morality, and for a variety of those modern 
social ameliorations which Birmingham, Glasgow, 
and other cities have already secured. Now it hap- 
pens that the Liberals or Gladstonians were for the 
most part thoroughly committed to the policy of the 
Progressives, while it also happened that the Tories 
or Conservatives were enlisted as Moderates in the 
municipal campaign—that is to say, they opposed 
what they called the extravagant and utopian proj- 
ects of the late Council. Their campaign was 
directed by the great landlords who own most of 
London, and their allies were the water companies 
and various holders of private monopolies of supply, 
the great vested liquor interests, the proprietors of 
low music halls, and all those who find present and 
past conditions to redound to their own interest and 
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profit. The struggle aroused intense enthusiasm, 
and the Progressives, who held a majority in the 
retiring Council, now enter the newly-elected body 
with far greater strength than before. The victory 
is a brilliant one, and it is fraught with vast con- 
sequences which must claim the attention of the 
leading municipalities of the world. 


LONDON’S LESSON FOR NEW YORK. 


London is in many ways closely related to New 
York, the metropolis of North America. These two 
chief population centres of the world have hereto 
fore been alike in lack of adequate municipal gov- 
ernment, and alike in failure to do for their great 
populations those things that modern science and 
municipal progress have made it easily feasible to 
do ina great number of smaller cities. In some 
things, New York has been in advance. In other 
respects, London has presented a favorable compari- 
son. New York’s scandals of misgovernment have 
been more notorious; London’s lack of central or- 
ganization and of proper municipal services has, on 
the other hand, been less defensible. But the two 
cities, forming as they do beyond question or dis- 
pute the rival capitals of the English-speaking 
world, ought each to understand the other better; 
and at any rate their municipal conditions furnish 
some instructive parallels and contrasts. 

Perhaps the one great fact about London that 
should just now claim and hold the attention of 


New York is the fact that London has at length 
secured the permanent framework of a great munic- 
ipal government that is, as everybody admits, es- 


tablished upon sound and workable lines. As yet 
the Council is only a framework. Its powers are 
comparatively limited. It took over all those powers 
that had been vested in the old “Metropolitan Board 
of Works,” and various other powers were conferred 
upon it by the statute which created it; but it was 
then expected, and it is now strenuously demanded, 
that from time to time far greater powers should 
be bestowed upon it. So that the government of 
London, which has heretofore been vested, as a 
matter of final fact, in the British Parliament it- 
self, is destined soon in all important respects to be 
reposed absolutely and without appeal in the hands 
of this central elective body chosen triennially by 
an electorate which is composed practically of the 
entire population of the metropolis. In the due 
course of time the subdivisions will be carefully 
reconstituted and the work of the subordinate parish 
and district boards will be laid down upon careful 
and uniform lines, the number of these boards in 
all probability being reduced. 


THE LONDON OF THE FUTURE. 


The great London of the future, moreover, will 
have annexed a far greater territory. At present 
the population of the real metropolis is nearly six 
millions. That which is included in the jurisdic- 
tion of the London Council is perhaps not greater 
than four and a half millions. The area of the 
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present London County is about one hundred and 
twenty square miles, while that of the metropolitan 
police district extends to a radius of fifteen miles 
from Charing Cross, and therefore’includes several 
hundred square miles. But the inevitable enlarge- 
ment of the “greater London” and the detailed re- 
form of the minor governments of the districts into 
which the greater London will be subdivided, will 
involve no change whatever of the principles or the 
character of the municipal constitution which has 
now been adopted. The whole authority will be 
reposed in the one central body. The attention of 
the public will be fixed upon the discussions of that 
central body. The entire effort of the masses of 
the people in their elections will be directed toward 
securing the presence in the central body of men 
who represent the sentiments and policies of the 
electorate. The working departments of the city 
government will be headed by single expert chiefs, 
holding their positions permanently upon merit, and 
each department will be supervised by a standing 
committee of the central Council. The subordinate 
offices and positions in all the departments will be 
upon a pure civil-service basis, and there will be a 
minimum of spoils and patronage. The Chairman 
of the central Council will have no veto power and 
no appointing power, but will have a strong and 
general personal influence in municipal affairs. The 
Chairman of the General Purposes Committee will, 
in the conduct of business in the assembly, take 
some such initiative as belongs to the leader of the 
government ina parliamentary body. The Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee will probably have 
some of the weight of authority that belongs to a 
finance minister or secretary of the treasury. And 
in general, this “steering committee” will perhaps be 
composed of chairmen of the important committees 
upon leading municipal departments, and will have 
something of the character of a parliamentary cabi- 
net. 
A PERMANENT. SYSTEM. 

Under this system, which is as simple as any 
that could possibly be devised, the people of London, 
who four years ago had not the remotest idea how 
they were governed—so complex and contradictory 
were the civil arrangements under which they 
lived—may now understand perfectly well the main 
framework and system of their municipal admin- 
istration. London, then, let New York kindly take 
notice, has finally, after a century of no gov- 
ernment, of misgovernment, and of costly chaos, 
emerged with a municipal constitution upon sound 
and well-considered lines, as a result of which 
enormous advances in the welfare of the population 
and in the magnificence of the city are from this 
time Zorth to be made with increasing certainty and 
efficiency. There remain, of course, a great variety 
ot anomalies ol jurisdictional survivals in one 
form and another within the area of the metropolis 
of London. But the main fact is that over-topping 
all these, and gradually sapping their feeble life, 
there has been erected a modern municipal author- 


ity full of vitality and force, and equal to its tasks 
both present and future. It will in a little time 
absorb the government of the inner London and 
acquire, for the benefit of the metropolis at large, 
the vast revenues that now accrue to the “City” 
corporation and to the corporations of the various 
city guilds respectively. It will bring ground rents 
and the “unearned increment” under tribute for the 
benefit of six million Londoners, and it will come 
into the possession and control of great services of 
supply. It will transform the housing system, the 
transportation system, the central street system, the 
park system, the water system, and the illumination 
system. The London which has lagged so far be- 
hind Paris, Berlin, and Vienna is awakening to a 
consciousness of its incomparably greater wealth, 
resources, and destiny, and it is now certain that the 
next twenty years are to witness vast urban de- 
velopments on the banks of the Thames, under the 
eye and hand of a new city government that will 
make the abolition of the London fogs one of its 
earliest undertakings. 

All this brilliant and magnificent outlook follow- 
ing upon the launching of the ship of the new Lon- 
don municipality, ought for New York to have great 





SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Second Chairman of the London Council. 


interest and great encouragement. There are no 
conceivable depths of municipal inefficiency and de- 
pravity that could altogether check and mar the de- 
velopment of a city in which the forces making for 
imperial greatness and progress are so stupendous as 
in New York. But bad municipal government, 
frightful extravagance and shameful misappropria- 
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tion in the use of municipal funds, ignorance and 
shortsightedness in the planning and inception of 
public improvements, and the rapacity of quasi-pub- 
lic corporations and local-franchise monopolists, 
have acted as a most burdensome and deplorable 
handicap. New York ought to have a municipal 
government worth far more than itscost. For public 












As matters stand, everybody declares that the gov- 
ernment of the city of New York is a stench and a 
sink of pollution, a hissing and a by-word, a world- 
wide synonym for all that is iniquitous and abom- 
inable. And yet nobody in New York knows what 
the government of New York is; and of the first 
ten thousand respectable citizens you may meet upon 
the street, not one will possess the faintest idea how 
or where to apply the remedy. When it is asserted 
that nobody knows how New York is governed, ex- 
ceptions should be made. The leaders of the politi- 
cal machines have learned the ins and outs of the 
complicated system, and there are a few municipal 
reformers who, with pains and patience, have ac- 
quired some mastery of the details of a system which, 
while lacking in logic, has not even the merit of 
stability, but is undergoing constant change in this 
or that part with no reference to harmony and pro- 
portion, and with no care or concern for the other 
parts. 

The average respectable citizen of New York does 
not remember when the last municipal election was 
held. He does not know which of the leading offi- 
cials are elective and which are appointive. He 
knows of no principle which separates the govern- 
ment and admiistration of New York by the 
municipal author'ties from the government that is 
exercised over New York by the legislature at Al- 
bany. He knows no distinction between the officials 
of the county of New York and the officials of the 
city of New York. He is simply able to sum up 
the long catalogue of his ignorance in the one word 
“Tammany.” 
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WHY TAMMANY IS NEW YORK’S GOVERNING CENTRE. 


Yet, after all, this succinct manner of expressing 
his ignorance points out the way to a better state of 
things. It is true that the average decorous citizen 
of New York knows nothing of the detailed struct- 
ure of the municipal government that he lives 
under; but he has at least learned to point to the 
centre of responsibility. He does not know how 
offices and functions are distributed, but he does 
know that for such administration as there is, Tam- 
many at present is responsible. Tammany, though 
somewhat mysteriously constituted, is a clear and 
definite entity. It has its group of leaders who do 
not shirk or deny their authority and responsibility 
for all that Tammany does. Unfortunately for the 
unity of the city government, Tammany’s sway is 
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Il. NEW YORK’S PRESENT GOVERNMENT AND HOW TO REFORM IT. 











money expended, there ought to be value received 
beyond a question or a cavil. Every interest that 
concerns the community in general ought to find 
itself better situated and with brighter prospects 
by virtue of a wise, honest, adequate, enterprising, 


_and enlightened municipal government,. And it is 


not unattainable. 







too frequently hampered and checked by the flood 
of legislation for the city of New York that the 
law-making body at Albany continues from year 
to year to enact. With Albany’s perennial and 
mischievous interferences cut off, Tammany might 
exercise a full and unimpaired authority. There 
would then remain no doubt as to who governed 
New York, and the main situation would be clari- 
fied. The bewildered citizen who knows nothing 
about what the mayor has to do, does not under- 
stand the functions of the board of aldermen, and 
has no conception of the manner in which the vari- 
ous executive departments are organized and ad- 
ministered, but who does know that somehow or 
other Tammany Hall is the city government of New 
York, simply illustrates the natural, instinctive, 
and everywhere necessary tendency to look toward 
some real governing centre. In London, the county 
council, directly chosen by all the people and fully 
accountable to all the people, affords the citizen this 
responsible centre. In New York, the absurdly 
disjointed and hopelessly complex array of separate 
boards, functions, and administrative powers, first 
makes it impossible for the community to focalize 
responsibility anywhere in the formal mechanism 
of municipal government, and then makes it possi- 
ble for an irresponsible self-centred political and 
mercenary society like Tammany to gain for itself 
the real control, and thus to assume a domination 
that ought to be centred in some body or function- 
ary directly accountable to the people. Government 
by a secret society like Tammany is better than the 
chaos of a disjointed government for which there 
can be no possible location of central responsibility. 


ANOMALIES OF AMERICAN CITY GOVERNMENT. 


American city government has had a curious his- 
tory. Its purposes have generally failed to be prop- 
erly conceived, and attempts have been made to 
organize it upon mischievous analogies. The com- 
mon council has been treated as if it were a legisla- 
tive body, and the mayor has, in a general way, 
been regarded as the chief of an executive depart- 
ment. But there has been no logical partition of 
authority between the two, because the analogy at 
the outset was a false one. The whole government 
of a city exists properly to carry on aseries of busi- 
ness enterprises which grow out of the massing at 
a central point of a large body of people. Thére ig 
no pertinence in the attempt to separate the execu- 











tive head from the body which makes municipal 
regulations and votes upon income and expenditure. 
The European cities have found that they can best 
govern themselves by reposing authority in a good- 
sized central elective body known as the municipal 
council, of which the mayor, as a rule, is simply 
the presiding officer. All appointive authority and 
administrative power, as well as authority for the 
raising of municipal revenues and for the appropria- 
tion and expenditure of municipal moneys, is cen- 
tred in this municipal council. Every ramification 
of the complicated municipal system flows from this 
central reservoir of authority and of administrative 
energy. 

But,in the United States there has been a strange 
and unscientific theory that it is unsafe to lodge a 
full authority anywhere. The tendency has been 
to give the mayor a veto upon the actionz of the 
council, and to give the council a veto upon ap- 
pointments and other actions of the mayor, then to 
remove, both from the council and the mayor, one 
after another important branch of municipal ad- 
ministration, and to give it to some special board 
deriving its authority in some complex way in part 
from the legislature, in part from the Governor of 
the State, and perhaps in part from several munici- 
pal bodies. And so there has resulted an entangled 
network which has made inevitable the dispersion 
of all authority and responsibility, and has made 
the municipal domain a rich field for political free- 
booters and machine-workers. The evils flowing 
from this lack of simplicity of organization have 
been aggravated by arrangements which have made 
it needlessly easy for party politics to throw real 
municipal issues into the background. 


THE REFORM MOVEMENT. 


In the degradation that has resulted from. these 
structural defects in American city government, 
the common council has, as a rule, sunk much 
lower than the mayoralty, for reasons too obvious 
to need elucidation. When, therefore, municipal 
reformers have desired to find some rallying-point 
around which to build up centralized responsibility 
in city government, they have found it easier, and 
for the time being safer, to strengtnen the hands of 
the mayor than to proceed in the opposite direction. 
The consequences of this movement may be seen in 
Brooklyn, Boston, and several other cities. In the 
very considerable though only moderately successful 
efforts that have been made to reform and 7evon- 
struct the government of New York since th days 
of the exposure of the Tweed ring, this same ten- 
dency tostrengthen the hands of the mayor has been 
the most marked. Within recent years, therefore, 
New York has been the scene of several campaigns 
of much significance and of true educational value, 
in which the efforts of municipal reformers have 
been concentrated in the attempt to elect a strong 
and highly reputable man for the exercise, through 
two years, of the numerous and really autocratic 
powers that now belong to the office of mayor. 
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Unfortunately, the municipal elections coincide 
in date with the regular State and national elec 
tions, and therefore fall so completely under the 
malign influences of the party machines that it is 
practically impossible to secure for a good candidate 
the united support of all the people who at a different 
time of the year, apart from the heated circum. 
stances of a general political campaign, could read- 
ily work together in perfect harmony for a mayor 
pledged to no party preferences in making appoint- 
ments, and pledged to use his entire authority for 
a pure and non-partisan municipal administration. 
The difficulties in the way of getting New York’s 
municipal elections removed as far as possible from 
the excitement of political Novembers may seem 
well-nigh insuperable; but this is a reform that 
must be regarded as a primary condition of godd 
city government. The great London municipal 
campaigns will always be kept separate and dis- 
tinct. Those of the “greater New York” of the 
future must, in like manner, be fought out upon 
actual municipal questions and issues. 

As yet the men whose opinions have weight in 
New York, through practical experience or through 
official or party influence, have evolved very few 
general ideas looking toward ultimate reform 
that rest upon a common basis or principle. Yet 
two sound principles of a rudimentary sort would 
seem to be emerging distinctly out of the mass of 
contradictory platforms and diverse theories. One 
is the sound principle that Albany’s perpetual in- 
terference should at least be greatly curtailed, and 
that New York should be governed at New York, by 
the people of New York, and for the sake of New 
York. The other is the sound principle that de- 
mands some more centralized, and therefore more 
fully responsible, form of municipal government, 


EX-MAYOR GRACE’S VIEWS. 


The writer has sought interviews with several New 
York men of experience and prominence touching 
the main question of a structural reform in New 
York’s municipal system, with the result of secur- 
ing several opinions well worth publishing. Ex- 
Mayor W. R. Grace makes the following keen and 
condensed reply to the question what next step he 
would deem wisest for the improvement of the gov- 
ernment of New York: 


A clean ballot law requiring a blanket ballot and 
containing provisions calculated to prevent the 
abuse of the pasters, is one of the necessities of the 
day for securing good government in cities. The 
absolute power of removal as well as of appointment 
of all commissioners and heads of departments 
should be vested in the mayor, the power of removal 
to be subject to no check beyond that of filing the 
reasons for such removals—expressed in writing. 
This latter reform would bean immense gain in the 
government of great cities, since it would enable a 
mayor to make a record all his own in the depart- 
ments of the government, and would enable the 
voters to fasten the responsibility upon the one offi- 
cial for whom they vote, for the conduct of the 
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police, excise, health, street-cleaning, and other 
departments. 

Mr. Grace sees clearly that voting lies at the very 
root of all government and administration and that 
the purity and independence of the ballot are es- 
sential above all. He sees, further, the necessity 
for an unmistakable centre of power and responsi- 
bility. And naturally, from having exercised the 
duties of the mayor’s office, he perceives the limi- 
tations under which a man of good intentions must 
at present occupy that position, and he would unify 
and focalize the city government by greatly increas- 
ing the effective authority of a one-man adminis- 
tration. As matters immediately stand, Mr. Grace 
would seem to be justified. The movement toward 
centrality of power in the hands of the mayor might 
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with advantage go much farther in New York than 
it has yet reached, although ultimately such unified 
authority might well be made over to a large central 
council. 
AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. HEWITT. 

Ex-Mayor Abram S. Hewitt, while not disposed 
to answer questions categorically, dwelt with great 
force and clearness upon the necessity for the de- 
vice of measures by which party issues and party 
politicians should cease to dominate in municipal 
affairs. Mr. Hewitt would regard almost any system 
of city government as fairly workable if a real 
municipal spirit were aroused, and if municipal 


government were free from the intrusion of outside 
political machinery. 


I think [said Mr. Hewitt] there is a great mis- 
apprehension in the public mind as to the nature of 
municipal government and the reasons why in this 
country it receives so much criticism. The evils 
are not so much due to the nature of the govern- 
ment created by law in any particular place, as to 
the indifference of the citizens in regard to the 
character and qualifications of the officers who ad- 
minister the government. If, for example, the gov- 
ernment of the city of New York is complained of, 
the responsibility is not due to any defects in the 
law, but to the fact that the voters are governed by 
partisan considerations rather than by the local in- 
terests of the city. 

The remedy for the evils under which we suffer 
is therefore not to be found in changing the charac- 
ter of the government or the distribution of the 
duties to the respective departments, but in such 
legislation as will tend to prevent the merger of 
municipal interests into the irrelevant issues of 
national politics. 

As at present constituted, the government of all 
large cities is in the hands of men who have been 
selected with reference not to their qualifications for 
local administration, so much as for their influence 
in party organizations. However well disposed 
these officers may be toward the proper perform- 
ance of their duties, they are necessarily con- 
strained and overruled by the exigencies of partisan 
interests, and are compelled to reward political ser- 
vice by public offices. 


PARTISANSHIP MUST BE ELIMINATED. 


It is a mistake to suppose that the charter of the 
city of New York or of the city of Brooklyn re- 
quires serious or constant amendment. Either of 
them is sufficiently well adapted to the good gov- 
ernment of the community. It would be a mistake, 
it seems to me, to unite these cities under a general 
government until we have found out how to govern 
them separately without regard to party politics. 
The evils under which we now suffer will only be 
intensified by subjecting a greater mass of property 
and of interests to the control of party politicians. 

How to accomplish the separation of municipal 
government from party influence is the problem to 
be solved. New charters will not accomplish this 
result; neither will consolidation of the two cities 
bring it about. A very able and conscientious com- 
mission appointed by Governor Tilden discussed the 
whole subject with more care and intelligence than 
has ever within my knowledge been applied to the 
question. I can only refer those who feel an inter- 
est in the subject to the report of that commission, 
which was not acceptable mainly because it pro- 
posed to restrict the suffrage in municipal elections. 
I do not venture to pass judgment upon this par- 
ticular feature of the report, but I can commend it 
as the best deliverance on the subject which has 
been made in my day. 


Mr. Hewitt has reason to speak with emphasis 
upon the mischievous effects of party politics in 
New York government. In 1886 Mr. Hewitt was 
elected mayor upon the Democratic ticket, in a 
campaign of unusual interest, when the other can- 
didates were Mr. Theodore Roosevelt on the Republi- 
can ticket and Mr. Henry George upon an indepen- 
dent ticket supported chiefly by workingmen’s or- 
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ganizations. All these gentlemen were reputable 
citizens, though Mr. George more conspicuously 
than either of the others represented certain definite 
municipal plans and proposals. Mr. Hewitt was 
elected, and brought both distinguished ability asa 
public man and incorruptible personal character to 
the headship of the municipality. He ought to have 
been re-elected for a second term; but in 1888 the 
Tammany Democracy put Mr.Grant into the field 
as a candidate, and the Republicans made a party 
nomination, while Mr. Hewitt was the candidate of 
the Independents and the anti-Tammany 

Democrats. Tammany carried the day 

simply because the great army of good 

citizens opposed to Tammany was 

divided between Mr. Hewitt and the 
Republican candidate. The election 

occurred simultaneously with the presi- 

dential election, and was so dominated 

by the political issues and excitements 

of the season that the demands of good 

municipal government had no chance 

for recognition. Mr. Hewitt might, in 

a separate municipal campaign removed 

some months from the date of the gen- 

eral election, have received the support 

of the Republican voters and been easily 

re-elected. The moral of his argument 

and of his experience is simply this: 

There are enough voters in New York 

who desire clean and efficient city gov- 

ernment and whose interests are abso- 

lutely identical in the matter, to carry 

the day in every election if only the 

fatal division upon lines of national 

politics can be somehow prevented. 


THE STANDPOINT OF A REFORMER. 


The People’s Municipal League is a 
body of gentlemen in New York who, 
without any “fuss and feathers ” or un- 
due pretensions, have been for some 
time past endeavoring to promote an 
intelligent interest in municipal affairs 
and to aid the best causes and candidates 
in actual campaigns. Mr. Horace E. 
Deming, whose prominence in this line of effort 
has been well earned by his knowledge both practi- 
cal and theoretical, and by his courage in facing 
the foes of good government, expresses in strong 
terms his sense of the evils that flow from the pres- 
ent illogical and ever-changing code of laws which 
deal with the government and affairs of the city of 
New York. Mr. Deming makes the following reply 
to questions submitted to him: 


You ask me to state succinctly what would be 
the most important next step for the general reform 
and improvement of the municipal condition of the 
city of New York. I answer, wipe out of existence 
every law on the statute-book with regard to the 
city of New York and start over again. You ask, 
“What would be a better framework of municipal 


organization for New York than the one now exist- 
ing?” I answer, a framework which exactly ex- 
presses the fundamental idea that community inter- 
ests should be controlled by the community whose 
interests are affected. 


FUNDAMENTAL REMEDIES WANTED. 


The present condition of municipal adminstra- 
tion in New York is the result of a long and unfort- 
unate series of misapplication of alleged remedies. 
One symptom of disease after another has been 
treated, but the disease itself has never been pre- 
scribed for. It is as if the victim of the opium 
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habit has substituted the use of chloral and then 
the use of whiskey, all the while remaining help- 
lessly intemperate, changing merely the form of his 
debauch. The laws under which the city of New 
York is governed are a congeries of conflicting 
statutes, some of them well intended, some of them 
vicious, and none of them parts of a comprehen- 
sive well-considered plan for the administration of 
municipal affairs. From time to time the bad re- 
sults of some particular form of evil attract so much 
attention that there is an uprising against this par- 
ticular form of evil, but the festering cause of the 
whole brood of municipal disorders is left untouched 
and the evil breaks out again, if not in the same 
place, with equal force and virulence in some other 
part of the municipal body politic. 

Therefore I have answered your first question 
with a sweeping statement that the entire body of 
laws on the subject of municipal government in 
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New York should be wiped out of existence and we 
should begin afresh. Nor is the realization of this 
beyond the realm of practical politics. New York 
City is the creature of the legislature ; but the leg- 
islature is restrained by the constitution of the State. 
An article in the State constitution guaranteeing to 
New York City the possibility of managing its own 
affairs and preventing interference by the legisla- 
ture, would go very far toward accomplishing 
practically what is implied in my answer to your 
first question. 

New York contains as high a proportion of good 
citizenship as any other of the world’s great com- 
munities. An immense majority of its people want 
good government. The time will come, therefore, 
when its municipal affairs will cease to be made the 
football of the party politicians on both sides, and 
when it will obtain the home rule that is absolutely 
indispensable to its good government, under a 
charter providing a simple central, unified, and 
democratic framework of organization. 

Mr. Deming’s sweeping demand for an abolition 
of the Albany system of regulating New York’s af- 
fairs has been justified ten times over in the past 
six weeks by current events. The crowning outrage 
has been the hurried enactment of a bill to turn 
a part of Central Park into a race-course—a bill 
hastily signed by the Governor, and thereupon 
surreptitiously and indecently taken up for instant 
prosecution by a Park Board acting against the 
overwhelming and enraged protest of every part 
of the community except a clique of sporting men 
and millionaire owners of race-horses. <A local 
legislative body, acting openly and discussing public 
questions thoroughly, could not possibly have com- 
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mitted an outrage so infamous. No conceivable 
form of self-government could work as vilely as the 
present government from Albany. 


Ill. THE PROPOSED ‘‘GREATER NEW YORK.” 


All these problems affecting the organization and 
government of New York City would be pertinent 
enough at any time, but they derive an added 
interest and importance from the fact that there 
is now under active discussion a project for the 
creation of a so-called “Greater New York” by 
the consolidation into one municipality of New 
York and Brooklyn, Staten Island, a portion of 
Westchester County, and a large area upon Long 
Island adjacent to Brooklyn. The present New York 
has an area of 39 square miles, while the area 
of the consolidation is 318 square miles. Brooklyn 
contains 29 square miles, Staten Island comprises 
nearly 60 square miles, the proposed Westchester 
County annex has‘an area of about 20 square miles, 
and the Long Island townships included in the 
scheme have an aggregate extent of perhaps 170 
miles. Taking the New York Post-office and City 
Hall as a centre, a radius of four miles—which just 
enters the lower part of Central Park—includes by 
far the greater part of the population of Brooklyn. 
The distance is fifteen miles from the City Hall to 
the northern limits of the present municipality of 
New York; and a like distance of fifteen miles in 


precisely the opposite direction carries one to the 
remote parts of Staten Island. The proposed 
“Greater New York” may be said roughly to com- 
prise the territory within a radius of sixteen miles 
from the New York City Hall—with the very im- 
portant exception that nothing can be included that 
lies west of the Hudson River and west of Staten 
Island, because a municipal corporation chartered 
by the legislature at Albany cannot extend into the 
State of New Jersey. The so-called “Greater Lon- 
don,” over which the metropolitan police have ju- 
risdiction, extends approximately fifteen miles in 
every direction from Charing Cross. Sooner or later 
the London municipality will insist upon the an- 
nexation of all this suburban area. If New York’s 
Jersey suburbs could be absorbed, therefore, the 
“Greater London” and the “Greater New York” 
would be of nearly the same dimensions and would 
each include about 600 square miles. 


THE GREAT CITY OF THE FUTURE. 


The population living within fifteen or sixteen 
miles of the New York City Hall all belongs, in 
point of fact, to one great community having much 
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of common interest and having a 
character as integral as that of the 
“Greater London.” New York and 
Brooklyn are as truly portions of 
one great city as are London north 
of the Thames and London south 
of the Thames. The municipal 
union—under the government of the 
new London council—of the numer- 
ous dissevered parts of the vast 
community has resulted, as already 
shown, in the most extraordinary 
development of local public spirit, 
and in the inception of great plans 
for the improvement of the city and 
the enhanced well-being of all its 
inhabitants. It is only reasonable 
to believe that the consolidation of 
such portions of the actual metropo- 
lis at the mouth of the Hudson as 
State lines will permit, would in 
like manner result in the awaken- 
ing of a local pride and municipal 
spirit which are now lacking, and 
from which great achievements 
might be expected to result. 

The legislature of 1880 passed an 
act which created a Commission of 
Municipal Consolidation Inquiry. 
The commission is composed of 
twelve men, appointed in part by 
the Governor of the State and in part 
by the mayors of New York and 
Brooklyn and the governing author- 
ities of other parts of the proposed 
consolidation. The father of the 
movement was Mr. Andrew H. Green, 
of New York, and he is president of 
the commission, while Mr.J.S. T. 
Stranahan, of Brooklyn, is vice-presi- 
‘dent. The labors of the commission 
have attracted great local attention, 
and the present legislature has been asked to 
make an appropriation for its further work, and to 
sanction a submission of the main question at a 
special election to the voters of the cities and areas 
already specified, Unexpected opposition has been 
met at Albany, but a temporary back-set only ad- 
vertises the movement and makes its early success 
the more certain. 


MR. GREEN’S SERVICES AS A CITY-MAKER. 


The great authority upon this question is Mr. 
Green. His arguments and statements have been 
masterly and unanswerable. Perhaps no other citi- 
zen of New York so completely typifies the broud 
municipal spirit as does Andrew H. Green, and cer- 
tainly no other has been so closely identified with 
those public works, enterprises, and reforms of the 
past thirty years that are most creditable to the city 
of New York. His present efforts for consolidation 
only revive a plan which he began to advocate more 
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than twenty years ago. His prominence in New 
York City affairs began in about 1857, when as presi- 
dent of the Board of Education he gave an impetus 
to the educational system to which it has always 
owed much. While president of the Board of Edu- 
cation he was made a member of the commission 
appointed to lay out Central Park. He was treas- 
urer of the commission, and as the work progressed 
he became also its president, and afterward, under 
the title of Comptroller of the Park,he assumed ex- 
ecutive duties which gave him almost exclusive re- 
sponsibility and authority. The work of the Board 
of Park Commissioners, then a State board, com- 
mended itself so highly that this body was charged 
by the legislature with various tasks and functions 
not originally intended. Powers were conferred 
upon it to lay out the north end of the island and to 
survey the lower part of Westchester County, to de- 
vise plans for the improvement of the Harlem River 
and Spuyten Duyvel Creek and for the location of 
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bridges across them, to establish bulkhead lines on 
the North River above Fifty-fifth Street, and to lay 
out that part of Manhattan Island west of Eighth 
Avenue and south of One Hundred and Fifty-fifth 
Street. On all these subjects Mr. Green made ex- 
haustive reports which were recognized as authori- 
tative ; and these have afforded the basis upon which 
the great northward development of the city has pro- 
ceeded. His regard for every public greensward as 
sacred ground to be reserved for the use of the people 
earned for him the title of Father of the Parks of 
New York. 

Among the more important works that Mr. Green 
has either originated or promoted are the River- 
side and Morningside parks, the East River Bridge, 
the Washington Bridge, the new aqueduct, the 
Niagara Park, and the new parks in Westchester 
County. He has strongly advocated the bridge 
across the Hudson River, and is chairman of the 
State commission appointed to fix its location and 
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the most intimate associates of the late Samuel J. 
Tilden, and one of the executors of the will under 
which Mr. Tilden had intended to bestow upon the 
people of New York a great free library. Such is 
the man—thoroughly conversant with every argu- 
ment for and against the project, of the ripest energy 
and experience, and of the most unquestioned and 
absolute probity—who is the leading advocate of a 
consolidation of the parts of the “Greater New York” 
and the erection of a central municipal government 
for a community which in its entirety now possesses 
three millions of people. It is no ill-considered 
project, but one that is soberly feasible and wholly 
advisable. 


MR. WIMAN ON THE “GREATER NEW YORK.” 


Probably no citizen of the “Greater New York” is 
more conversant with the physical problems to be 
met and overcome in the proposed expansion than 
Mr. Erastus Wiman. He has long been fully im- 
pressed with the danger and un- 
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wisdom, from every point of 
view, of neglecting measures that 
would help to relieve the terrible 
congestion of population upon 
the narrow island strip, barely 
two miles wide, that extends 
only eight or nine miles from 
the Battery to the Harlem River. 
Upon the whole situation, for 
the improvement of which he 
deems consolidation to be the 
one great remedy, Mr. Wiman 
has written for use in this arti- 
cle the following extremely in- 
teresting paragraphs : 


If civilization has for its 
purpose the promotion of human 
happiness, and if human happi- 
ness is to be judged by the char- 
4 acter of the homes of the great 

’ body of the people, then may 
, Civilization stand appalled at its 
own failure in the city of New 
| York. The home of the me- 
chanic and the working-man 
within the metropolis of the New 
World is, in nine cases out of 
ten, a tenement, and though in 
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BROAD LINE shows the boundary of the proposed 
“Greater New York.” 


CIRCLES show distances from ‘Mew York City Hall. 





later years some few of these 
have been dignified by the name 
of a flat or an apartment, it is 











prepare its plans. He has recently revived his 
recommendation made many years ago for a Fort 
Washington Park, and the city authorities have 
approved the project. Perhaps the most memorable 
services Mr. Green has ever rendered to the city of 
New York were those performed by him during 
nearly six years in which he held the office of city 
comptroller. It was he who bore the the brunt of 


the fight against the entrenched municipal ring of 
1870, and brought system out of the chaotic condi- 
Mr. Green was one of 


tion of the city’s finances, 





none the lessa tenement. In no 
sense is it a house of his own, in no case an indepen- 
dent structure or one in which he has the slightest 
pride, because in it he has not the slightest proprie- 
tary interest. 


TENEMENT CROWDING IN NEW YORK. 


The recent sanitary census of the police of New 
York, in the tenement district, called for by law 
and altogether separate from the national or State 
census, reveals figures so startling as almost to be 
beyond belief, and of such a nature as seriously to 
threaten the future of the mighty metropolis. For 
unless her mechanics and working-men are prosper- 
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ous, contented, and well-housed, the first signs of 
commercial and moral decadence have set in, and 
no form of improved municipal government nor no 
highly prosperous condition of the wealthy classes 
will stem the tide of decline in mental, physical, 
and financial conditions. 

The figures of the census referred to show that 
within the area designated by the Board of Health 
as the tenement district, the Sanitary Police in 
September found families in number no less than 
276,000. At first sight of these figures the mind 
hardly takes in their full significance. Two hundred 
and seventy-six thousand families is over a quarter 
of a million of groups of persons of more than five 
each. This group includes the father, or the bread- 
winner, the dear mother, the boys or the girls, and 
the baby, making up the most precious organization 
in the world’s economy—that on which is based al- 
most all hope of individual happiness on earth, which 
is typical of happiness in heaven, and on which rest 
the foundations of government, whether it be of the 
municipality or of the republic. This vast aggrega- 
tion of 276,000 families found to be housed in the 
tenement districts of New York, out of a total popu- 
lation of 1,800,000, numbers no less than 1,250,000 
souls ; so that two-thirds of the entire population of 
the great city are compelled to live not only on 
rented premises, but on premises occupied in com- 
mon with others, and in the character and growth of 
which there are no sensible signs of improvement. 


THE CONGESTION AND THE REMEDY. 


It may be true that numerous down-town struct- 
ures in business centres evince great growth in 
New York; it is doubtless the case that the resi- 
dential quarters of the city enormously expand, and 
that the avenues and all cross-streets far up in the 
hundreds are crowded with happy homes of a pros- 
perous and thrifty community. But for homes 
under a cost of $5,000for house and lot, and for 
mechanics earning $3 per day and less, the grow- 
ing provision within the city is inadequate to a de- 

ee seriously threatening its future economic con- 

itions. 

Already manufacturers are fleeing from it, and 
outlying suburbs like Newark, Bridgeport, Pater- 
son, Elizabeth, Norwalk, and New Haven are pros- 

ring to aremarkable degree because of the inabil- 
ity of New York to comfortably house her skilled 
labor, and because of the excessive cost of handling 
raw material, coal, and finished products within her 
boundaries. As compared with Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Wilmington, Reading, and other similar man- 
ufacturing centres, New York is not at all in the 
race, because all these are “cities of homes for 
working-men,” while New York is a city of tene- 
ments for the only class on which her future pros- 
pects depend. 

What is the remedy for this congested condition 
of the metropolis, which is most aptly described by 
Henry George in a sentence of tremendous import, 
viz., “In the city of New York ninety per cent. of 
the populace pay tribute to the other ten per cent. 
for the privilege of shelter”? The natural and 
simplest remedy for this congestion is the enlarge- 
ment of the city, and the expansion of its boundaries 
so as to include the amplest space and accommoda- 
tion not only for its present teeming cig er 
but for the great increase which, within the lifetime 
of children now born, is certain as the sun to come. 


EXPANSION, CONSOLIDATION, AND RAPID TRANSIT. 


It is true that by the pressure of population the 
occupancy of the suburbs of New York has gone 
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forward at tremendous pace. In the single instance 
of Brooklyn an illustration is afforded of the out- 
growth essential to New York, while even beyond 
the annexed district toward the north, in New Jer- 
sey toward the west, and in Staten Island toward 
the south, a growth has gone forward of great pro- 
portions at the expense of New York, and yet for 
her eventual benefit. It will be for her benefit if 


she is wise in time to shape and control this growth, 
and by a wise and improved form of municipa)- 


MR. ERASTUS WIMAN. 


government seek to build up a vast city in the 
shape of a “Greater New York.” 

In the conception and fulfilment of the proposal 
to consolidate New York, Brooklyn, a large portion 
of Westchester County, and Staten Island lies the 
hope of the “city of the future” that will be worthy 
the genius and destiny of the American people. 
From it would flow enlarged and economical means: 
of communication from the centre to the circum- 
ference of the greatest aggregation of humanity on: 
the face of the earth. ice tebdees, free ferries, a 
free tunnel under the bay to Brooklyn from Staten 
Island, and a perfect system of rapid transit around’ 
the edge of NewYork to supplement that now existing 
on the main avenues, would work a revolution more 
beneficial to a greater number of people than by 
anything else anywhere else could be achieved. 


GOVERNMENT BY A HUNDRED CITIZENS. 


Essential to the perfection of government of so 
vast an aggregation would be the creation of a body 
of citizens by a selection of the universal voice of all 
the people. A hundred men of public spirit, elected 
by the people at large because of their prominence 
and fitness for so high an honor and so great a duty, 
would give to “Greater New York” an administration 
of its affairs consistent with the vastness of the in- 
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terests involved and the dignity and influence of so 
great a commonwealth. Separated from the State 
and the interference of men ill-trained and ignorant 
of the wants of the city, it should be a self-con- 
tained and self-governing community, compared 
with which the existing methods would sink into 
utter insignificance and ridicule. The ward heeler, 
the unknown alderman, the professional politician 
now found on the commissions regulating depart- 
ments, would be displaced equally with that strange 
travesty on the noblest of sentiments, “A govern- 
ment of the Boss, by the Boss, and for the Boss !” 

The example of London in the recent impor- 
tant change in her internal affairs may well be 
studied closely in its possible bearing on the welfare 
of numerous other great aggregations of people. No- 
where is a change more urgently needed than in 
the chief city of the New World, where population 
has become denser, where there is less provision for 
happy homes, and where, as long as existing condi- 
tions continue of misgovernment and a lack of 
public spirit, a decadence is more probable than in 
any city of the Old World. 

THE TRANSPORTATION QUESTION. 

The working out of transit problems will, as Mr. 
Wiman shows, have the effect to distribute the pop- 
ulation of the “Greater New York” over a far wider 
area, and thus incidentally to promote in a hundred 
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MR. WILLIAM STEINWAY, 
Chairman of the Rapid Transit Commission. 
ways the material and moral condition of the com- 
munity. Topographically, New York’s position is 
peculiar. The primary problem in devising a rapid 
transit system is to secure sufficient facilities for 
moving many hundreds of thousands of people every 
day upon parallel lines lengthwise with the island. 
Surface street railways run upon almost all of the 
longitudinal thoroughfares, and the elevated rail- 
way system plays a very great part in the enormous 
daily movement of population; but the growth not 
only of the upper portion of Manhattan Island, but 


also of the large annexed district north of the island, 
has progressed so rapidly that present facilities are 
already far overtaxed. 

THE RAPID TRANSIT COMMISSION. 

Early in 1891 a board of rapid transit commission- 
ers for the city of New York was appointed, and in 
October it was ready with a report. The chairman 
of this board is Mr. William Steinway. It pro- 
ceeded in the most thorough and intelligent way to 
study the needs of the situation, determining at the 
outset that it must lay the foundation for such a 
broad and comprehensive system of rapid transit 
as would meet the needs of the city at present and 
be capable of expansion in the future. After sub- 
mission of many plans and much public discus- 
sion, it was decided that rapid transit for the lower 
part of the city must be secured by a four-track 
underground structure, and it was determined that 
this line should follow Broadway, the underground 
road to be as near the surface as possible. 

The route is along Broadway and the Boulevard 
underground to 12ist Street, whence it proceeds by 
viaduct to 134th Street, and northward partly under 
ground and partly upon viaducts of masonry to the 
city limits—a total distance of some sixteen miles. 
Another line is to diverge from Broadway at Four- 
teenth Street and follow Fourth and Madison avenues 
in a general northerly direction to Jerome Park, 
this route lying about a mile east of the other. 
Electricity is regarded by the commissioners as the 
probable motive power. It remains to be seen 
whether capital will be forthcoming to meet the 
requirements of a franchise for the construction 
and operation of so costly but so desirable an im- 
provement. As Mr. Wiman intimates, a rapid 
transit system following the shore line of the island 
is deemed preferable in some quarters. 


NEW METROPOLITAN GATEWAYS. 

For the purposes of the “Greater New York” of the 
future, however, it is essential not only that there 
should be transit facilities upon Manhattan Island, 
but also that there should be bridges and tunnels to 
connect the island with adjacent areas. The first 
great step was the Brooklyn suspension bridge. In 
Harper’s Weekly for March 12, Mr. John G. Speed 
gives an interesting account of a number of bridging 
and tunnelling projects now chartered, begun, or 
proposed. There are, as he says, at this time five 
different plans on foot for joining New York and 
New Jersey and four to connect New York and 
Long Island, all with reasonable prospect of success, 
and it should be added that a tunnel from Staten 
Island to Brooklyn is one of the certainties of the 
very early future. There are to be two or three 
additional bridges to connect New York with 
Brooklyn and Long Island City, a great bridge across 
the Hudson at about Twenty-third Street, and sev- 
eral railway tunnels under the Hudson, one of which 
is now nearly completed. The New York of the 
future will be transformed through the agency of 
these splendid new gateways. 
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IV. LONDON’S MUNICIPAL STATESMEN AND THEIR PROGRAMMES. 


The recent London campaign has evoked numer- 
ous brochures and hand-books which are valuable 
as contributions to the general literature of munic- 
ipal government. One of these is a volume by Mr. 
Sidney Webb upon “The London Programme.” 
Another is an elector’s hand-book which contains a 
brilliant account by Mr. H. W. Massingham of the 
three years’ work of the late council. In some re- 
spects the most useful and interesting of all is an 
elector’s guide, edited by Mr. W. T. Stead and issued 
from the London office of THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
The people of New York would find Mr. Stead’s or 
Mr. Massingham’s hand-book particularly interest- 
ing because of the glimpse they give of the motives 
and characters of the men who are now atthe helm 
and who may be called the municipal statesmen of 
London. 


“THE RASCALS OF THE COUNTY COUNCIL.” 

The majority in the late Council were subjected, 
through their entire term, to very severe, and fre- 
quently to abusive and derisive, criticism. Mr. Stead 
writes as follows: 


The other day a charming representative of the 
ancient aristocracy of England, seated in front of 
a cheery fire in a West End mansion, remarked 
complacently that it was really the duty of every 
one to remain in town just now to help to defeat 
“these rascals of the County Council, as we had de- 
feated them on the school board. We have at 
last got rid of their swimming baths and their 
pianos for the board scholars; now we must get 
rid of these rascals who are ruining us with 
rates, and who will end by driving us all into 
the workhouse.” The phrase was picturesque and 
piquant. It embodies in a sentence the whole philos- 
ophy of the opposition to the County Council and 
its programme. “These rascals! Down with these 
rascals!” In so sacred a cause anything is justifi- 
able. Givea doga bad name, and hang him. And 
as the rascals are to be slain, better accuse them of 
raising the rates which in reality they have actually 
reduced. 

WHO ARE “THESE RASCALS”? 


“Rascals” forsooth—and who are these rascals? 
The London County Council consists of 187 members 
of varying degrees of reputation from Lord Rosebery 
and Lord Hobhouse at the top, to the Rev. H.B. 
Chapman and Sir R. Hanson at the bottom, but 
among the whole 137 there is not one man who has 
even been suspected of corruption or of abuse of 
trust. A more incorruptible body of men never as- 
sembled for the government of a great city. Nor is 
it merely in the absence of the grosser forms of cor- 
ruption that these County Councillors have made 
their three years of office a brilliant example of 
public spirit and civic devotion. The London 
County Council was young. It was therefore inex- 
perienced, and rash, and impulsive. It had all the 
faults, but it had all the magnificent qualities of 
youth. It hasshowed an enthusiasm which nothing 
could damp, a zeal for the welfare of the people 
which had never before been equalled, much less 
excelled, in the memory of living Londoners; it has 
displayed a courage verging on audacity in the way 


in which it grappled with the most difficult prob- 
lems, and at least fifty per cent. of its members 
have shown themselves to be real gluttons for work. 
There has been something of antique civic patriot- 
ism—if we may perpetrate the phrase—in their 
boundless devotion to the city which they represent, 
a devotion which is its one sufficing reward. For 
other reward they have none. Not even an approv- 
ing word from the people for whom they have 
labored and spent their strength and their substance 
amid the jibes of the press and the denunciations 
of all the robbers and monopolists and sweaters and 
vendors of obscenity, whose profits they have 
threatened. 


DEVOTION TO GOOD GOVERNMENT. 

The London Councillors serve without any com- 
pensation whatever. As to the manner in which 
they have devoted themselves to their tasks, Mr. 
Stead says: 


There are men on both sides of the Council who 
have dedicated themselves to the service of London 
in the same religious spirit that men dedicate them- 
selves to the service of the Church, without any ex- 
pectation of a fat living or a comfortable stipend. 
These men have in some instances sacrificed their 
business and injured their health by their devotion 
to the government of London. They are at it all 
day and every day, rendering an unpaid service of 
intelligence and industry which no money could 
buy, the cash value of which, estimated in mere loss 
of earning capacity during the time in which they 
are attending, not to their own affairs but to those 
of the community, is very great. Besides those dozen 
men who may be said to live in committee-rooms 
and in the supervision of the municipal service, 
there are at least fifty men who give fully half their 
time to the government of London. The remaining 
sixty probably do not give more than one day in 
the week. Averaging it all round, therefore, we 
may say fairly that each Councillor devotes two 


. days a week to the service of the town. 


Of the aristocratic classes there was a fair repre- 
sentation in the last Council, although Lord Rose- 
bery, Lord Compton, Lord Lingen, and Lord Hob- 
house were all Liberals, and the Tories, who consti- 
tute three-fourths of the peerage, had no lords on 
the Council. There were, however, a number of 
Tory members belonging to aristocratic families. 
Sir John Lubbock, who is a great banker, repre- 
sented in some sense the monetary interests of the 
city, and the Council contained a number of busi- 
ness men of wealth and prominence. But the great 
majority of the Councillors were simply excellent 
citizens of intelligence, energy, and zeal for the 
welfare of London. 


LORD ROSEBERY AS A MUNICIPAL STATESMAN, 

Lord Rosebery, who sat as the first Chairman of 
the Council, and who finally consented to a re-elec- 
tion and will therefore figure in the new body, 
needs little characterization here. He is one of the 
rising statesmen of England, and will be a very 
prominent member of Mr. Gladstone’s next Cabinet. 
It is not improbable that he may succeed Mr. Glad- 
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stone as the leader of the Liberal party and serve in 
his turn as Prime Minister of England. He has 
shown a broad and zealous interest in the progress 
of London, and he had this to say concerning the 
policy of the Council over which he presided : 

“It has been large, generous, and democratic, and 
I would cite, in proof of this, its treatment of the 





MR. W. H. DICKINSON. 


labor that it employs, its anxiety to provide and 
develop open spaces and public parks, its provision 
for the health and improved accommodation of our 
working population, and its proposed acquisition of 
tramways. Its main and guiding impulse has been, 
in my opinion, to be perfectly fair to all classes, 
but to aim at removing from London the reproach 
of being a quarter of the very rich surrounded by a 
vast nation of the very poor.” 


SIR JOHN LUBBOCK AS A COUNCILLOR. 

When Lord Rosebery resigned the chairmanship 
he was succeeded by Sir John Lubbock. This dis- 
tinguished scientist, financier, and statesman takes 
a less progressive view than Lord Rosebery of the 
proper functions and work of the London Council, 
but his presence has lent dignity and weight to the 
body. 

Sir John Lubbock suggests that in future the 
chairmen of the committees should be elected by 
the Council, and that the chairmen should select 
their own committeemen. He thinks that the Chair- 
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man of the Council should act as speaker, or rather, 
perhaps, as the Lord Chancellor does in the House 
of Lords; that the chairman of the General Purposes 
Committee should be, as it were, the Prime Min- 
ister of London, with the chairman of the Finance 
Committee as his Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
while the General Purposes Committee would occupy 
the position of the Cabinet in our constitution. 


THE CHAMPION OF PLAYGROUNDS AND PARKS. 

The case of Mr. W. H. Dickinson well illustrates: 
the great possibilities that a municipal career might 
afford any generous and public-spirited young man 
of pronounced ability, under right conditions of 
city government. Mr. Dickinson is young, rich, 
and a man of leisure. For three years he has given 
up every spare hour of his life to the organization 
of pleasure for te poor of London. He is chair- 
man of the Parks Committee, but has given his par- 
ticular attention to asub-committee on games. The 
Parks Committee has added extensively to the 
number of open spaces and pleasure grounds of Lon- 
don, and has adopted a policy of doing all in its 
power to provide facilities for the athletic life 
which young Englishmen so ardently enjoy. Under 
Mr. Dickinson’s eyc a number of gymnasiums have 
been established in connection with the parks, twenty 
new cricket fields have been laid off, eighty-two 
new football grounds and one hundred and eighty 
tennis courts have been added, and it is assumed 
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that two or three millions of people a year are now 
participating as players or spectators in the games 
which Mr. Dickinson and his fellow-committeemen 
have made possible. Mr. Dickinson isa Cambridge 
man and a barrister by profession, but able, fortu- 
nately, to give his entire time to the public affairs 
of London. It is probable that he will at an early 


MR. J. M’DOUGALL. 


day succeed to the chairmanship of the Council, for 
his qualifications are regarded as of the very highest. 


MESSRS. BEACHCROFT AND M’DOUGALL. 


One of the ablest of the young men of the Council 
was Mr. Beachcroft, who, although on the so-called 
Moderate side, and therefore a member of the 
minority, has developed great administrative ca- 
pacity and rendered distinguished services in several 
departments. It is expected that the Progressives 
will compliment him by making him one of their 
aldermen. For although the Liberals have won so 
great a victory, it is not their intention to follow 
party lines in selecting the little group of aldermen 
whom they are entitled to add to their body. 

What we may call the moral administration of 
London has had its most conspicuous representative 
in the person of Mr.J.McDougall. Backed up by a 
large majority of the Council, Mr. McDougall has 
waged a steady crusade against indecent music 
halls and in the general interest of temperance and 
order. He has won the enmity of the liquor dealers 


and their element, but London is a far cleaner and 
better city in the tone of its amusements and resorts 
than it was three or four years ago. 


JOHN BURNS THE TYPICAL PROGRESSIVE. 


Everybody in London admits that John Burns, 
“socialist,” “demagogue,” and “agitator,” has been 





MR. JOHN BURNS. 


one of the ablest and most influential members of 
the last Council and is likely to occupy a still higher 
position in the new body. A remarkable man in 
every way is this representative of the cause of 
labor. This is what Mr. Stead says concerning him: 

“There is little doubt that John Burns was able to 
do more for the cause of labor on the first London 
County Council than any single workingman has 
been able to do for his class in any three years of 
our history. Certain fateful moments arise in the 
revolution of human society, when everything, 
humanly speaking, seems to depend upon a single 
vigorous initiative or the impact of one strong, reso- 
lute will. Such a moment occurred in the English 
labor movement when the London County Council 
came into being. There was a good deal of social 
unrest in the air. The majority was sympathetic, 
but more or less uninformed upon the practical ques- 
tions at issue between the disputants, and it was 
left very largely to John Burns to lead the Council 
in the way in which it should go in relation to all 
questions regarding labor. From the very first he 
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succeeded in impressing upon those whom he came 
in contact with his singleness of purpose and his 
honest desire to do justly and deal fairly. From 
Lord Rosebery, the first Chairman of the Council, 
down to the doorkeepers, John Burns became a great 
favorite. He worked like a negro, often upon such 
Lenten fare that he almost fainted in the committee- 
rooms from sheer lack of food and rest. But with 
indomitable resolution he overcame all obstacles, 
and at the end cf three years has come out stronger, 
more popular, and immeasurably more influential 
than he ever was before.” 
THREE YEARS’ GAINS FOR LABOR, 

The following is a brief summary of what the 
London County Council, under the leadership of 
John Burns, has succeeded in doing for labor: 


“Fair” wages established in all cases. 

Sub-letting and sub-contracting abolished except 
for work that contractors could not do in ordinary 
manner. 

Practical clerk of works employed in each case 
where work of any trade is undertaken. 

A maximum week of fifty-four hours established. 

No man to work more than six days. 

Where continuous working goes on and two 
twelve-hour shifts were the rule, three shifts of 
eight hours are now observed. 

Overtime abolished. 

Contract labor abolished. 

In works of maintenance connected with parks, 
bridges, highways, all classes of men—such as 
painters, laborers, engineers, scavengers, carpenters, 
etc.—employed direct. 

Firemen, extra holidays. 

Ferrymen, six days per week instead of seven, 
and the same for men at pumping stations. 

Flushers and others now have boots, etc., pro- 
vided. 

The handy-man abolished and mechanics em- 
ployed. 

SIDNEY WEBB, MUNICIPAL SOCIALIST. 

Of the newly elected members who were not in 
the old Council, perhaps the most interesting is Mr. 
Sidney Webb. Mr. Webb is a literary man and ‘a 
philosopher, a political economist of the advanced 
socialistic school, and a reformer whose influence 
upon the rising generation in England has begun 
to be felt perceptibly. Mr. Webb is regarded as too 
much a man of books and theories, but his entrance 
upon active municipal duties will doubtless modify 
his programmes, which at present are very sweeping 
and inclusive. The following are the main features 
of the address Mr. Webb issued to the voters of the 
district in which he was elected to the new Council : 


Notwithstanding the creation of the County 
Council, the ratepayers of the metropolis are still 
deprived of the ordinary powers of municipal self- 
government. They have to bear needlessly heavy 
burdens for a very defective management of their 
public affairs. The result is seen in the poverty, the 
misery, and the intemperance that disgrace our city. 
A really progressive County Council can do much 
(as the present Council has shown) , both immediately 
to benefit the people of London and also to win 
for them genuine self-government. Do you wish 
your County Council to attempt nothing more for 
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London than the old Metropolitan Board of Works? 
This is, in effect, the reactionary, or so-called 
“Moderate” programme. Or shall we make our 
County Council a mighty instrument of the people’s 
will for the social regeneration of this great city and 
the “government of London by London for London?” 
That is what I stand for. 

But the crushing burden of the occupier’s rates 
must be reduced, not incréased. Even with the 
strictest economy the administration of a growin 
city must be a heavy burden. The County Counci 
should have power to tax the ground landlord, who 
now pays no rates directly. Moreover, the rates 
must be equalized throughout London. Why should 
the Deptford ratepayer have to pay nearly 2s. in the 
pound more than the inhabitant of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square? And we must get at the unearned 
increment for the benefit of the people of London, 
who create it. 

I am in favor of trade union wages and an eight- 
hours day for all persons employed by the Council. 
I am dead against sub-contracting, and would like 


to see the Council itself the direct employer of all - 


labor. 
WHAT LONDON SHOULD DO FOR THE PEOPLE. 


At present London pays an utterly unnecessary 
annual tribute, because, unlike other towns, it leaves. 
its water supply, its gas-works, its tramways, its 
markets, and its docks in the hands of private 
speculators. I am in favor of replacing private by 
democratic public ownership and management, as. 
soon and as far as safely possible. It is especially 
urgent to secure public control of the water supply, 
the tramways, and the docks. Moreover, London 
ought to manage its own pclice and all its open 
spaces. ; 

But the main object of all our endeavors must 

be to raise the standard of life of our poorer fellow- 
citizens, now crushed by the competitive struggle. 
As one of the most urgent social reforms, especially 
in the interests of temperance, I urge the better 
housing of the people; the provision, by the Council 
itself, of improved dwellings and common lodging- 
houses of the best possible type, and a strict enforce- 
ment of the sanitary laws against the owners of 
slum property. 
» I believe in local attention to local grievances, 
and I should deem it my duty, if elected, to look 
closely after Deptford interests, especially with re- 
gard to the need for more open spaces, and the early 
completion of the new Thames tunnel. 


OTHER DISTINGUISHED COUNCILLORS. 

A number of others of London’s municipal states- 
men might with equal propriety be mentioned and 
characterized here if space permitted. Mr. Charles 
Harrison and Sir Thomas Farrar brought eminent 
financial ability into the last Council, while Mr. 
Hutton, Mr. Lemon, Mr. Osborn, Mr. Roberts, Mr. 
Phillips and others have headed important depart- 
ments with great administrative vigor and capacity. 
Thus during the three years a considerable share of 
as fine ability as the English-speaking world could 
produce, and of as high zeal and civic patriotism 
as can be found anywhere, have been brought to 
the service of the new London municipality, while 
the result of the recent election gives assurance that 
the second Council will be in no wise inferior in 
quality to the first, 
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V. THE TAMMANY STATESMEN AND HOW THEY “RUN” NEW YORK. 


After reading Mr. Stead’s assurance that the 
men who now rule in the municipal affairs of 
metropolitan London are not only free from any 
imputation of dishonesty, but that their pronounced 
zeal for the administrative, the social, and the moral 
improvement of London affords the only ground for 
the criticisms launched against them—so that in 
point of fact they, like the early saints and martyrs, 
have been persecuted for righteouness’ sake—it is 
not pleasant to return to New York and inquire as 
to the character and methods of the company of 
men who are actually in possession of the governing 
authority here. There is in New York no official 
body that corresponds with the London Council. 
’ The New York Board of Aldermen, plus the Mayor, 
plus the Commissioners who are the appointive heads 
of a number of the working departments such as the 
Excise, Park, Health and Police departments, plus 
the District Attorney, the Sheriff, the Coroners, and 
other officials pertaining to the county of New 
York as distinct from the city of New York, plus a 
few of the head Tammany bosses and the local 
Tammany bosses of the twenty-four Assembly Dis- 
tricts—all these men and a few other officials and 
bosses, taken together, would make up a body of 
men of about the same numerical strength as the 
London Council; and these are the men who now 
dominate the official life of the great community 
of nearly eighteen hundred thousand souls. In Lon- 
don, the 137 ceuncillors fight out every municipal 
question in perfectly open session upon its actual 
merits before the eyes of all London and of the 
whole British empire. In New York, the governing 
group discusses nothing openly. The Board of Al- 
dermen is an obscure body of twenty-five members, 
with limited power except for mischief, its mem- 
bers being almost toa man high Tammany poli- 
ticians who are either engaged directly in the liquor 
business or are in one way or another connected 
with that interest. 


TAMMANY’S MODUS OPERANDI. 


So far as there is any meeting in which the rulers 
of New York discuss the public affairs of the com- 
munity, such meetings are held in the Tammany 
wigwam in Fourteenth Street. But Tammany is not 
an organization which really concerns itself with 
any aspects of public questions, either local or gen- 
eral, excepting the “spoils” aspect. It is organized 
upon what is a military rather than a political basis, 
and its machinery extends through all the assembly 
districts and voting precincts of New York, con- 
trolling enough votes to hold and wield the balance 
of power, and thus to keep Tammany in the posses- 
sion of the offices. Its local hold is maintained by 
the dispensing of a vast amount of patronage. The 
laborers on public works, the members of the police 
force and the fire brigades, the employees of the 
Sanitary Department, of the Excise Department, of 


the Street Cleaning and Repair Department and of the 
Water and Dock and Park Departments, the teachers 
in the public schools and the nurses in the public hos- 
pitals, all are made to feel that their livelihood de- 
pends on the fayor of the Tammany bosses ; and they 
must not only be faithful to Tammany themselves, but 
all their friends and relatives to the remotest collater- 
al degree must also be kept subservient to the Tam- 
many domination. The following characterization 
of Tammany leadership and method is from the 
New York Evening Post ; and it is in striking con- 
trast with Mr. Stead’s description of the motive and 
manner of the men who now rule London: 


None of the members occupy themselves with 
any legislation, except such as creates salaried oftices 
and contracts in this city, to be got hold of either 
by capture at the polls or “deals” with the Republi- 
can politicians here or in Albany. When such 
legislation has been successful, the only thing in 
connection with it which Tammany leaders con- 
sider is how the salaries shall be divided and what 
“assessments” the places or contracts can stand. If 
any decent outsider could make his way into the 
inner conferences at which these questions are 
settled, he would hear not the grave discussion of 
the public interests, how to keep streets clean, 
or how to repave them, or how to light them or 
police them, or how to supply the city with water, 
but stories of drunken or amorous adventure, larded 
freely with curious and original oaths, ridicule of 
reformers and “silk-stockinged” people generally, 
abuse of “kickers,” and examination of the claims of 
gamblers, liquor-dealers, and pugilists to more money 
out of the public treasury. In fact, as we have had 
of late frequent occasion to observe, the society is 
simply an organization of clever adventurers, most 
of them in some degree criminal, for the control of 
the ignorant and vicious vote of the city in an at- 
tack on the property of the tax-payers. There is 
not a particle of politics in the concern any more 
than in any combination of Western brigands to 
“hold up” a railroad train and get at the express 
packages. Its sole object is plunder in any form 
which will not attract the immediate notice of the 
police. 

DR. PARKHURST’S PHILLIPPICS. 

It is true that Mr. McDougall and the zealous Lon- 
don Councillors who have been reforming the low 
music hallsand compelling the dive-keepers and the 
semi-criminal proprietors of immoral resorts to 
obey the law, have been much maligned and ridi- 
culed in London even by so-called respectable Tory 
newspapers like the Standard. But the significant 
fact is that Mr. McDougall has prevailed in his 
policy and has been triumphantly supported at the 
polls by an overwhelming sentiment. Mr. McDougall 
and his official friends represent in London simply 
the same demand for decency and the observance of 
law that the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst and his Society for 
the Prevention of Crime represents in the non- 
official circles of New York. And against Mr. 
Stead’s indorsement of the good purposes and honest 
zeal of the London Council, it is painful to quote 
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REV. CHARLES H. PARKHURST, D.D., DENOUNCING TAMMANY’S MISRULE. 
(Reproduced, by permission, from Frank Leslie’s Weekly.) 


Dr. Parkhurst’s terrific indictment of the ruling 
authorities of New York as proclaimed from his 
pulpit in Madison Square, published in all the 
newspapers, repeated in substance by him in the 
witness-box before the Grand Jury, and again re- 
iterated on Sunday, March 13, before a congregation 
which was so strangely composed as to remind one 
of the Florentine gatherings that were drawn to- 
gether by the fascination of the denunciatory 
preaching of Savonarola. The following passages, 
concerning the men who absolutely govern what 
he calls “this rum-besotted, Tammany-debauched 
town,” are not pleasant reading, but they are from 
the sermon of a religious leader who is no cheap 
sensationalist, and who declares that he makes these 
utterances only after careful and extended personal 
investigation : 


In its municipal life our city is thoroughly rotten. 
Here is an immense city reaching out arms of 
evangelization to every quarter of the globe; and 
yet every step that we take looking to the moral 


betterment of this city has to be taken directly in 
the teeth of the damnable pack of administrative 
bloodhounds that are fattening themselves on the 
ethical flesh and blood of our citizenship. We have 
a right to demand that the mayor and those asso- 
ciated with him in administering the affairs of this 
municipality should not put obstructions in the path 
of our ameliorating endeavors ; and they do. There 
is not a form under which the devil disguises him- 
self that so perplexes us in our efforts or so bewil- 
ders us in the devising of our schemes as the polluted 
harpies that, under the pretence of governing this 
city, are feeding day and night on its quivering 
vitals, They are a lying, perjured, rum-soaked, and 
libidinous lot. If we try to close up a house of pros- 
titution or of assignation, we, in the guilelessness 
of our innocent imaginations, might have supposed 
that the arm of the city government that takes 
official cognizance of such matters would like noth- 
ing so well as to watch daytimes and sit up nights 
for the purpose of bringing these dirty malefactors 
to their deserts. On the contrary, the arm of the 
city government that takes oflicial cognizance of 
such matters evinces but a languid interest, shows 
no genius in ferreting out crime, prosecutes only 
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when it has to, and has a mind so keenly judicial 
that almost no amount of evidence that can be 
heaped up is accepted as sufficient to warrant in- 
dictment. 


But after all that has been said the great fact re- 
mains untouched and uninvalidated, that every 
effort that is made to improve character in this city, 
every effort to make men respectable, honest, tem- 
perate, and sexually clean is a direct blow between 
the eyes of the mayor and his whole gang of 
drunken and lecherous subordinates, in this sense 
that while we fight iniquity, they shield and 
patronize it; while we try to convert criminals, 
they manufacture them; and they have a hundred 
dollars invested in manufacturing machinery to our 
one invested in converting machinery. And there 
is no scheme in this direction too colossal for their 
ambition to plan and to push. At this very time, 
in reliance upon the energies of evil that dominate 
this city, there is being urged at Albany the pas- 
sage of-a bill that will have for its effect to leave 
the number of liquor licenses unrestricted, to for- 
bid all attempts to obtain proof of illicit sales, to 
legalize the sale of liquor after one o’clock on Sun- 
day afternoon, and indeed to keep open bar 160 
out of 168 hours of every week. 


THE SALOON POWER IN NEW YORK. 

The Evening Post and the Times, as well as some 
other of the New York papers, have published bio- 
graphical sketches of a large number of the Tammany 
leaders, in order to show from what classes they 
came. It is not necessary here to mention names 
or to epitomize personal details. But the conclusion 
is irresistible that the most lawless half of the great 
army of liquor vendors in New York wields the 
controlling influence in the Tammany Society. 

The Rev. Thomas Dixor, Jr., whose brilliant pul- 
pit oratory has frequently dealt in unsparing vigor 
with the maladministration of New York, writes as 
follows in a recent article in Frank Leslie’s Weekly : 


In New York City the saloon is the power behind 
the throne, before the throne, under the throne, and 
on top of the throne. In fact, the throne itself is 
built of barrel-staves. The Excise Board is fixed by 
the liquor-dealers. Wthout protest, they grant a 
license as a rule to anybody who has not served a 
term in the penitentiary. Itis perfectly safe tosay 
that if the devil himself should apply to this board 
for a license to set up a branch establishment on 
the children’s playgrounds in Central Park, it would 
be granted. Mr. Meakim would be absent and the 
other two cronies would put it through. In 1889 
we had nine thousand three hundred and sixty-nine 
licenses in force. The Excise Board, for some mys- 
terious reason, has published no report since then. 
But I am able to state that nine thousand five hun- 
dred and six licenses were issued in this city in 
1891, and are now presumably in force. The num- 
ber of unlicensed drinking-places is estimated at 
from two to three thousand. 


WHY TAMMANY CANNOT RULE DECENTLY. 
There is a time-honored proverb current in many 
languages to the effect that even his Satanic majesty 
is not so bad as he is sometimes painted, and there 
is another maxim of fair play which demands that 
the devil be given his due. It is only just to say that 
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there are among these Tammany bosses and officials 
many whom the exercise of authority has to some 
extent developed and educated, and who are not de- 
void of pride in the metropolis, nor maliciously in- 
tent upon the task of demoralizing the departments 
and debauching the city. But from the very nature 
of the case their first concern must be to maintain 
the solidarity of the Tammany machine. And this 
can be done only by means so essentially vicious 
and corrupt in themselves as to make it impossible 
that Tammany-created officialism should result in 
intelligent, economical, or well-ordered administra- 
tion of the departments. Mayor Grant, in his mes- 
sage to the Board of Aldermen on January 4, makes 
many sound and timely recommendations and ob- 
servations. Doubtless he is disposed to be as good 
a mayor as may be consistent with the personal 
ends he has in view and the necessities which his 
mob of Tammany heelers impose upon him. Mr. 
Croker, who has been connected with one and an- 
other department of the city government for years, 
has doubtless at times thrown vigor and good judg- 
ment into the promotion of some desirable line of 
municipal undertakings. And the same thing may 
be said of various other leaders of the machine. But 
their work for the city and its municipal advance- 
ment is at best only incidental. They do not per- 
mit it to interfere with their emoluments and their 
entrenched power as Tammany leaders, any more 
than the old Janizary pashas ever permitted their 
interest in the cause of good government through- 
out Bulgaria and Servia and European Turkey to 
undermine their military domination. The pashas 
permitted their underlings and faithful followers to 
plunder the country upon which they were quartered ; 
and to have checked the plundering would have led 
at once to the downfall of the pashas. 


MR. CROKER’S DEFENCE OF HIS MACHINE. 

In the February number of the North American 
Review there is printed a very remarkable article in 
defence of Tammany and its methods which pur- 
ports to have been written by Mr. Richard Croker, 
the chief boss of the organization, and which was at 
least signed and endorsed by him. In it occur the 
following sentences : 

Tammany does stand by its friends, and it always 
will until some such change occurs in human affairs 
as will make it praiseworthy and beneficial that a 
man or an association should stand by his or its 
enemies. We are willing to admit that the logical 
result of this principle of action would be that all 
the employees of the city government, from the 
mayor to the porter who makes the fire in his office, 
should be members of the Tammany organization. 

Mr. Croker makes a most ingenious and daring 
defence of Tammany Hall and its ways and works. 
In the March number of the North American Review 
there appears a reply by the Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, 
who has for many years been a close observer of 
New York City affairs, and who pays his respects 
to Mr. Croker’s article in language of which the 
following extract is a specimen’: 
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HON. DORMAN B. EATON’S REPLY. 


The spoils system is defended in its most de- 
spotic, repulsive, and vicious form. “All the em- 
ployees of the city government,” says our chief, 
“from the mayor to the porter who makes his fire, 
should be members of the Tammany organization.” 
Hence, every poor laborer appealing for employ- 
ment, and every youth seeking a clerkship, under 
the city, is without hope if he has not sworn fealty 
to Tammany and, we may add, paid bribe money 
to its treasury or its leaders. 

If a young woman would be a public school 





HON. DORMAN B. EATON, 
A Pioneer of American Civil Service Reform. 


teacher, or a poor widow be a matron in a city hos- 
pital, she must accept Tammauy’s war theories and 
wield little tomahawks in its defence. Office, ac- 
cording to Tammany, is not a trust, but a commod- 
ity. Are we really living in a civilized age and 
under a free government? 

Tammany is no, party, and refuses allegiance to 
any. It has no principles or platform to pledge it 
to duty. It fights only for itself. It is most like 
the mercenary and partisan war clubs of Florence 
which led to a despot. Its governmental theory is 
simple. It counts absolutely on the ignorant, the 
venal, and the depraved voters, holding them with 
the adhesive and relentless grasp of an octopus. It 
never alienates the grog-shop keepers, the gamblers, 
the beer-dealers, the nuisance-makers, or the prole- 
tariat. Patriotism and a sense of duty count for 
nothing in its estimate of political forces. Party 
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passion, selfishness, and hopes of victory and spoils: 
are its supreme reliance. 


DEPARTMENTAL EFFICIENCY UNDER TAMMANY. 

It would be instructive to examine the New York 
departments one by one in order to test the claims 
that Mr. Croker makes, in his North American Review 
article, of a high state of working efficiency. The 
water supply, when the new reservoirs are com- 
pleted, will doubtless be satisfactory ; but certainly 
in the detailed administration of the Water Depart- 
ment there are conditions existing that would not 
well bear the light of publicity. New York has been. 
spending millions for new pavements, and it is seri- 
ously questionable whether these new street im- 
provements have been made in an honest, durable, 
and workmanlike manner. The Health Department 
has perhaps enjoyed and deserved a better reputa- 
tion than almost any other branch of the city gov- 
ernment. If it is weak at some points, it has been 
fairly efficient and strong at others. But the edu- 
cational system of New York cannot be called credit- 
able when compared with those of Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, and the other principal 
American cities. 

The Legislature several years ago authorized the 
expenditure of some millions of dollars for the 
creation of small parks in the heart of the tenement 
district ; but the Tammany government has seen fit 
to do next to nothing in the carrying out of this 
desirable line of improvement. As for the Street 
Cleaning Department—for which there has been no 
lack of willingness on the part of the tax-payers to. 
supply abundant funds—it has been positively im- 
becile, and has broken down in confessed failure, 
so that Tammany has consented to accept the plans 
of a citizens’ movement for an entire reorganization 
of this public service. There is no sweeping criti- 
cism to be passed upon the Fire Department, either 
in New York or in any other American city. Pub- 
lic opinion so irresistibly demands efficiency in this 
branch of city government, and there is so much 
of inter-municipal comparison and local pride con- 
stantly urging a perfect fire service, that there is 
practically no danger of maladministration at this. 
point. As for the manner in which the Excise De- 
partment of New York is organized and carried on 
by the liquor dealers themselves, and in the interest 
of their own trade rather than in the public inter- 
est, with the connivance of a Police Department sub- 
sidized to protect them, Mr. Robert Graham, of the 
Church Temperance Society, makes the following 
reply to an inquiry by the writer of this article: 


THE EXCISE BOARD OF NEW YORK. 


Two things are requisite for effective legislation : 
1. A fair and equitable law sustained by public 
opinion. 2. Honest and capable officers for its ad- 
ministration. The excise law of New York consists. 
of acts passed at various times, with the view of 
restricting recognized dangers arising from the 
drink traftic. It needs simplification, codification, 
and further restriction. 

In the city of New York licenses are granted by 
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a board of three excise commissioners. Up to 1884 
this board was nominated by the mayor, and the 
appointment confirmed by the Board of Aldermen. 
At that time this board consisted of twelve liquor 
dealers, two professional politicians, and ten who 
followed other occupations. The results were nat- 
urally such as might be predicted from the premises, 
and the saloon keepers of New York outnumbered 
the sellers of food by. 2,800. 

In 1885 the confirming power was taken away 
from the Board of Aldermen, and the mayor became 
the sole appointee. Under Mayors Grace and Hew- 
itt, and with William Woodman chairman of the 
board, practical reforms were carried out, and any- 
thing good at the present time is a survival from 
that board. 

With Mayor Grant came in Messrs. Meakims, 
Fitzpatrick, and Koch, for whose administration the 
mayor is distinctly responsible. It is a matter of 
common notoriety that the chairman is always in a 
minority of one, and is officially responsible for the 
— of his two colleagues, and thus rum reigns and 
rules. 

This is the story on the surface. The underlying 
truth is that Tammany appoints, and its appointees 
are those who stand by the wigwam rather than the 
commonwealth. It isa government of spoils and 
not of ability or character. A condition precedent 
to an effective control of the liquor dealers is the 
overthrow of Tammany, not for her democracy but 
for her baseness. Dr. Parkhurst has rendered a real 
service to the city, and has shown himself a worthy 
successor to Howard Crosby. 


Tammany has had the audacity to promote a bill 
at Albany in the present session, prepared by the 
liquor dealers themselves, for the express purpose of 


reducing to an insignificant minimum the possibil- 
ity of any effective supervision and control of the 
traffic. Unquestionably, in its local application 
Tammany means protection and immunity for the 
liquor dealers. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, 


In a great city like New York few departments 
of local administration are of more far-reaching im- 
portance than those which have to do with the dis- 
pensing of public relief, with the guardianship of 
dependent children, with the care of the aged and 
the physically incapable classes, and with the treat- 
ment of criminal offenders. In London and the 
British cities generally great progress has been made 
in these departments, and there is exhibited in 
their municipal government a high intelligence that 
is showing the good results of modern methods. In 
the German and Continental cities particularly the 
charitable and correctional administration is devel- 
oping a noteworthy efficiency, with the consequence 
of a marked improvement in social conditions. But 
who supposes that Tammany is manifesting any 
zealous and really well-informed interest in the 
costly and complicated work of caring for all these 
classes in New York City? As to the manner in 
which the existing department of “ Public Charities 
and Correction” is arranged and carried on, and the 
ways in which it ought to be improved, Mr. John 
Finley, of New York, secretary of the State Char- 
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ities Aid Association, contributes for our present 
purpose the following interesting memorandum : 


To expect three men, selected for political rea- 
sons and not for administrative fitness, possessed of 
no special knowledge or experience in the line of 
the duties of their office, and subject in the discharge 
of those duties to the power from which they receive 
their appointments, to care intelligently and after 
the most approved methods for fourteen or fifteen 
thousand persons, embracing every class of the depen- 
dent, the defective and delinquent, from the infant. 
in the hospital to the adult criminal in the peniten- 
tiary, would seem to any fair-minded man unrea- 
sonable. And yet these are the conditions under 
which the “Commissioners of Public Charities and 
Correction of the City of New York” hold their 
offices, and this is what the public seems to expect 
of them. 


A GREAT TASK BADLY ORGANIZED. 


Some idea of the magnitude and importance of 
the work of this department may be had from the 
list of institutions under its control, and the 
amount of money that is spent each year for the 
support of their inmates. First, there are the in- 
sane asylums with more than five thousand inmates. 
Each one of the State hospitals for the insane, most 
of them with less than one-fourth this number of 
inmates, has more than six unpaid managers with 
a treasurer and paid superintendent to manage it, 
while the care of the insane is but a small part of 
the work of the three commissioners in New York 
City. It is obviously impossible for them to give 
much time and study to the proper care and treat- 
ment Of this class of public dependents. Then there 
are the almshouses, the hospitals for every class of 
sick, the hospitals for children, the pavilions for 
epileptics, the city prisons, the workhouse for mis- 
demeanants, and the penitentiary. Moreover, the 
department dispenses out-door relief in various 
forms. For the administration of these institutions. 
and the relief offered by the department, the com- 
missioners yearly expend about $2, 000, 000. 

Now, it is obvious that a board consisting of 
three of the most intelligent and best-trained men 
in the city would find it a Herculean task to look 
after the welfare of all these people, and do for them 
all that the study of experts shows to be best, and 
it is likewise obvious that the chances of the suc- 
cessful administration of this department are far 
less under the actual system of selecting commis- 
sioners. 

It is necessary, therefore, first of all that the work 
and responsibility should be divided, and the nat- 
ural line of division runs between the correctional 
functions and the charitable functions of the city. 


THE CITY’S NEGLECTED WARDS. 


There is a large class of public dependents who 
are now almost wholly beyond public supervision 
and control. I refer to the dependent children, 
nearly 20,000 of whom are maintained yearly at the 
expense of the city in private institutions. While 
the city is obliged by statute to pay for the support 
of a large number of these children, the city is not 
permitted to inquire into the worthiness of the cases 
admitted into these institutions, nor is it permitted 
through any of its officers to have a supervision of 
the children after they are admitted. For the care 
of these children, together with a comparatively 
small number in the public institutions on Randall’s. 
Island, the city pays yearly nearly $2,000,000. 
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Under the encouragement of this public subsidy the 
private institutions for children are yearly increas- 
ing in number and in size. Many parents relieve 
themselves of the expense of the children’s mainte- 
nance during the unremunerative period of their 
lives, and take them from the institutions when 
their labor is of some value—an injustice to the 
tax-payer and an injury often to both parent and 
child. If the city supports this class it should cer- 
tainly have some one to look after its inter- 
est in this expenditure. There should be a third 
commissioner or a new city officer, whose duty it 
should be to look after this class of public depen- 
dents, to inquire into the ability of the parents to 
support the children, and to see that they are kept 
and educated in the best possible way. No child 
should become acharge upon the city without the 
consent of this officer. 


FIVE NEEDED REFORMS. 


I should make these further suggestions, among 
others that might be made, for the improvement 
of the charitable and correctional methods of the 
city: First, that the insane should be transferred 
from the care of the county to the care of the State ; 


VI. 


Alike from the finamcial and the social point of 
view, the problems of taxation and of the control of 
productive municipal monopolies have assumed a col- 
-ossal importance in all the great cities of the world. 
There has dawned upon men’s minds a new concep- 
tion of the municipality and its functions. It is 
felt that the modern municipality is bound to con- 
sider itself a social organism, making vast and 
costly provision for an ever-widening range of pub- 
lic necessities. Not only must it supply the whole 
population with adequate streets, with great drain- 
age systems, with vast and wholesome water sup- 
plies, with abundant illumination, and with elab- 
orate fire and police departments, but it must also 
provide parks and pleasure grounds, galleries and 
museums and menageries, complete educational sys- 
tems beginning with the kindergarten and ending 
with the university and the school of technology. 
And it must respond without stint to every plan 
and method which modern science can suggest for 
the protection of the public health through improved 
house construction, purified food supplies, the ex- 
tinction of infectious diseases, and so on through 
the long list of now recognized sanitary agencies. 

But to meet all these new demands of the modern 
municipality vast sums of money are requisite. 
Who shall pay the bills? Modern tax reformers say 
that the reply is not far to seek. They show that 
this very growth and development of city life, which 
calls for new and improved public services, is itself 
the creator of vast sources of wealth. This wealth 
is not created by the industry or frugality or fore- 
thought of any man or set of men, but by the col- 
lective efforts of the whole community. The first 
of these sources of great wealth lies in the almost 
fabulous increase of the value of the lands upon 
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second, that a system of indeterminate sentences 
should be introduced in committing misdemeanants 
to the workhouse; third, that children should be 
entirely separated from adults in the prisons and 
other custodial and correctional institutions ; fourth, 
that the Department of Charities and Correction 
should provide for the lodging and employment of 
men and women now so miserably sheltered in the 
lodging-rooms of police stations; fifth, that some- 
thing should be done for the reformation of the 
younger misdemeanants who are at present brought 
into contact with adult and hardened criminals in 
the workhouse and branch workhouse. 


Under Tammany statesmanship New York can 
never expect to become a progressive and well-ad- 
ministered municipality. When the great non- 
official mass of respectable citizens become suffi- 
ciently awake to the loss they suffer through their 
present misgovernment they will forget the irrele- 
vant distinction between Republicans and Demo- 
crats, and will unite to deliver their metropolis out 
of the hands of the horde of janizaries and bashi- 
bazouks that.now ravage and despoil it. 


ON LAND TAXATION AND MUNICIPAL MONOPOLIES. 


which cities are built. Other sources of such wealth 
are the opportunities to utilize the streets for tram- 
ways and elevated railways ; the opportunity to sup- 
ply illumination, either in the form of gas or elec- 
tricity ; the use of approaches and terminal facili- 
ties or of water frontage, and various other anal- 
ogous privileges. In the large English cities apart 
from London, and in the German cities, where 
municipal government is unified and well organ- 
ized, nearly all of these sources of so-called “social 
wealth” are utilized by the city government in such 
a way as to produce large revenues which may be 
used to meet the educational and other heavy ex- 
penses of the modern city. 


LONDON’S WATER, GAS, AND TRAMWAYS. 


London’s lack until now of a live central govern- 
ment has left these things in abeyance; but to-day 
the great reforms that are under the most active 
consideration have to do with the better adjustment 
of all these monopoly sources of income, in order 
that the great London of the future may be adorned, 
improved, and made more fit a place for its teeming 
masses through the use of the wealth which natu- 
rally results from the very existence of the great 
human hive. First comes the question of a read- 
justment of taxation. At present all the taxes of 
London are levied upon the occupiers of houses, 
lands and buildings being exempt ; and unbuilt spaces 
are absolutely untaxed while their owners hold them 
from year to year, in order to grow rich upon the 
enhanced value that will result from other men’s 
efforts. The Progressives in the London County 
Council have many bold projects on foot. London 
is most wretchedly supplied with water by a number - 
of private companies which collect inordinate rates 
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from the long-suffering householders. It is proposed 
by the Council, without further delay, either to buy 
up the water companies or to introduce an indepen- 
dent municipal supply. In the due course of time, 
as a clear majority of the municipal leaders of Lon- 
don would readily admit, the municipality will un- 
dertake the direct manufacture and sale of illumi- 
nants. But the gas companies will not be bought up 
immediately, for two reasons. First, because it is 
desired to wait a little in order to see to what ex- 
tent electricity is to displace gas; and, second, be- 
cause it is believed that such great public undertak- 
ings as in their nature are safely postponable should 
be held in abeyance until the incidence of taxation 
is changed, in order that the millionaire ground 
landlords of London, like the Duke of Westminster, 
shall be properly taxed to meet the cost of such 
great projects. 

Already, however, the London Council has begun 
to purchase the street railways. Their charters, 
granted for a term of twenty or twenty-five years, 
are now beginning to expire, and it is the prevail- 
ing opinion in London that the lines should be pur- 


chased for the municipality, in preference to the’ 


granting of new charters. The tramways will 


doubtless be operated by private companies upon 
lease, the city deriving a revenue from the rentals. 
The programme of the London Liberal and Radical 
Union, which was prominently before the electors 
in the late campaign, and which was probably the 
work of Mr.Sidney Webb’s pen, may be regarded 
as representing the general view of the Progressives. 


The following portions of this platform, so over- 
whelmingly indorsed by the voters of London, re- 
late to these questions of control of municipal mo- 
nopolies and the taxing of land values: 


I.—THE CONTROL OF CERTAIN GREAT CORPORATE 
UNDERTAKINGS. 


1. The municipalization of the water supply; to 
be obtained by the creation of a Statutory Water 
Committee of the London County Council, elected 
yearly, with power either to introduce an alternative 
or additional supply or to take over the existing un- 
dertakings at a price corresponding to their depre- 
ciated utility. 

The Council ought also to have the power to for- 
bid the taking of water for London drinking pur- 
poses from tainted reaches of the Thames or Lea, to 
compel the restoration of proper compensation water 
to these rivers where, as with the Lea, there is not 
left sufficient flow to carry off the foul matter, and 
to veto the taking in any case of more than a rea- 
sonable proportion of the total flow of either river, 
as noted by the Royal Commission. 

2. The control of the gas supply; to be obtained 
by the regulation of the quality and price of gas on 
a basis more etficient than the present system, and 
by the creation of a similar Statutory Committee 
with power either to provide a municipal supply or 
to take over the companies on terms fair to the rate- 
payers. 

3. The control of the markets; to be obtained by 
power to enact by-laws to prevent such nuisances 
as constantly occur—e.g., at Covent Garden and 
Billingsgate, and to compel the existing markets, 
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so long as they continue, to provide efficient accom- 
modation, especially for food supply; and by full 
power to establish and carry on public markets in 
all parts of London without regard to existing mo- 
nopolies, and to take over existing markets where 
thought necessary. 

4. The control of the river and the docks; to be 
obtained by by-law powers controlling all matters 
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of public concern, and by controlling or superseding 
to that extent the Thames Conservancy, with power 
to the County Council to create new docks or to take 
over existing ones; or to promote a Public Dock 
Board for these purposes. 

5. The control of the tramways: to be obtained by 
such by-law regulations as exist in other cities 
(e.g., in Edinburgh), and by the abolition of the 
present limitations on the powers of purchase in- 
tended to be given by Parliament. 

As soon as the London County Council can obtain 
possession of a workable line it should be worked 
Ey the principles now in successful operation at 

uddersfield. 

6. The control of all the open spaces of London 
by means of regulations providing (e.g.) for their 
convenient use for purposes of public meeting, pend- 
ing the transfer to the Council of the spaces now 
(nominally) vested in the Crown, including powers 
over London graveyards. 

In the case of those parks and open spaces al- 
ready vested in the Council, its policy should be, as 
now, to make them of the utmost use for the recrea- 
tion of the people, by making all reasonable arrange- 
ments for sports, conveniences, and refreshments, 
and by providing music. — 
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IIl.—PRINCIPLES OF MUNICIPAL ACTION. 


1. That the County Council should not only treat 
its own workers fairly, but should set a good ex- 
ample to other employers in respect of the hours of 
labor, rate of wages, and conditions of employment 
generally. 

2. That the County Council should continue the 
policy it has already initiated of arranging for its 
employees a normal eight-hours’ day and a six-days’ 
week, and trade-union rate of wages. 

8. That it should assist the public, so far as it can 
without excessive cost, to make more use of the ex- 
isting possessions of London, by pressing for in- 
creased facilities at cheap rates on all tramways, 
subways, and railways; by pressing for adequate 
facilities as to workmen's trains; by utilizing and 
adding to the open spaces; and by assisting to reg- 
ulate the present chaotic arrangements as_ to hospi- 
tal, infirmary, dispensing, and other medical aid. 

4. That it should defend the interests of the pub- 
lic by demanding in the committees of Parliament 
a full equivalent for the public in return for monop- 
oly concessions—e.g., where vacant spaces or open 
grounds are taken for new undertakings a proper 
equivalent in land should be dedicated to public 
uses. 

5. That while acting in harmony with all local 
bodies, it should watch the common interests of the 
whole community of the metropolis, especially as to 
the housing of the people, the public health, and 
finance. 

6. That the Council should make due provision 
for the erection and management of municipal com- 
mon lodging-houses, together with power to make 
free night-shelters. i 

7. That the Council shall not have power to resell 
the freehold of any land which may come into its 
possession. 

8. That it shall uphold, as against the City, the 
necessity of one government for London, and de- 
mand that the County and City should be merged in 
one municipality at the earliest practicable time. 

9. That the Council should insist on the relief of 
the rate-payers— 

(a) By obtaining betterment contributions to 
improvement schemes. 

(6) By charging a proper quota of the annual 
London budget upon the owners of rental and 
ground values. 

(c) By the creation of a municipal death duty. 

(d) By the equalization of all rates through- 
out London. 

(e) By the division of rates between owner 
and occupier. 

(f) By the appropriation to the proper public 
uses of the metropolis of the funds of the City 
companies and charities. 

(g) By the equitable rating of vacant land 
and the collection of a fair share of the rates 
from the owners of vacant houses. 


THE PLATFORM OF JOHN BURNS. 

Mr. John Burns, who has been triumphantly elected 
by the voters of the Battersea district, made the fol- 
lowing declarations of his municipal creed in a 
manifesto to his constituents : 

I have decided, if elected, to devote my time to 
the duties, and am in favor of— 

1. The extension of the powers of the Council, so 
that the City, with all its funds and endowments, 
be included in and used by a real municipality for 
London. 
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2. That all monopolies, such as gas, water, tram- 
way, omnibuses, markets, docks, and electric light- 
ing, should be municipalized, and the profits, 
amounting to £4,000,000, or three times the Coun- 
cil’s revenue, devoted to public purposes. 

3. Establishment of free hospitals in every dis- 
trict, and control by the Council of those which al- 
ready exist. 

4, Artisans’ dwellings to be constructed and 
owned by the Council. 

5. Enlargement of powers so as to enable the 
County Council to undertake the organization of in- 
dustry and distribution, especially of those depart- 
ments dealing with the necessaries of life. 

6. Rigorous enforcement of Public Health Acts, 
and efficient sanitary and structural inspection of 
dwellings and workshops. 

7. The organization of unemployed labor on use- 
ful work at fair wages. 

8. The direct employment of all labor by the 
Council at eight hours per day, at trade-union rates ; 
women and men receiving equal pay for equal work. 
Three years’ experience has proved that. contract 
work, however well supervised, does not produce 
such good buildings and workmanship as the Coun- 
cil could secure by its own workmen. 

9. Direct control by the Council of the five mill- 
ions of money now spent, and too often squandered, 
on useless officialism and feasting by charitable in- 
stitutions and City companies. 

10. The police of the City and Greater London to 
be controlled by the County Council. 

11. Cumulative rating, the taxation of ground 
landlords for the relief of the occupier, and provid- 
ing new sources of revenue, as 6d.—half our present 
rate—now goes to pay the old debt left by our prede- 
cessors, thus depriving London of many necessary 
improvements. 

Besides these measures, I will work and vote for 
any plan that will enable London to reduce its pov- 
erty, brighten the lives, and increase the comfort 
of its people. 


AN EXPRESSION FROM HENRY GEORGE. 


Public opinion in New York is not so strongly 
aroused upon these questions of municipal monop- 
olies as in London. The water supply has long been 
in the hands of the municipality, and it is in most 
respects satisfactory. Land has never been exempt 
here from assessment for taxation purposes, and 
the so-called “unearned increment” has paid great 
sums into the municipal treasury. It would have 
been very fortunate, however, if the municipality 
had acquired and reserved large areas upon Manhat- 
tan Island in the days when land was cheap. It is 
also a question fairly open for discussion whether 
the rapidly advancing value of private landed es- 
tates in New York ought not to pay, in much larger 
measure than heretofore, for a great variety of 
much-needed public improvements, 

Mr. Henry George, who is universally recognized 
as the leading advocate of the movement for the ex- 
clusive taxation of ground rents, and whose brill- 
iant campaign for the mayoralty s. eral years ago 
gave a local New York application to the discussion 
of his theories, has responded to a question or two, 
propounded for the purposes of this article, with 
the following interesting statements : 
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The great importance of the recent London County 
Council election arises from the fact that the main 
issue of the contest, an issue thoroughly fought on 
both sides, was the principle of the taxation of land 
values irrespective of improvements, and that what 
has won by an overwhelming majority, after thor- 
ough discussion, is, in short, the entering wedge of 
the single tax. The Conservatives of the House of 
Commons builded better than they knew in the es- 
tablishment of the County Councils. The machin- 
ery on which they had relied for keeping the Lon- 
don Council Conservative failed them, and the 
result was the concentration of the local government 
of the metropolis in the hands of a legislative and 
administrative body which has from the first showed 
its amenability to the wishes of the mass of voters, 
and that has had importance enough to hold their 
attention. 

THE LAND-TAX MOVEMENT. 

In this body the effects of the agitation of the 
land question that has been going on in England for 
ten years has been clearly seen. The Royal Com- 
mission on the Housing of the Poor showed the effect 
of this agitation when it pointed out the relation be- 
tween land values and overcrowding, declared that 
the value now left to land-owners does not come 
from any industry or expenditures on their part, but 
is “the natural result of the industry and activity 
of the townspeople themselves,” and proposed a tax 
on the capital value of land, which, by compelling 
the owners of land to offer it for sale, would open 
building sites. Mr. Gladstone himself showed the 
same influence when, in 1887, he pointed out to the 
people of London that though the expense of the 
magnificent Thames embankment had been borne by 
taxation that fell on the poorest day laborer, the 
adjacent land-owners had reaped the full pecuniary 
advantage. But for obvious reasons its effect has 
not yet clearly shown itself in Parliament. The 
local Parliament of London, the County Council, 
has, however, shown it from its first organization 
in 1889. Lord Hobhouse, chairman of “The United 
Committee” for the taxation of ground rents and 
values, whose declared object is to substitute the 
taxation of land values for the taxation of buildings, 
and which is in reality composed of single-tax men, 
some “limited” and others “unlimited,” was with a 
number of other active members, among whom is 
William Saunders, who has been writing in this 
matter, elected to the first Council. Though not at 
once in a majority, they gained control of a com- 
mittee to investigate the subject of taxation, and 
have brought out a long series of the most telling 
facts, and, backed by the pressure from the outside, 
have steadily carried their points, until last winter, 
by an overwhelming vote, the principle of reliev- 
ing occupiers by the taxation of land-owners was 
indorsed by the Council. 

“Vested interests,” of course, took the alarm, and 
powerful organizations were formed to secure at the 
coming election a majority against what they are 
pleased to call “confiscation.” The result has been, 
for them, a Waterloo. But this is only a prelude to 
the larger parliamentary battle that the next gen- 
eral election must bring on. Already those organi- 
zations of the Liberal party whose declarations are 
equivalent to the platforms of our national political 
conventions have declared for the principle of tax- 
ing land values; and this action of London will 
hasten a radical discussion and a large forward step 
in the next Parliament. 

Viewed simply in its relation to the general prob- 
lem of municipal government, the London election 
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is most important. The local legislature has gained 
dignity and strength. That the body of London 


’ voters do care for the privilege of managing their 


own affairs through a central government, that all 
thought of going back to the old days of separate 
and all but irresponsible boards must be abandoned, 
and that a larger and larger measure of freedom 
from the control of the imperial legislature must be 
conceded, is now evident. There is a victory in 
London for the idea that here finds expression in 
the project of consolidating the municipal govern- 
ments of New York and Brooklyn with larger local 
powers, and for the idea expressed in the county 
bill for giving the counties the power of levying 
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taxes on real estate alone, on real estate and personal 
property, or on land values alone, as they please. 

And at the very heart of all the problems of mu- 
nicipal government lies the social problem toward 
which in the taxation of ground values the people 
of London are beginning to move. For, adjust as 
we may and safeguard as we may, universal suffrage 
must bring political corruption, where, of the great 
body of voters, some are too rich and others too poor 
to feel any interest in the conduct of public affairs. 
No matter what be the forms, democracy worthy of 
the name cannot exist when there are palaces on the 
one side and crowded tenements on the other. It 
is not merely the problem of municipal government, 
it is the problem of democratic government, the 
problem of the existence of our civilization itself, 
that has come to the front in London. 


FRANCHISES IN NEW YORK. 
As regards the granting of franchises to private 
corporations, New York statesmen, whether of the 
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Tammany school or otherwise, learned a lesson they 
will not presume to forget from the punishment of the 
“poodle” aldermen who gave away the Broadway 
street-railway franchise, which was worth millions 
in the open market. When the right of way has 
been secured for the new rapid transit system de- 
vised by Mr. Steinway and his fellow-commissioners, 
the franchise will be sold in the open market to the 
highest bidder. This plan has been adopted with 
sticcess.in the granting of franchises for several of 
the newer of the cross-town horse-car lines of upper 
New York. As a condition of the permission 
granted to change its motor power from horses to 
the cable system, the Broadway Railway Company 
has agreed to pay to the city a revenue of five per 
cent. a year upon its gross receipts. The Broadway 
franchise is worth a far higher proportion of the re- 
ceipts than this paltry five per cent. ; but at least 
the recognition of a principle is something. New 
York City ought, by all means, through the past 
decade to have derived an enormous income from 
the elevated railway lines. 

In his last message to the aldermen Mayor Grant 
deals with these franchise questions in a very able 
and timely manner. He protests against the gov- 


ernment of New York by the Legislature, and com- 
plains that, among other things, the Albany law- 
makers have “also the power of granting valuable 
franchises to private corporations, such as the lay- 
ing of pipes, change of motor power of surface rail- 


ways, and the maintenance of telegraph lines. In 
most instances,” he continues, “the private corpora- 
tions obtaining such franchises pay no revenue to 
the city, while their property rights receive the 
protection of all departments of the city govern- 
mont. The city authorities are constantly hampered 
in their efforts to promote the interests of the mu- 
nicipality by the interference of the owners of such 
franchises. Notably is this the case with reference 
to the condition of our streets and pavements, which 
are liable to be torn up at any time on the applica- 
tion of the corporations holding franchises to main- 
tain pipes thereunder. This power in the Legisla- 
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ture can only be taken away by a constitutional 
amendment. ” 


NEW YORK’S WASTEFUL FINANCIERING. 


Since Mayor Grant made this protest, in January, 
a considerable number of corporations have sought 
new franchises or valuable extensions of old fran- 
chises at Albany, and the disposition to abuse the 
rights of the people of New York City has been so 
manifest that Governor Flower himself has been 
impelled to send a veto message to the Legislature 
denouncing the giving away of valuable metropoli- 
tan privileges in and about New York and Brook- 
lyn, without exacting any compensation, either 
present or prospective, from the companies seeking | 
these gifts and rights. 

What is most wanted in New York is a compre- 
hensive, unified administration of the finances. 
Tammany boasts that it keeps the tax-rate low. 
But there is no virtue in a low tax-rate if the money 
collected is not judiciously expended, and if the 
public is ill supplied with the services and conven- 
iences that the municipality ought to provide. A 
broad scheme for the development of New York’s 
great property in the water frontage and docks; the 
treatment of the entire system of street railways 
and transit facilities of the metropolis as a legiti- 
mate source of large public revenue; the improve- 
ment in like manner of numerous other opportu- 
nities to secure for the whole people a net revenue 
from scores of companies enjoying special immuni- 
ties or holding valuable grants and franchises— 
such a municipal policy respecting productive en- 
terprises, in short, as the German and other foreign 
cities employ, ought, after a decade or two, to re- 
sult in the development from these sources of a pub 
lic revenue that would provide New York with the 
modern school facilities that its children need but 
do not now possess, and with a variety of those 
ornamental and useful public adjuncts which give 
distinction and character to a city, and which tend 
to develop municipal spirit and to promote the true 
civilization of the community. 





WITH MR. RHODES THROUGH MASHONALAND. 


THE REDISCOVERED GOLD FIELDS OF THE 


HE other day Mr. Stead was surprised and not 
a little amused to receive the following letter 
from the Land of Ophir: 


ForT SALISBURY, MASHONALAND, 
November 24, 1891. 

W.T.STEAD, Esq., “REVIEW OF REVIEWS,” London. 

Dear Sir: With a view of thoroughly studying 
Africa, geographically and otherwise, I have trav- 
elled on foot from Cape Town to this place, and 
later on propose proceeding via Telte to the Lakes 
District, and if possible overland to Cairo. Can I 
do anything to forward the circulation of your paper 
in thiscountry? If so, I shall only be too pleased to 
place my services at your command. I believe you 
are much interested in the work of the Salvation 
Army. Their party arrived here on Friday last, 20th 
inst., after about six months’ journey from Kimber- 
ley. On Saturday they paraded the township with 
brass band (six), wagon, and span of sixteen oxen, 
holding two meetings and collecting about £10. 
But all is very quiet here; many people have left, 
going down country and to the new township of 
Umtali in Manicaland. Gold is being found in all 
directions ; in fact, a man told me last night (an 
old experienced prospector) that he believed there 
was too much gold in the country, and that it 
would be presently “too cheap.” Trusting you will 
favor me with an early reply, ; 

I am, very faithfully yours, 
FRANK EDWARDS. 


Every one must admire the calm intrepidity with 
which Mr. Edwards proposes to carry out his tramp 
abroad from Cairo to the Cape, and we would 
gladly have utilized his proffer of service for push- 
ing the circulation of THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS in 
the innermost heart of Africa, where we have 
already readers and subscribers among the men who, 
each in their appointed way, are painting the map 
British red from Zambesi to the Nile. But long 
before this Mr. Edwards has probably walked into 
space, and no one knows when next he will emerge 
into civilization. His letter, however brief, is in- 
teresting and satisfactory, especially to those who 
have invested their capital. in the British South 
African Company. The Duke of Fife will be able 
to bear with fortitude the discovery that there is too 
much gold in Mashonaland. It is possible to have 
too much of a good thing, and Mr. Rhodes has for 
several years illustrated in a practical fashion his 
belief that too many diamonds are almost as bad as 
toofew. Still, sogreat has been the appreciation of 
gold that it will take a good many years—unless 
Mr. Moreton Frewen’s crusher works the miracles 
which are expected from it—before the gold from 
the mines of the Land of Ophir will affect the mar- 
ket price of that article at home. When King Solo- 
mon sent ships of Tarshish to carry the produce of 
the mines of Mashonaland to Palestine it is said 
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that he made gold and silver as stones in Jerusalem. 
The British South African Company, which is the 
chartered heir of King Solomon, has a good deal to 
do before it can equal King Solomon's achievement, 
and in the mean while the enterprising prospector 
can possess his soul in peace. 

Very different indeed from the simply written 
letter of Mr. Edwards is the elaborate correspondence 
which Lord Randolph Churchill has published in 
the Daily Graphic, an enterprising publication 
which, for the sake of the advertisement, thought it 
worth while to pay the amateur special correspond- 
ent the handsome fee of $1,000 per letter. The 
speculation was an unhappy one all round—unhappy 
for the Daily Graphic, because never did newspaper 
pay so highly for letters which were intrinsically 
worth so little; for South Africa, whose colonists 
were innocent enough to take Lord Randolph 
Churchill seriously ; and, most of all, for Lord Ran- 
dolph himself. Lord Randolph Churchill in his 
time has played many parts, but not even in the 
famous somersault which terminated his career 
as leader of the House of Commons and _ possible 
leader of the Conservative party has he afforded 
the public a more unseemly exhibition of irre- 
sponsibility than in his letters from South Africa. 
They furnish the culminating evidence, if further 
evidence were necessary, as to the impossibility 
of Lord Randolph Churchill as the leader of men. 
Whatever possessed him, unless it were that love 
of money which from of old has been declared 
upon the highest authority to be the root of all 
evil, it is difficult to say. The journey itself, like 
each of the letters which described it, seems to have 
been a freak. 

Lord Randolph, who, when the Liberal Govern- 
ment was thrown out in 1885, declared that he had 
tried every sensation in life and found even tiger- 
shooting pall before the raptures of party strife when 
an administration was overthrown, seems to have 
found one excitement which he had not yet tasted. 
He could make haste to be rich by taking up a gold 
mine or two in the Tom Tiddler’s ground of South 
Africa. <A saying was attributed to him, when he 
left England, to the effect that there was nothing 
else left worth living for in the world except being 
a millionaire. That proud position is not one, how- 
ever, that can be approached by a hop, skip, and 
jump, no, not even in South Africa. When Lord 
Randolph discovered that even in the Land of Ophir 
fortunes were not to be picked up on every ant-hillk 
he seems to have experienced a bitter disillusion, 
and, as persons of his temperament are wont to do, 
he gave full and petulant expression to this in his 
letters home. Of these letters the charitable will 
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say as little as is compatible with a due observance 
of the familiar precept, de mortuis nil nisi bonum. 
They display conspicuous absence of the qualities 
which should distinguish either a statesman or a 
special correspondent. 

The future of South Africa depends upon the 
hearty union between the European races. Lord 
Randolph contrived at an early stage to excite the 
almost savage contempt of the Boers. The future 
of British dominion in South Africa is bound up 
with the development of the British South African 
Company's enterprise in Mashonaland. Lord Ran- 
dolph has done what in him lay to throw the future 
‘into the hands of the Transvaal Boers, to whom, if 
he had succeeded, would fall the reversion of Mr. 
Rhodes’ magnificent enterprise. With the excep- 
tion of those who have speculated for a fall in South 
African shares, it would be difficult to name any 
section of the community which Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s letters have benefited. As letters, they 
have been somewhat dull and occasionally ridicu- 
lous. Asa traveller Lord Randolph seems to have 
neglected seeing the people who could speak with 
most authority upon the country which he was at- 
tempting to describe, and to have equally neglected 
the opportunities afforded him of visiting the places 
of most interest and importance in the country 
about which he was writing home. 


LORD RANDOLPH’S LETTERS. 

If any one wants to see the difference between 
the correspondence of a competent journalist and 
the attempt of Lord Randolph Churchill, he had 
better turn to the Pall Mall extra published last 
year entitled “In Afrikander Land.” Mr. Garrett, 
its author, had no such opportunities as Lord Ran- 
dolph enjoyed, but within the region he visited he 
left nothing unseen which it was his duty to see, and 
he interviewed everybody who had anything to say 
that was likely to interest the public at home. “In 
Afrikander Land” and Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
letters to the Graphic deserve to live if only as 
affording an illustration of competence and incom- 
petence in the field of special commissionering. 


THE SPIES IN THE PROMISED LAND. 


The Graphic letters, however, are forgotten, and 
the British public at the present moment, so far as 
Lord Randolph and his friends are concerned, is 
very much in the same position as the children of 
Israel were when the spies returned from searching 
out the land which they had left Egypt to possess. 
The men whom Moses sent up to search the land 
made all the congregation to murmur against him 
by bringing up a slander upon the land, with conse- 
quences which were the reverse of agreeable, either 
to them or to the rest of the congregation which 
believed in them. “For these men that did bring 
up the evil report of the land died of the plague be- 
fore the Lord.” Lord Randolph’s worst enemies 
will hope that he will be spared even so modified 
a plague as the influenza for bringing up a slander 


against the land. The important thing is not what 
Lord Randolph does or says, but what is the truth 
about Mashonaland. It so happened that in the 
same steamer which brought the member for Pad- 
dington back to England there came a worthy 
Dutchman, born and bred in South Africa, who had 
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just returned from a tour in Mashonaland with Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes. 
MR. D. C. DE WAAL. 

Mr. D.C. De Waal, member of the Cape Parliament 
and ex-mayor of Cape Town, is one of those sturdy 
burghers to whose industry and tenacity England 
owes the foundation of the imperial fabric which is 
rising in South Africa. Mr. De Waal is a man about 
forty-five, compact, well-knit, and with only a 
slight trace of his Dutch ancestors in his outward 
appearance, while his manners partake somewhat 
of the courtesy and civility which he has inherited 
from the French side of his house. The founder of 
the De Waals left Europe at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century; they have, therefore, for 
nearly 300 years been Afrikanders native to the 
soil. The great-grandfather of the present visitor 
was a captain of the burghers when they took the 
field against England in the war of 1806 at the Cape, 
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and his grandfather fought also as a private in the 
Mr. De Waal has been a politician and 
an Afrikander from his youth up. From childhood 
he has taken the utmost interest in the colony. In 
years past he took an energetic part in the found- 
ing of the Afrikander Bond ; for the last nine years 
he has been a member of the Cape Parliament, and 
in 1890, when Sir Henry Loch arrived, he was mayor 
of Cape Town, but his chief importance arises from 
the fact that he is fresh from Mashonaland, having 
made the grand tour as the companion of the Prime 
Minister in his recent inspection of the fair domain 
which he has just added to the British realm. 


same force. 


MR. CECIL RHODES’ COMPANION. 


Mr. Cecil Rhodes is a man who does not wield the 
pen of a ready writer. He is a man who observes, 
and reflects, and acts, but nature did not build him 
on the lines of a special correspondent. In conver- 
sation the Prime Minister for South Africa—for in 
that capacity London is coming more and more to 
regard him, although at present South Africa has 
no Premier, and his proper title is Prime Minister 
of Cape Colony—is fluent, racy, and lucid, and he 
would probably tell any one more about Mashonaland 
in half an hour’s talk than all you would be able to 
find out by reading all the letters of all the corre- 
spondents. 


THE BOOKS ON MASHONALAND. 


Mr. De Waal, although he speaks English with 
force and ease, thinks in Dutch and writes in Dutch 
with greater facility than in English. He is a 
writer who has contributed largely to the Dutch 
magazines, and he is at the present moment accumu- 
lating material for an exhaustive book on Mashona- 
land. At one time he contemplated the idea of 
writing such a work in English and producing it at 
once in response to the demand which exists for 
authentic information as to the new El Dorado; but 
no sooner did he arrive in. the whirl and rush of 
English life than he wisely decided that it would 
be injudicious to try rushing things, that his classic 
work on Mashonaland could not be dictated to re- 
porters in the intervals of business engagements, and 
that he had better adjourn the production of his 
magnum opus until he was once more free from 
London fogs and enjoying the exhilarating atmos- 
phere of his native colony. But Mr. De Waal, 
although abstaining for the moment from the exe- 
cution of his literary projects, came at once to 
Mowbray House after his arrival,and communicated, 
for the benefit of THE REVIEW'S readers, the notes 
and impressions of his recent tour through Masho- 
naland. 

Mr. De Waal may, of course, be mistaken in his 
judgment and estimate of the situation in Mashona- 
land. It may be unduly colored by personal feeling 
or political bias, but that is only to say in other words 
that Mr. De Waal is human and, like all other human 
beings, is subject to the ordinary limitations and 
defects of our common humanity. After allowance 
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has been made for these inevitable drawbacks, it 
would seem that he is the best available authority 
that we can possibly wish to have upon the subject. 
on which he speaks. The best authority undoubtedly 
would be Mr. Rhodes: himself, but Mr. De Waal is 
the second best, for the simple reason that he is. 
fresh from a journey of some thousand miles in 
which he rode in the same wagons and slept in the 
same tent with Mr. Rhodes. If he is not himself 
the rose, he has been so near the rose for so long 
that he must have absorbed some of the fragrance of 
the flower. Then, again, even more than Mr. 
Rhodes himself, he was ina position to form an 
estimaie of the agricultural value of our newly ac- - 
quired domain. The Dutch of the Cape are born 
agriculturists. From earliest childhood Mr. De: 
Waal has been on the land, ploughing, digging, 
driving cattle, and familiar with stock of every 
kind. The free veldt of that great continent is his. 
native heath; he has travelled over it in all direc- 
tions, either for business or for politics. Cape: 
Colony, Orange Free State, and the Transvaal are- 
all familiar to him, inhabited as they are by his. 
own people, among whom he is everywhere at home. 
But Mr. De Waal has not only the advantage of hav- 
ing been Mr. Rhodes’ travelling companion and of 
bringing to the survey of the country the practiced 
eye of a farmer, but he did, as Lord Randolph 
Churchill did not, take the trouble to see what was 
to be seen, and to go out of his way either to the 
right or to the left when there was anything to in- 
spect upon which it was necessary that the public: 
at home should have authentic information. 

No more striking indication could be found of the 
fact that Lord Randolph possessed as little of the 
instinct of the special correspondent as he does of 
the sagacity of the statesman, than the fact that 
while he was within half a day’s drive of the won- 
derful ruins of Zimbabi he refused to take the 
journey. That South African Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum, which does not even need to be dug from 
the vomit of a volcano in order to reveal to the 
world the exact image of a city of old times the 
very memory of whose dwellers has long since 
vanished from the minds of men, is at once the 
oldest and the newest thing that exists in the world. 
There is nothing like it, and there is very little 
chance that there will be another such find on the 
surface of our planet; yet Lord Randolph, when 
within fifteen miles of this unique monument of a 
vanished past, refused to go and see it, and that 
although he was supposed to be representing the 
interests of the readers of the Daily Graphic, using 
his eyes, and paid to use them, for the benefit of 
the public at home. Any professional journalist 
who had so neglected his duties would have been 
dismissed without notice as hopelessly lacking in 
any conception of his most elementary duty. Mr. 
De Waal, although saddled with no responsibility 
to the British press, did not neglect his chance. 
He visited Zimbabi, and not Zimbabi alone; he 
travelled from fort to fort throughout the whole of 
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the South African Company’s territories, and wher- 
ever there was a reef of gold-bearing quartz to be 
seen there he went to see it, in order that he might 
see with his eyes and hear with his ears and judge 
at first hand. Another point in favor of Mr. De 
Waal is that he does not speak until he has seen 
everything, and not even then until after having 
had a couple of months of grave reflection over the 
‘facts which he collected in his tour. Add to this 
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sions which I express are those formed after hearing 
everything that was to be heard and seeing every- 
thing that was to be seen. If, as you suggest, my 
report differs very much from that of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, I can only say to you what I have 
already said to others. It is not what I say, it is 
what are the facts of the question. As tothe facts, 
they are so plain that I would meet Lord Randolph 
on any platform in the kingdom and prove not by 





that in interviewing the old 








nunters and adventurous farm- | 
ers who are trekking northward 
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speak with them in their own 
Janguage, a circumstance which 
means a great deal. You can 
get more out of a man in five 
minutes if you speak to him in 
this own tongue than you can in 
half an hour if you have to 
bungle it through an interpre- 
‘ter or compel him to speak in 
ibroken English. 


THE FINEST COUNTRY IN THE 
WORLD. 


“Mashonaland,” said Mr. De 
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ing the country for the last 
twenty years: ‘Mashonaland is 
the finest country God ever 
made.’ He spoke as a hunter; I speak asa farmer. 
It is a land which to any one who knows anything 
about the veldt is the richest in South Africa, a coun- 
try abounding in all natural wealth, fertile, sparsely 
populated, but full of everything which is necessary 
for a great colony. As for the gold, that is a mat- 
ter upon which I am not an expert, but although 
not a miner or prospector or speculator myself, I 
can give you the evidence of the best authorities 
upon the subject. I have visited the leading reefs 
and talked with the men who are working them. I 
have brought back samples of the quartz which I 
have had submitted to an analyst in Cape Town, 
and I can give you bere the exact figures as to the 
results which the various reefs yield, and you will 
see from these figures that in gold the country is as 
good as it is for grazing and farming. 
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A CHALLENGE TO LORD RANDOLPH. 

“T have not lived long in the country, and do not 
pretend to speak with anything like the authority 
of such men as Selous; but I have seen Mr. Selous, 
talked with him, and travelled with him for days 
and days. I have heard all that he had to say to 
Mr. Rhodes, and. in short, although our journey 
-was very brief, we heard everything which the best 
amen in the country could tell us, and the conclu- 
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what I say, but by what all the best authorities, 
Dutch and English, agree upon, and show that he 
speaks of that which he knows nothing without 
observation or information. 

THE AFRIKANDER’S STANDPOINT. 

“Perhaps I had better begin by explaining to you 
exactly where I stand and how I look at the ques- 
tion of South Africa. I am Dutch by birth and 
language, but I recognize that South Africa will be 
European ; the English and the Dutch must unite, 
as did the Dutch and the Huguenots in the earlier 
years of the colony. The harmonious union of the 
two white races is the condition of progress and 
peace in South Africa. It is the glory of Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes that he, more clearly than any other English- 
man, recognizes this truth, and has at last secured 
its recognition as the axiom of South African policy 
even at the Colonial Office. Iam an Afrikander of 
the Afrikander Bond and a follower of Mr. Hof- 
meyer; but I am also a Cape Colonist, and my idea 
of the future of the Cape Colony is that the develop- 
ment of the Cape right up to the Zambesi must be 
in its hands, not because the Cape Colony is English 
and the Transvaal Dutch, but because the Dutch and 
English of the Transvaal are the rivals and competi- 
tors of the Dutch and English of the Cape Colony. 
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As a native of the Cape Colony I wish to keep the 
development of the back country in our hands 
rather than give it over toany oneelse. It is a mis- 
take to think that the Cape is English and the 
Transvaal Dutch; they are both English-Dutch and 
Dutch- English. The antagonism which at one time 
seemed to be fermented by the mischievous policy 
of some British statesmen has disappeared under 
the wise and humanizing influence of Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes. So great is the influence which he has 
obtained that in the last months of the last year 
his Government, through Mr. Siveright, concluded 


MR. J. H. HOFMEYER, 
Leader of the Dutch in the Cape Parliament. 

the railway convention satisfactorily with the Trans- 
vaal, notwithstanding the irritation produced by 
the letters of Lord Randolph Churchill. Mr. 
Rhodes’ policy is to make Cape Town the centre 
and capital of the whole of South Africa. With 
that in view, he has just given a site valued at 
£16,000 to found a university which he hopes will 
attract the youth from all the states of South Africa, 
and which will become the Oxford and Cambridge 
of the Southern Continent. 


THE DUTCH AND MASHONALAND. 

“Tt is a mistake to think that the Dutch at the 
Cape regard with antipathy the development. of 
Mashonaland, especially when the country is opened 
up by the direct central railway running northward. 
What the Dutch agriculturist and fruit-grower of 
the Cape think is that the opening up of the great 
territories to the north will make a market for their 
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goods. They will send fruit and cattle and manu- 
factures of all kinds in exchange for the gold which 
the northern territories will yield. They also recog- 
nize frankly that for all that part of Mashonaland 
which lies on the eastern slope communication must 
be by sea and not overland. 


THE DIFFICULTY ABOUT THE NATIVES. 


“The one difficulty which stands in our way is 
the native question ; and until that native question 
is settled so as to secure the whites against the pre- 
dominance of the blacks, you will find a great diffi- 
culty in securing for the South African Company 
the full support of the Dutch voté at the Cape. The 
principle which is involved in Mr. Hofmeyer’s. 
Native Bill is very simple and represents the irre- 
ducible minimum without which Mr. Hofmeyer and 
the Afrikander Bond will not agree to any further 
development of territory toward the Zambesi. With 
this I believe Mr. Rhodes entirely concurs. On this 
subject there is no difference of opinion between 
Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Hofmeyer, unless it is that Mr. 
Rhodes would take an even more advanced view 
than Mr. Hofmeyer in dealing with the question. 
The question lies in a nutshell. Cape Colony is 
what it is now because of the brain and energy of the 
white colonists, but these white colonists are in 
a minority in the state which they have founded 
among the native tribes. Extension of their territory 
northward increases the black majority and dimin- 
ishes the relative voting strength of the European 
citizens. For my own part I do not object to the 
natives having votes if they are civilized natives, 
such as, for instance, we have in the neighborhood 
of Cape Town, but the full-blooded Kaffir is not a 
desirable citizen, nor is he one on whose franchise 
vou can base the fabric of empire. 

THE FRANCHISE QUESTION, 

“At present every man who occupies land and 
house the total value of which is estimated at £25- 
has a vote both for the District Councils and for the 
Cape Parliament. Every man, black or white, is 
allowed to be elected to the Cape Parliament. Un- 
til the present day no blacks have been elected, 
neither has the native franchise been as mischievous 
as it might become in the hands of agitators such 
as the occasion is sure to bring forth. But the 
native vote is not an independent vote; it is in the: 
hands of the missionaries in the country and in the 
hands of the canteen-keepers in the towns. Either 
spirituous or spiritual influence is supreme. Ata 
word from the missionary they will vote in a drove 
against the men who are employing them, and but 
for whose capital and energy they would soon re- 
lapse into savagery. The tendency of the native to 
relapse is very great, and under stress of warlike 
excitement even the best civilized native is apt to: 
fling off his trousers, don his blanket, and fight as 
his fathers fought before him. A man who owns 
20,000 acres and who employs 200 boys cultivating 
his land has only one vote, while each of his boys 
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has a vote by virtue of the house and land which 
he allows them to occupy. There are some, and 
those among the most influential, who believe that 
we shall never be right until we have adopted the 
same custom that is in Natal, and allow no black 
man to have any vote, but that, Mr. Hofmeyer 
thinks, is going too far, and what he proposes is 
this: 


WHAT MR. HOFMEYER WANTS. 


“That those who have votes by virtue of occupy- 
ing £25 worth of land shall keep them, but that no 
new votes can be added to the register unless the 
value of their land and house is £100. Further, that 
all occupiers whose land is estimated at more than 
£100 should have two votes, and that all university 
graduates should also havea vote. At present many 
university graduates living on their fathers’ prop- 
erty, with none of their own, have no vote atall. By 
these means Mr. Hofmeyer thinks we should be able 
to hold our own and to contemplate without alarm 
the expansion of the frontier toward the Zambesi. 
But if we cannot do this we will not go forward. 
Rather would we that the northern territories should 
fall to the Transvaal, or to whom they will, so long 
as they do not come to the Cape Colony. 


NOT IN FAVOR OF SLAVERY. 


“It is a gross delusion to think because we ob- 
ject to give the franchise to an ignorant black 
majority and to make them absolute lords and mas- 
ters over their masters, we desire to have slavery 
back again, as a moment's reflection will show 
you. You may ask the most bigoted old farm- 
ers who are in the country, and they will tell you 
that they do not wish slavery back again. For 
this reason—they know that slavery means a greater 
amount of capital to enable you to farm than under 
the present system of free labor. When a farmer 
takes land he has to buy his horses, his cows, his 
mules, his sheep and his agricultural implements, 
but he has not at present to buy his farm hands ; 
they are hired from week to week, and there is no 
capital expenditure upon them. It is therefore a 
pure gain to the farmer to be able to obtain his 
labor in the market as he wants it from day to 
day without sinking a large sum in the capital ex- 
penditure required for the purchase of the hands. 
The responsibilties of ownership between the farmer 
and his slaves were almost as great as those recog- 
nized by the employer to-day. You had to feed and 
look after your servants just as much in one way as 
another. It would be a sheer loss to the farmers to 
make the natives slaves, but that is another thing 
from saying that we ought to give them the whip- 
hand over us. That we will not do, and it is an 
instinct of self-preservation that compels us to retain 
in our hands sufficient control to make South Africa 
_a white European state and not a black savage one. 
Those that tell vou that the natives are virtual slaves 
in the Transvaal and the Orange Free State say that 
which is false. They are not allowed to go out after 


nine o'clock at night, that is true; but every boy is 
allowed to leave his employment whenever he likes. 
There is no permanence in the tie which binds the 
Boer and the black. 


IN FAVOR OF CIVILIZING BY LABOR. 

“The work of civilizing these people is slow, and it 
is sometimes pressed with a zeal which is not 
of knowledge. There was, for instance, Sir Bartle 
Frere, who was a very excellent man, but he wished 
to civilize the whole world ina year. The result 
was that we had in one year wars all round the 
frontier ; the Cape Colony has never known so many 
wars in one year before. The missionaries wish “to 
educate them, and as a result they have the boys in 
schools sometimes until they are twenty-five years 
old, while the farmers can get no labor for plough- 
ing and harvesting. I proposed in the Cape Parlia- 
ment last year that for six weeks in ploughing and 
six weeks in harvesting the native schools should be 
closed, and this seems to me necessary unless our 
agriculture is to be ruined.” 

THE GOVERNOR OF CAPE COLONY. 

“Now, Mr.De Waal,” said I, “we comprehend 
pretty well where you stand in South African poli- 
tics, but before you begin to tell us of your excur- 
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SIR HENRY LOCH, 
Chie? Commissioner ot the Cape. 

sion through Mashonaland, would you be so good as 
to tell us how Sir Henry Loch is getting on?” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. De Waal. “Sir Henry Loch 
seems to me about the best Governor we have had 
in South Africa. I can remember personally Sir 
Henry Berkley, Sir Philip Wodehouse, Sir Bartle 
Frere, and Sir Hercules Robinson. Of all these I 
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know none who has taken more pains to make him- 
self acquainted with the needs of the Cape Colony 
than Sir Henry Loch. He has travelled everywhere, 
seen every one, and he gives his hearty support to 
all that is for the benefit of South Africa. He isa 
very good Governor, and we are fortunate in having 
him at the Cape just now.” 


OFF FOR MASHONALAND. 


“Now for your journey ; when was it begun?” 


“We had intended,” said Mr. De Waal, “to start 
in October, 1890, and we went as far north as Tuli 
with the Governor, but when we proposed to go 
farther we learned that the floods were out and the 
rivers impassable; so we abandoned the project 
until last year, when it was successfully carried 
out. Wewent by the Pungwe route. We left Cape 
Town on September 14 by rail to Port Elizabeth, 
from there with the Maxican to Durban, and from 
there with the Norseman. Wecalled at Tuhamcam 
along the coast, and then landed at Beira, on Sep- 
tember 26, at the mouth of the Pungwe River. 
It is a beautiful bay, into which the broad river 
Pungwe cmpties itself—a river and a bay which are 
destined to play a somewhat important part in the 
history of Southeastern Africa, as the whole of the 
coast-line is in the hands of the Portuguese. I went 
there rather prejudiced in favor of the Portuguese. I 
thought they had been treated in a rather high- 
handed fashion, and I was prepared to take a very 
sympathetic view of their grievances. I was very 
speedily undeceived. The Portuguese there are no 
use ; they are worse than no use, they are in the way ; 
they are no good to anybody or anything, and not 
much to themselves either. They are the obstruc- 
tive dog in the manger of South Africa. The one 
thing to be hoped is that the whole of the Portuguese 
may be bought out, so that we may have the shore- 
line as well as the interior. After we landed at 
Beira we were in their country, and our experience 
of them began at once, for no sooner had we landed 
than the Portuguese Governor objected to our escort, 
which consisted of as few as possible, for the journey 
into the interior. We were three Europeans—Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, Mr. Johnson, and myself—with nine- 
teen Kaffirs. It took us a day and a half before we 
got through the obstacles put in our way by the 
Portuguese Governor. Mr. Rhodes succeeded at last, 
however, in getting permission for our servants to 
accompany us. 

THE PUNGWE. 

“We then went on board the river steamer Agnes, 
which was to carry us seventy miles up the Pungwe. 
This boat is a beautiful little craft, but it draws four 
and a half feet of water and therefore in the higher 
reaches of the river is in danger of grounding 
except at high tide. The Pungwe is a tidal river, 
about a thousand yards wide atits mouth. It gradu- 
ally narrows until it ceases to be navigable, but 
the tide goes up for at least seventy miles, and 
when you are half way up it is as broad as the 
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Thames at London Bridge. The current is not 
rapid and navigation is good. There will be no 
difficulty in using the Pungwe as the ocean-gate of 
Eastern Mashonaland. After steaming up the 
Pungwe for about seventy miles we reached Mapan- 
das. We took up with us on board some ponies and 
horses with which we were to make the march 
through the low-lying country which skirts the 
coast and the Mashonaland table-land. 


THROUGH THE FEVER BELT. 


“We began our march into the interior along the 
route shown in the map. For a few miles we were 
able to make use of our carts, but after that the’ 
roads ceased and we had to abandon them. Then 
we mounted such things as we needed on the backs 
of our pack animals, and then started through the 
wilds which led to the interior. It was as if we 
were in a steaming hot-house, the temperature being 
as high as 120° to 130° in the sun. It makes you 
very thirsty, and you drink, drink, drink all day 
long. You drink the best water that you can get, 
lime juice, and whiskey. We also took plenty of 
quinine in order to resist the malaria. We got 
through without any of our party being laid up 
with fever. Although at times we felt rather fever- 
ish, we succeeded in keeping it at bay. Asarule 
we had plenty of water, but on one occasion we had 
to drink from a pool of water which, even when 
filtered, was disagreeable. The extreme heat makes 
you languid, but otherwise we experienced no in- 
convenience. Lantuidness, thirst, and a few symp- 
toms of fever were the worst which we suffered in 
our march into the interior. 


THE INEVITABLE RAILWAY. 


“A surveying party was busy with the survey 
for the railway which is to be made, negotiations 
for which, I believe, are still in progress between 
the Mozambique Company, the Portuguese, and the 
British South African Company. This railway will 
be of narrow gauge, and will run through the Tetze 
country, carrying goods at the rate of ten miles an 
hour. The whole length of line between the land- 
ing-stage on the Pungwe and the highlands, where 
the goods can be transferred into wagons, is seventy 
miles. The cost of construction will be £3,000 a 
mile, and as it is seventy miles long it will cost 
altogether a little over £200,000. We did not think 
it would be a difficult line to construct. There are 
pO swamps, only a first turf ground, and after the 
Modacheri River hills with rock and gravel. 


A HUNTER’S PARADISE. 


“After leaving the Pungwe we passed through 
forty miles of open country, which I can best describe 
by saying that it was simply one huge zodlogical 
garden. Never before have I seen such abundance 
of wild animals. They have been left all these ages 
undisturbed by man, and the result is that for the’ 
sportsman no such region exists in tne world. 
Great herds of buffaloes can be seen within gunshot 
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of the road. You fire at a great buffalo bull, and 
the moment the report of your rifle is heard you see 
you are in the midst of animals of all kinds. Wild 
pigs jump up to the right, to the left herds of 
koodoos rush away into the more distant glades, and 
. the whole forest seems suddenly instinct with life. 
You go a little farther, and you come upon fresh 
spoors of herds of elephants, then you come upon 
giraffes and herds of guaggas and antelopes, and 
every description of animal which abounds in South 
Africa. It is, as I said, one great zodlogical garden 
for the whole of the forty miles. 


“TOUSY WITH LIONS.” 


“Then at night you have the lions. Youcan form 
some idea of the number of lions when 1 tell you 
that the place was described to us as being ‘lousy 
with lions.’ As soon as the sun set they began to 
roar, and they kept up roaring all the night through. 
We spent two nights in this region. The first night 
I never slept a wink. The camp was pitched in the 
centre of a circle of fires, and I lay awake wonder- 
ing whether those lions, who seemed to form a circle 
round us, roaring in chorus, might not rush our 
camp and carry off our horses, in which case we 
would indeed have been in a very difficult position. 
Fortunately, thanks to the fires, the lions did not 
venture to intrude. The next night we were so 
tired that we all slept like logs, as if the lions’ 
roar had been a lullaby to hush us to sleep. In the 
middle of the night one of our black fellows woke 
me up with the alarming news that a lion was in 
the camp. I woke Johnson up and told him. ‘ All 
right, shoot him,’ he said, and turning on his side 
went to sleep again. I said to the native, ‘ Yes, I 
am coming,’ and then I also went to sleep. The 
natives, being left alone and finding they could get 
no help from us, managed to scare the lions with 
fire, and when the sun rose we found our little car- 
avan intact. 


MR. RHODES CHASED BY A LION, 


“The next morning a very curious incident hap- 
pened, which might have had a very tragic ending. 
In the morning before the camp was struck Mr. 
Rhodes went away some distange from the tent. He 
was startled by a lion, which showed every disposi- 
tion to utilize the Prime Minister of the Cape as a 
meal for his breakfast. The first thing we knew of 
it was Mr. Rhodes running for his life for the camp 
circle, with his pajamas hanging down about his 
knees. In another moment he was safe, although 
out of breath and nota little excited at having been 
chased by a lion through the woods. That was the 
closest escape we had from the lions; but all of our 
party was not equally fortunate. 


MAN-EATING LIONS, 

“In one of the marches a beautifui chestnut horse, 
with two attendants, was late in coming into camp. 
it had straggled behind, and we never saw it again 
nor its attendants. Its bones were found lying be- 
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side its pack; it had evidently been set upon by 
lions and devoured. What became of the natives 
we never heard. It is more likely that they had 
fled and escaped than that they shared the fate of 
their horse. The lions are somewhat partial to 
human food. It is the same with lions as with 
man-eating tigers; when they begin to eat human 
beings they do not seem to relish other food, and 
kraals have often to be deserted by the inhabitants 
when they have been haunted by a lion, which will 
come day after day and eat up women and children 
and any one that it can get hold of. The tribe, to 
save itself from extermination, will trek to another 
district. There were a number of hippopotami in 
the Pungwe and crocodiles in the deep holes of the 
rivers, but we were not molested at all by either 
one or the other. 


THE DARK FOREST. 


“In two days we passed through the forest, which 
we call the dark forest. Our animals got through 
alive with the exception of the one killed by the 
lions. The tsetse fly did not trouble us much; we 
were much more annoyed by the mosquitoes, which, 
on the Pungwe, were very numerous. After leaving 
behind the forty miles of zodlogical garden strip 
and the dark forest, we came upon the low country 
which lies at the foot of the table-land. It seemed 
to be rich in gold-bearing reefs, but the malaria 
will probably be fatal to its development. We 
pushed forward until we came to Massi Kessi, where 
we saw the scene of the battle. Massi Kessi has 
been given back to the Portuguese, but there is no 
doubt of the severity of the defeat which they 
suffered at the hand of our men, There were with 
us only eighty blacks and whites of the Chartered 
Company, while with the Portuguese there were 
eighty whites and four hundred blacks. As they 
outnumbered our little force by six to one, it was 
thought safe to attack the English party as it was 
making its way to Fort Salisbury. The result pain- 
fully undeceived the Portuguese, who cut and run 
like rabbits. Massi Kessi, however, is still in Portu- 
guese hands, owing to the convention. Leaving it 
behind, we pushed on to Umtali, where we were in 
the territory of the South African Company. 


THE GARDEN OF EDEN, 


“ At Umtali we were met by Dr. Jameson with a 
wagon and cart specially sent down to meet our 
party. This was a welcome change after having 
ridden for 160 miles in the steaming heat of the 
low-lying country between the coast and the table- 
land. The wagon was drawn by mules; the luggage 
was carried in the cart. The road then began to 
ascend to the summit of the watershed. If you ask 
me what I think it is like, I answer that I think it 
is like the Garden of Eden. A more beautiful 
country I have never seen in my life. In this 
country we travelled for 174 miles. Itreminded me 
of Italy between Rome and Naples, with hill and 
dale and woody knolls; a country full of natural 
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fertility, although with a comparatively small popu- 
lation, which had been kept down by the continued 
raids of the Matabele. Still, wherever we stopped 
we always found natives who would supply us with 
food and milk, and bring wood, and generally make 
themselves useful. The women were very shy, only 
venturing to come behind their men; but the men 
had overcome their alarm at the advent of the 
Europeans and were very eager to trade. They are 
a manly race, well-formed, intelligent, and active. 
They rather resembled the Zulus in some respects, 
but were as tame as the Basutus. The country is 
crossed in every direction by great rivers, which in 
the summer months are simply ravines, with a little 
water running at the bottom of them and deep 
holes where the crocodiles live. 

“Tn the rainy season, which lasts from January to 
March, both included, the whole of these water- 
courses become full of water, and the country is 


impassable. Selous has made a good road, which 


was good for wagons from Umtali to Fort Salisbury. — 


It is a wonderful piece of work. We crossed ten 
great rivers. Between Umtali and Fort Salisbury 
there is no lack of water. 

AT FORT SALISBURY. 

“We arrived at Fort Salisbury on October 16, 
the dates of our journey having been as follows: 
Left Cape Town September 14, arrived at Pungwe 
September 26; reached Mapandas, 70 miles up the 
Punge, September 30; arrived at Umtali on October 
9, 242 miles from the coast; reached Fort Salis- 
bury on October 16, 174 miles from Unmiali. 
When we arrived at Fort Salisbury there was a popu- 
lation of 300 persons. A short time before our 
arrival they had been giving vent to their dissatis- 
faction inno measured terms. The chief reason for 
this was the natural irritation felt by men in a hot 
and thirsty land where a bottle of beer costs 15s. 
and a bottle of champagne £5. Shortly before our 
arrival, however, the wagons had come in with the 
much-longed-for beverages, which had_ brought 
down the market price to a more reasonable figure, 
and there was, therefore, less dissatisfaction than 
we had been led to expect. If the people had been 
working at the mines instead of congregating 
together in the fort, there would have been much less 
trouble, and even as it was everything worked 
smoothly, and after two days we decided to make an 
excursion. Lord Randolph, whom we met at Fort 
Salisbury, went with us to the mines of Mazoe River, 
in which he has bought an interest. We went 
down the shaft, sixty feet deep, and picked up quartz 
which was very rich in gold. They had found an 
old shaft there, the reef having evidently been either 
worked before by the Portuguese or the Phenicians, 
and you can see the stories on which they ground 
the quartz. 

THE ROAD TO FORT VICTORIA. 

“We stayed altogether five days at Fort Salisbury 
and in the neighborhood, then we set out along the 
wonderful road which Mr. Selous has constructed 
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along the summit of the watershed to Fort Victoria, 
This road is 2 marvel of skill, and by taking the 
extreme summit of the watershed it is able to avoid 
the river courses which spring up on either side of 
it. Low down the hill on one side the water drains 
to the Oedgi River, and on the other to the Zambesi. 
As the road passes along the summit on the table- 
land, from four to five thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, you are entirely free of the malaria of 
the lower regions, and at the same time can always 
get an abundant supply of good water by simply 
going down the hill for it. Here Lord Randolph 
made a great mistake when he spoke of the difficulty 
of getting water. All that it meant was that he-or 
his men did not go far enough down hill to get the 
water clear and fresh, but preferred to seek it close 
to the road, where it was more or less trodden into 
puddles and required filtration, The view from 
Mr. Selous’ road over Mashonaland is enough to 
make the mouth water of any one who knows what 
grazing land is. 


A FAT AND FERTILE LAND. 


“Tt is not so beautiful as the Garden of Eden from 
Unmtali to Fort Salisbury, for it is not so wooded 
and broken up; but from a grazier’s point of view 
it is even better. Never have I seen such broad ex- 
panse of magnificent pasture land. Even draught 
oxen seem to fatten while they are in the yoke. Itis 
no wonder that one of the leading Dutch farmers of 
the Cape Colony has just trekked northward to take 
up iand in this region, accompanied by a party of 
twenty-five of the most adventurous and spirited 
young men. His report, which I have seen, is most 
satisfactory, and what he says every one says who. 
has been in that fertile region, with the solitary ex 
ception of Lord Randolph Churchill, of course. The 
crowning absurdity of all the absurdities with which 
Lord Randolph’s letters are crowded is his report of 
the worthlessness of this great region. | He declares, 
first of all, that it is devoid of water, whereas the 
great watershed abounds with streams which give 
an abundant supply of the purest water. Next he 
declares that the grass is all sour, and that it is 
comparatively valueless beside the veldt in the 
Transvaal, which he seems to think is a splendid 
grazing ground. Now, it would be difficult to com- 
press so many glaring misstatements into as short a 
compass as: Lord Randolph has done in this state- 
ment. I have travelled in the veldt in the Trans- 
vaal, I have travelled over the 400 miles of land 
between the Limpopo and Pretoria which Lord Ran- 
dolph thinks is so superior to that of Mashonaland. 
It will surprise English people to know that that 
district which so delights the heart of Lord Randolph 
Churchill from a grazie ’s point of view is abso- 
lutely valueless on account of the presence of a 
poisonous tulip or tulij. The an’mal that eats the 
tulip dies, and as the tulip is ev rywh e the:2 is 
hardly an ox or a sheep to be found in the whole 
region which Lord Randolph praises so highly in 
his letters to the London Graphic. I have trovelled 
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across the whole 400 miles, and with the excep. 
tion of Petersburgsmitsdorp and Potgie Teus rust, 
a mutton chop is altogether out of the question. 
The cattle simply cannot live in that region, and 
yet Lord Randolph has selected it for special praise 
_ compared with the veldt in Mashonaland. 


THE SECRET OF THE ANT-HILLS. 

““Go to the ant, thou sluggard,’ said the wise 
man in the old Book, and it isa great pity that Lord 
Randolph did not follow this advice, for although 
no sluggard, he is all the more dangerous from his 
restless activity and utter irresponsibility If Lord 
Randolph had but taken notice of the ants of Ma- 
shonaland he would have been delivered from the 
blunder to which I am referring. Wherever an ant- 
hill is found in the veldt there is also luxurious 
verdure, and in Mashonaland the ant-hills can be 
literally counted by the million. The whole of’ the 
soil is, as it were, turned over and thrown up to 
the surface by these wonderful little toilers, who in 
Africa perform the functions which Darwin tells us 
is performed by the earthworms in your country. 
Wherever you have an ant-hill you have fertile soil 
and sweet grass. It grows so luxuriantly that it is 
a common saying that you can pasture an ox upon 
an ant-hill. As far as the eye can see in Mashona- 
land the whole veldt is covered with ant-hills, and 
their existence is the best answer to the assertion 
that the grass is sour. Buteven if you donot know 
the difference between sour grass and sweet grass, 
or grass itself and the tulip, you have only to look 
at the cattle which abound on every side. They are 
not very large, in this resembling your Kerry and 
Guernsey cows. They are very beautifully propor- 
tioned, and their udders are phenomenally large. 
Again and again I was so impressed with the sleek 
fat stock, with their enormous udders, that I-again 
and again drew Mr. Rhodes’ attention to it, and 
found that he entirely concurred with my estimate. 

“We travelled slowly and comfortably, stepping 
now and then to obtain some sport on our way. Mr. 
Rhodes is a splendid shot for birds; there is no one 
better, and in hunting the larger game he is a fair 
average, and much better than most men who have 
not been reared in the veldt. 

THE LOST CITY OF ZIMBABI. 

“At Fort Victoria we found everything in good 
order. We proposed to Lord Randolph to accompany 
us to Zimbabi. Zimbabi lies fifteen miles from Fort 
Victoria, and it would not take more than half a 
day. Lord Randolph refused, saying that he would 
rather see a two-inch reef of gold-bearing quartz 
than all the d——d ruins. So we set off without 
Lord Randolph, and reached the ruins of Zimbabi. 
There is no donbt of Zimbabi being one of the most 
wonderful relics of antiquity in the whole world. 
It is a great empty city, built round a rock or cita- 
del in the centre of the ruins, like the rock of 
Edinburgh Castle and the Acropolis at Athens. The 
circuit of the city I did not measure, but I should 
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say that it must have been five miles round. It is 
wonderful, and as I remarked to Mr. Rhodes, if the 
Chartered Company will but keep it as it is, it will 
be as good asa gold mine to them. Mr. Bent seemed 
to me to have been rather too busy in his excava- 
tions here and there in search for utensils and of 
relics of the city builders. It is difficult tosay how 
thickly they packed the people in Zimbabi in the 
days when it wasa great city full of life and trade, 
but there must have been a population of 50,000, or 
possibly 100,000, gathered together round the rock 
citadel. We walked up and down the desolated 
streets, and marvelled that a race so civilized, so 
wealthy, and so powerful should have so utterly 
passed away without leaving even a memory of the 
inhabitants to whom it belonged. Its central point, 
both in interest and situation, was the Temple of 
the great Phallus, which in the opinion of many 
experts identifies these forgotten city builders with 
the Phenicians. It isa building as large as the 
Coliseum at Rome, although not so high. The walls: 
are from nine to twelve feet in thickness, and ‘all 
the interior is in perfect preservation, with the 
chambers leading to the houses of the priests, and 
the altar of the great Phallic emblem, upon the top. 
of which we all could have encamped. These people, 
whoever they were, were gold smelters, and you 
can still trace the remains of the furnaces in which 
they smelted the gold. It is a unique spectacle, a 
whole city remaining through the ages tenantless. 
and so entirely forgotten that even a tradition of its 
existence has not been left. 


THE NATIVES AND THE GREAT BOSS. 

“The only human beings near were a small tribe 
which lived in a cleft of the rock on the top of the 
hill, and in this respect this tribe followed the ex- 
ample of the rest of the Mashonas. Among the 
traces of the surrounding condition of life under 
which they exist, nothing is more remarkable than 
the fact that wherever they can they perch their 
kraals on the very summits of the mountains, and 
live there like baboons—live on the mountain-tops 
because they can best defend themselves there 
against the Matabele war parties which scour the 
low country. When we went to visit Zimbabi we 
were surprised to find that the chief and all his 
followers, down even to young lads, were armed to 
the teeth. Every man who had a gun brought it, 
and the others were armed with assegais, spears, 
bows and arrows. About two hundred persons 
gathered together. It was some time before our 
company could understand the cause of this un- 
wonted military display. After a time the inter- 
preter succeeded in extracting from the chief the- 
information that some malicious white men had 
told them that the Great Boss who had taken pos- 
session of Mashonaland was going to visit them, and 
when he came he was going to have them all put 
to death. They believed the story implicitly, and 
decided that when the Great Boss came they would 
at least havea fight for their lives. Great was their 
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joy when they found that, so far from contemplat- 
ing their massacre, the Great Boss and his friends 
wanted nothing more than their help in collecting 
kindling wood and making the meal ready. This 
they rendered with hearty good-will, and we shortly 
afterward returned to Fort Victoria 


TCHIBI. 

“Having visited the three fortified stations which 
have been founded to uphold the country against 
any possible inroad, we turned our faces toward the 
Cape until we came to Providence Pass, which may 
be said to be the limit of Mashonaland. We then 
paid a visit to a chief of the name of Tchibi, whose 
brother some years ago had been captured by the 
Matabeles and flayed alive. Tchibi was said to 
have given Adendorf a concession over the territory 
which the British South African Company main- 
tained was included in their concession from Loben- 
gula. Mr. Rhodes saw Tchibi, and found that the 
story was altogether false. He knew nothing about 
the concession which it was said he had granted to 
Adendorf, and when we asked him, he said very 
simply, ‘How can I grant any concession for these 
territories? I have no authority over them.’ We 
then asked him who was the paramount chief over 
the various tribes whose chiefs we named. ‘Over 


all these,’ he replied, ‘the only chief is Lobengula.’ 
Nothing could be more satisfactory or more con- 


clusive. So we left Tchibi and pursued our way 
homeward.” 


LOBENGULA. 

“What do you think concerning the attitude of 
Lobengula?” 

“It is difficult to say,” said Mr. De Waal, “and 
I can only give you my opinion. Lobengula is a 
sagacious man who is greater than Khama, who 
was also a very remarkable chief. One who knew 
him well and has had many dealings with him de- 
clares that Lobengula is the Bismarck of the blacks. 
I have not much doubt in my own mind that he is 
not greatly pleased with the result of the concession 
which he granted to the South African Company. 
He thought he was granting a concession to diggers 
who would come into Mashonaland in search of 
gold, and who would be entirely at his mercy. 
Instead of that he sees that the South African Com- 
pany has made itself secure. It has built forts, 
established armed garrisons, furnished them with 
Gatling guns, and, in short, is in a position to hold 
its own. This is more than he bargained for, and 
he would probably be very glad if he could see the 
South African Company and all its men back at the 
Cape. But he is a shrewd man who has a keen 
appreciation of the power of the whites. Some 
forty or fifty white men are living at Bulawayo, and 
the knows, as he has said, that for every white man 
that you kill, a thousand will come across the sea. 
Hence I do not think that he will quarrel with the 
South African Company. Skould he feel cramped, 
hhe will trek northward of the Zambesi. As for his 
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young men, they are already coming in to work for 
wages, and although it is quite probable that if any 
attempt were made to enter Matabeleland they 
would fight, experience of native warfare induces 
me to think that there is no danger that they will 
go 150 miles outside their country in order to attack 
the Chartered Company. The nearest point at 
which our road approaches Lobengula Kraal is 150 
miles, and I think we are practically safe. 


A REMINISCENCE OF DINGAAN, 


“At the same time, there is no knowing what the 
Matabeles may not doif they are roused. The cold- 
blooded massacre of the Boers under Piet Retief by 
Dingaan is a forcible example of their treachery. 
It should never be forgotten in discussing the rela- 
tions between the whites and the Matabeles. Piet 
Retief and forty of the company were invited by 
Dingaan to a friendly conference. They brought 
their guns with them, but were asked to leave them 
outside, as Dingaan said he wanted friendship, and 
they could not be friends if they brought their guns 
with them. The guns were left outside, and Piet 
Retief and his companions went into the presence of 
the Sulo chief. He gave them beer and entertained 
them with native hospitality ; then at a wave of his 
hand every one of them was stabbed to death by the 
Matabele warriors. They then proceeded to the 
laager and massacred all the women and children 
with the exception of a little girl five years old, 
who is still living in South Africa. The Sulos took 
the babies by the legs and dashed their brains out 
against the wagon-wheels. A race which is capable 
of such conduct is not to be calculated upon with 
implicit confidence. But, notwithstanding this, I 
do not think that'the Matabeles will ever attack the 
Chartered Company. 


FINAL JUDGMENT. 


“Speaking of Mashonaland on the whole, I should 
say it is one of the richest countries added to the 
British Crown. There was, no doubt, considerable 
disappointment on the part of some who had built 
up extravagant expectations of picking gold out of 
the earth by the spadeful. Several of the first 
pioneers left the country, but I do not know one 
that does not intend to go back again. I do not 
think at the present time there are more than 1,200 
whites in the whole of Mashonaland, and there are 
now sufficient provisions stored in the various cen- 
tres to last for two years. The country isa fine one 
and fertile with everything that is needed by man 
and beast. This I do not give you as my opinion 
alone—it is that of the best authorities. As for the 
gold, the truth about that: will soon be ascertained. 
The analysis is exceptionally good, but the only real 
test is the quantity of gold which can be extracted 
when the stamp is in regular operation. In the 
mean time, you may take my word for it that Mr. 
Rhodes was agreeably surprised rather than other- 
wise at the number and extent of the gold reefs and 
the fine country in general.” 
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TEN YEARS OF PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY. 
” HE Electrical Review of New York published, 
under date of February 20, a very handsome 
illustrated “decennial number,” as a souvenir of the 
recent convention of the National Electric Light 
Association at Buffalo. The literary staple of this 
extra issue is a series of articles by different writers 
describing the great progress that has been made 
during the past decade in the practical applications 
of electricity. “Ten Years with the Telephone,” 
“The Telegraph in America,” “Development of the 
Electric Motor,” “The Storage Battery,” and “ Prog- 
ress in Electric Lighting” are among the topics 
discussed. The portraits of the six prominent elec- 
tricians which we present are used with the permis- 
sion of the Electrical Review. 
° ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
First we may summarize some of the information 
on electric lighting. Arc and incandescent lighting 
‘ame into commercial use early in 1882. In that 
year three electric-lighting plants were established 
by the Edison Company—a large one in New York 
and two small ones in London. About 15,000 in- 


candescent lamps were supplied: by these plants in 
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1882; to-day there are over 5,000,000 lamps in 
nightly use in the United States alone. This coun- 
try furnishes, besides the lamps used for domestic con- 
sumption, the large part of those used in Central and 
South America, Cuba, Australia, Japan, and Europe. 


Greas progress has also been made in are lighting. 
Many subsidiary uses for the electric light have been 
found and utilized during the last decade, as for 
instance the lighting of mines. It has also been 
applied to a large number of special uses: “In den- 
tistry and surgery the incandescent lamp is used to 
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explore hidden recesses of the human body, and om 

ships the are lamp as a search-light. In submarine 

work electric lighting has proved of great value. 

Street lighting with arc lamps has had an enormous 

development. Almost every progressive town in 

the United States has electrically lighted streets.” 
ELECTRIC POWER. 

The application of electricity for power purposes 
was first made in 1882. The development of this 
branch, especially in the transmission of power, has 
been wonderful. It has been found possible during 
the last year to transmit 300 horse-power a distance 
of 100 miles. 

ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 

One of the chief products of the development of 
electric transmission has been the electric railway. 
Upon this subject the Electrical Review's stock of 
information is exceptionally full : 

“The first commercial electric railroad in the 
United States was in service at Cleveland, Ohio, 
about six years ago. The enormous development of 
this industry may be appreciated from the fact that 
there are now in operation over 250 electric railways 
in the United States, embracing 2,024 miles of 
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NIKOLA TESLA, AN ORIGINAL ELECTRICAL INVESTIGATOR. 


track and utilizing 3,830 motor cars, operated by 
6,400 motors, with an estimated capacity of 174,435 
horse- power. 

“Out of 956 street-car plants existing in the 
United States and Canada, 589 are operated by 
horses, 49 by cables, 246 by electricity, and 73 by 
steam. The present electric-railroad equipment in 
this country represents a value ot about $49,300,000 
out of a total of $164, 400,000 for all street railways, 
of which $58, 900,000 may be apportioned to horse 
systems, $49,000,000 to cable, and $7,400,000 to 
steam. 

“In amount of track mileage electric railroads 
stand next to horse railroads, the former covering 
5,703 miles and the latter 2,024; while there are 527 
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TRICAL COMPANY. 


miles of cable road and 554 of steam. The average 
cost per car mile of horse railroads is about 5.7 
cents, of cable 2.5, of electric 2.2, and of steam 
5 cents.” 

“The overhead system of supply is the one which 
has commended itself most strongly to street-car 
operators by reason of its cheapness of equipment 
and reliability, although the storage system would 
seem to be the ideal—the advantages of the storage 
being that it is entirely self-contained and is not 
restricted to the route of fixed conductors. Its chief 
disadvantage is the great weight of the batteries, 
which for an ordinary-sized car is not less than 
4,000 pounds. 

“The first storage car was operated in Paris in 
1882, and a storage-battery system has been put in 
practical use in Brussels, Belgium. It has also been 
used at several places in this country, notably on 
the Madison Avenue line in New York City and 
on the G Street line in Washington. At the latter 
place it still continues in service. Great attention 


HON. GARDINER C. SIMS, A PROMINENT ENGINE MANU- 
FACTURER AND CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
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has been paid to the details of the system, so that 
but little time—not more than two minutes—is lost 
in replacing exhausted batteries with fresh ones.” 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS. 


A number of other uses to which electricity may 
be advantageously applied have been discovered and 
developed during the last ten years. Electricity is 
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now used extensively in welding together separate 
pieces of metal and in the manufacture of alumin- 
ium. It is largely due to the application of elec- 


tricity to this latter use that the cost of aluminium 
has been reduced from $5 a pound in 1887 to 90 
cents a pound te-day. 


THE TELEPHONE. 


Although the telephone was first brought forth in 
1876, it was not until 1882 that its success may be 
regarded as established. In a separate article in 
the same number of the Electrical Review the devel- 








PROF. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, THE INVENTOR OF 
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opment of the telephone industry is outlined by 
Mr. John A. Barrett, who writes of some of the 
results which have been achieved in this line as 
follows: 

“In 1882 it was commonly regarded that lines 
from 50 to 100 miles long, if managed according to 
the best lights of the time, were yet worth trying 
to do business over. In 1892, to state a fact well 
within the outside limit, daily and continuous 
service is being furnished between New York City 
and Buffalo, a distance of nearly 500 miles, with 
promptness and satisfaction fully equal to the best 
capabilities of any purely local exchange. 

“The same is true from New York as a common 
centre to Boston and Portland, to Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington, to Harrisburg and 
Pittsburg, and between intermediate points; while 
lines are nearly completed and business wiil soon 
be opened from New York City, through Pittsburg, 
to Cleveland, Ohio, a distance of nearly 650 miles.” 
It is even held to be within the bounds of probabil- 
ity that one of the features of the Columbian Fair 
will be direct telephoning between New York and 
Chicago 


THE TELEGRAPH. 

The development of the telegraph belongs properly 
to an earlier period than the last decade, but much 
has been done during the last few years in the way 
of extending the industry, in the introduction of 
new methods and in the improvement of old ones. 
Automatic repeaters, duplex and quadruplex instru- 
ments, improved batteries, and dynamo currents and 
typewriter receivers have been introduced, more 
efficient operators employed, and more durable lines 
established. In all 45,000 men and women are at 
present employed in the service. The length of 
wire in use is over 900,000 miles. The capital in- 
vested is at least $100, 000, 000. i 


DOES THE TELEGRAPH PROPERLY BELONG TO 
THE POSTAL SERVICE? 


OVERNMENT control of the telegraph and the 

T telephone has astrong advocate in Hon. Walter 
Clark, LL.D., Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina, who in the March num- 
ber of the Arena maintains that both these services 
belong properly under our post-office system. 

Mr. Clark shows that a Government telegraph 
would not be an experiment: “Every civilized 
country, with the sole exception of ours, has long 
since made the telegraph a part of its postal service ; 
and in all it has worked satisfactorily. The rates 
in Great Britain and Ireland are, like postage, uni- 
fcrm for all distances and are one cent per word. In 
Germany the rate is about the same, and in Austria 
less.. In France and Belgium the rate is under ten 
cents for ten words between any two points. No 
department of the post-office in any country pays 
better than the telegraph. In most countries the 
telephone, too, has been added.” 

The belief is expressed by Mr. Clark that a uni- 
form rate of five cents a message would pay a hand- 
some revenue to the Government. On this point he 
says: “In the presence of the exorbitant rates to 
which we are accustomed, this will seem hazard- 
ous; but reflection will show that itis not. Tele- 
graph wire costs less than eight dollars per mile, 
poles in our country are not expensive, the cost of 
erecting them light. The chemicals for use of the 
wires are inexpensive. “Where, then, is the cost? 
The Government pays freight to railroads, steam- 
boats, and Star routes, and sends letters across the 
continent at two cents and around the world for 
five cents. The last Postmaster-General’s report 
states that while, owing to the cost of heavy pack- 
ages and matter carried free, there is a deficiency 
in the Post-office, yet on the carriage of letters 
there is a net revenue annually of $36,000,000. Why, 
then, is it chimerical to say that messagessent by 
wire, at the vost of afew cheap chemicals and with 
no freight to be paid, would not pay a profit at five 
cents per message of ten words?” 

Similarly, it is held, the present charges for tele- 
phonic messages could be greatly reduced under 
Government operation. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE TELEPHONE INDUSTRY. 


HEY who have allowed themselves to hope that 

a “grinding monopoly” will be robbed of its 
powers when the fundamental patents owned by the 
American Bell Telephone Company shall have ex- 
pired will suffer a depression of spirits on reading 
Mr. Herbert L. Webb’s article on “The Future of the 
Telephone Industry” in the Engineering Magazine 
for March. The Bell Company has, under the 
special rights which it has enjoyed during the last 
fourteen years and more, become too firmly estab- 
lished and intrenched to be easily divested of its 
control of the telephone service. The fundamental 
patents were simply the nucleus of the extensive 
business which it now operates. 

There will be, however, certain changes: “The 
expiration of these patents will undoubtedly have 
an effect on the telephone industry, at any rate on 
some branches of it, which will redound to the 
benefit of the public. On the principal branch of 
that industry—the supply of telephone service in 
large cities—it will have very little effect, if any. 
If the public looks for competing systems in large 
cities in the course of the next few years, it is 
moderately certain that the public will be disap- 
pointed. On the other hand, what is known as the 
private-line business will receive a marked impetus. 
At present, all private and all telephone instruments 
used in buildings, private and public, are rented 
from the telephone companies; but with the expira- 
tiov of the fundamental patents, the telephone proper 
and the rights to use it will become public property. 
Telephones are not expensive to manufacture nor 
difficult to install, and there is no reason why 
private telephones should not very soon become as 
common as electric bells.” 

The difficulties which stand in the way of the 
formation of new companies aresummed up by Mr. 
Webb: “The. established companies occupy the 
ground in such a thorough manner that there is no 
room for new-comers. The plant required is so 
expensive and complex and the probable returns 
would be so slow that capital would not be easily 
tempted. The underground-wire question offers 
such serious obstacles as to still farther discourage 
capital. The nature of the business is so peculiar 
and so little understood by those not actually en- 
gaged in it that the economical management of a 
large system could not be successfully carried on by 
untrained hands. 

“It will doubtless be felt by most telephone sub- 
scribers that even if the expiration of the tele- 
phone patents does not give rise to competition 
which might or might not be of benefit to them, it 
should at least result in a reduction of the present 
rates. It is more than questionable, however, 
whether such a reduction will be effected. The 
telephone receiver, on which the patent will expire, 

is a comparatively small part of the equipment of a 
large telephone system. The rental which a com- 
pany pays to the parent corporation for the use of a 
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receiver is but a small item of its total yearly outlay. 
If this rental, amounting to seven dollars a year, were 
deducted from the rate paid by the subscriber, that 
individual would consider the reduction of fifty- 
eight cents a month in his bill a very insignificant 
favor, but at the best that is all that he can have 
any right to expect at the expiration of the patent. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that the tele- 
phone subscriber of to-day gets very much more for 
his money than he did a few years ago. Improved 
apparatus, underground wires, advanced engineer- 
ing, more skilled supervision have resulted in vastly 
increasing the efficiency of the service and in les- 
sening the frequency of interruptions; while exten- 
sions of the system and the building of improved 
trunk lines to suburban and long-distance points 
have greatly added to the facilities at the subscrib- 
er’s disposal.” 


THE TELEPHONE IN ENGLAND. 

HE Duke of Marlborough has an article in the 
New Review on the “Telephone and the Post- 
Office,” in which he sets forth what ought to be 
done in England to make the telephone as useful 
in that country as it is in other countries. He gives 
the following as the latest available statistics on the 
subject: 





No. of Exchange No. of Conversa- 





Subscribers, ticns during 1891. 
Cnlbed States osiciss ciccesssces 490,000 450,000,000 
sees 59,086 223,000,000 
19,367 21,000,000 
10,945 5,500,000 
6,045 12,000,000 
10,481 16,750,000 
Great Britain and Ireland 
COBUIMBEOD) csc dccececaccecss 40,000 75,000,000 


It is held that the reason why England is so far 
behind is because the Post-office has stood in the 
way of all improvement. 

The following is given as the proper solution of 
the telephone question in England: “The Govern- 
ment should at once undertake to lay all the neces- 
sary main lines through England, establishing either 
one or more central inter-town exchanges, say, at 
Manchester and Glasgow, and converging these lines 
upon London. The distribution in towns could then 
be done more effectively by the present existing 
licensees if those licensees established a town-wire 
system. Any subscriber of the London system 
could therefore speak through the Government lines 
to any subscriber on the Manchester or Glasgow sys- 
tem in his own private residence, which is the whole 
point of the telephone. 

“IT am prepared to produce the plan by which I 
will show that it is perfectly practicable to work a 
system of over fifty thousand subscribers in London 
alone, and I am prepared to state as an absolute fact 
that, with proper facilities of the most ordinary 
and simple character for the purpose of laying afew 
tubes underneath the pavement, I will in the course 
of three years have over twenty-five thousand sub- 
scribers speaking in London alone on a twin-wire 
metallic circuit.” 

















LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


THE PRODUCTION OF SUGAR IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 
NUMBER of valuable articles relating to the 
production of sugar in the United States have 
appeared in recent numbers of the American Agri- 
culturist. 
Possibilities of Our Sugar Industry. 

In the March number Mr. Charles E. Buckland 
considers the possibilities of our sugar industry. Mr. 
Buckland shows that since the law placing sugar on 
the free list went into effect a very considerable 
increase in the consumption of this article has taken 
place. The duty on sugar was abolished in April, 
1891, and during that year its consumption increased 
363, 263 tons over that of the previous year. Of the 
1,885,994 tons consumed in 1891, only about 250,000 
tons were of our own domestic growth. 

The bounties offered by the Government have not, 
it would appear from the figures presented, stimu- 
lated to any great extent the growth of sugar in the 
United States. Mr. Buckland is confident, however, 
that a material increase in the home production 
will soon be observed. “There is,” he says, “an 
extensive area in the Southern States that is adapted 
to the further cultivation of sugar-cane. Especially 
is this true of Florida, where there is a large breadth 
of land that is believed to be as well adapted to the 
sugar-cane as the famous Hawaiian plantations, 
and it is even said to be more fertile than the Sand- 
wich Island sugar svils. There are millions of acres 
suitable for the growth of the sugar-beet, and now 
that Government aid has been directly guaranteed 
there should be no lack of capital to promote and 
foster the increase of both cane and beet sugar at 
home.” 

While no considerable increase has as yet resulted 
from the Government bounty, indications point to 
an extension in the growth of the sugar industry 
during the next year. Active efforts are being 
made in all parts of the Western States to produce 
sugar from sorghum and the beet. Three large 
beet sugar factories were successfully operated in 
California last year, and a fourth company is being 
organized. In 1890 a factory was erected at Grand 
Island, Nebraska, and in 1891 one at Norfold, in the 
same State, and one at Lehi, Utah. Also companies 
have been organized at Decatur and Galesburg (Illi- 
nois), Omaha (Nebraska), and at several other West- 
ern centres. 


Beet-Sugar as an Investment. 
In the April number of the American Agriculturist 
Mr. Buckland discusses “ Beet Sugar as an Invest- 


ment.” Facts and figures are presented which go 
to prove that, at present prices, beet-sugar factories 
favorably situated could, without the bounty, more 
than pay expenses, and that with the bounty these 
factories could yield a profit of something like 
twenty per cent. on the capital invested. 

It is held that for the farmer there is no better 
paying crop than raising sugar-heets. “An aver- 
age yield per acre is from 30 to 15 tons of beets, 
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which the farmer sells at $5 per ton. Taking the 
lower figure, his returns would be $75 per acre, and 
there is no other average crop that the farmer can 
grow to such pecuniary advantage. An outside 
estimate of the cost of raising beets, including seed 
and delivery at the factory, is $40 per acre, thus 
leaving net returns of $385 per acre. Beets, more- 
over, do not impoverish the soil. They must not 
be grown year in and year out on the same land, 
but as alternate crops, growing wheat, say, every 
other year. Beets must not be of large size, but 
should weigh from one to one and a half pounds 
each. Large beets are useless, containing as they 
do a superabundance of water and but little sugar. 
In growing beets the farmer has an absolute guar- 
antee of the price he will be paid for them, he is 
sure of his money within a week of delivery, and 
his returns are net cash, without deducting freight, 
commissions, or other disbursements. That farmers, 
even in the Eastern States, are waking up to the 
advantages of sugar-beet raising as a highly remu- 
nerative price is shown by the efforts to establish 
the industry in Onondaga County, in the State of 
New York.” 


Results of Government Experiments. 

The experiments which are being carried on by 
the United States Department of Agriculture for 
the purpose of fixing the localities in the country 
where the soil and climate are best suited to beet- 
sugar production were described by Dr. H. W. 
Wiley in the very noteworthy January number of 
the Agriculturist. 

“A special experimental station has been estab- 
lished at Schuyler, Nebraska, where during the 
past season five varieties of sugar-beets were grown 
from imported seeds, which yielded an average of 
over twenty tons of beets per acre, with a content 
of sugar of about 13.5 per cent. Several thousand 
analyses have been made during the present season 
by the Department of Agriculture of beets grown in 
various parts of the United States, and in the great 
majority of samples of beets which have been sent 
for analysis it is found that the content of sugar 
has been over twelve per cert. There seems to be 
no doubt of the fact that there is a vast area in the 
United States where sugar-heets of exceptional rich- 
ness can be grown. This area is confined chiefly 
to the northern part of our country and to, the ele- 
vated plateaux of Utah and Colorado, the coast val- 
leys of California, and to the States of Oregon and 
Washington. It cannot be denied, however, that 
beets of exceptional richness have been grown far- 
ther south, and especially in the Shenandoah Valiey, 
from which locality during the present season many 
samples of beets of high saccharine strength have 
been received.” In the parts of the country named 
Dr. Wiley believes that the sugar-beet can be profit- 
ably raised by the farmer. 


The World’s Production of Sugar. 
Some valuable information respecting the produc- 
tion of sugar throughout the world and the effect 
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of the development of the sugar-beet industry upon 
the manufacture and use of the cane products is 
given by Mr. I. N. Ford in the same number of the 
magazine : 

“Cane-sugar has been exposed to competition with 
beet-sugar, an industry developed with marvellous 
rapidity during recent years under the protection 
of bounties paid by the governments of Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, France, and Belgium. The total 
crop of European beet-sugar, as estimated by Mr. 
Licht, the statistician, was 3,600,000 tons for the 
year ending July 1, 1890. This was an increase of 
800,000 tons over the product of the previous season, 
or 200,000 tons in excess of the crop of the Spanish 
West Indies. Beet-sugar has virtually driven cane- 
sugar out of Europe, and is now threatening to dis- 
place it in the United States. Out of a total pro- 
duction of 11,556,000,000 pounds for the world, 
7, 100,000,000 represents European beet and 4,456, - 
000,000 tropical cane, divided as follows: Spanish 
West Indies, 1, 340,000,000; other West Indies and 
Guiana, 786,000,000; Brazil and Peru, 360,000, 000 ; 
Louisiana, 250,000,000; Hawaii, 240,000,000; East 
Indies and Africa, 1,480,000, C00. 

“The general effects of this competition have been, 
first, the closing of all great markets, except that 
of the United States, against the export of the cane- 
sugar of tropical America; and, secondly, the de- 
struction of the industry in countries where finan- 


cial resources were lacking for the introduction of 


improved machinery on a large scale. Of the 
importations of sugar into the United States for 
1890, about forty-three per cent. came from Cuba 
and Porto Rico, thirteen from th- British West 
Indies, eleven from Hawaii, four from Brazil and 
other countries on this continent, and eleven from 
the East Indies; and the remainder, eighteen per 
cent., represented European beet The West Indies 
are the chief source from which the American mar- 
ket is supplied, and the bulk of their product cannot 
be sold elsewhere. The planters have been forced 
to reduce the cost of manufacture one-half, to intro- 
duce improved mechanical processes, and to aban- 
don inaccessible estates involving high rates of 
transportation. Outside of the West Indies the 
industry is declining under the pressure of low 
prices. Peru, with unrivalled natural resources for 
producing cane-sugar, but with long lines of com- 
munication with the markets of the world, is not 
making progress. Brazil has been struggling, with- 
out success, to revive its sugar industries by gov- 
ernment bounty. In Mexico, Central America, 
Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador, the planters 
are content with making a low grade of brown su- 
gar for the native population.” 


ACCORDING to the Revue Bleue of February 6, the 
newly created chair of the general history of the 
sciences at the College de France has been convert- 
ed into a chair of Positivist philosophy, with M. 
ILaffitte, the recognized head of the school of Auguste 
Comte in France, as its first occupant. 


OF REVIEWS. 
THE ISSUES OF THE APPROACHING CAMPAIGN. 


N the North American Review for March three 
United States Senators, three members of the 
House of Representatives, and one Governor have 
undertaken to forecast the issues which will pre- 
dominate in the approaching presidential campaign. 


The Tariff, the Finances, and the Franchise. 

Senator James McMillan, of Michigan, names the 
tariff, the finances, and the franchise as the questions 
upon which the two great parties will take issue. 
The Democrats will attack and the Republicans de- 
fend the tariff and silver legislation of the Fifty-first 
Congress. As regards the third issue, that of the 
franchise, Senator McMillan says: “The practical 
defeat of the Lodge Election bill in the Fifty-first 
Congress has had the effect of changing the attitude 
of the members of the Republican party, not in 
regard to the evils and the menace of the denial of 
the rights of citizenship to citizens for partisan 
purposes, but in regard to the means which shall 
be taken to solve this very perplexing problem. 
They are not exercised as to the particular manner 
in which the freedom of the ballot shall be brought 
about in the South; but they do believe that some 
way can be found by which the present flagrant 
injustice may be remedied.” 


Economy in Public Expenses and Free 
Elections. 


The questions which voters will be called upon to 
answer in the coming campaign, as prognosticated 
by Representative Benton McMillin, are: 1. Shall 
there be reckless prodigality or wise economy in 
public expenses? 2. Shall the people remain free 
or be enslaved through “Force Bills” by turning the 
elections of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment over to the judiciai? 3. Shall the people be 
robbed and commerce be destroyed by the imposi- 
tion of excessive rates of duty? From which it is 
to be implied that the Democratic party will stand 
for economy in Government appropriations, for a 
reduction of the tariff, and against federal control 
of federal elections. 


The Tariff Legislation of the Last Congress. 

In Senator Frank Hiscock’s opinion, the tariff 
legislation of the last Congress will furnish the lead- 
ing issue: “The Republican convention will approve 
that legislation, and the Democratic convention 
will denounce it in both elaborate and pointed rhet- 
oric; but the actual contention upon this great 
economic question will be made, not by the reso- 
lutions of the two conventions, but by the House 
of Representatives of the Fifty-second Congress. 
The Democratic party is largely in the majority 
there. The constituencies of the Democratic mem- 
bers will expect, the Republican party will have a 
right to demand, and the country will exact of them. 
an expression, in the form of a bill agreed upon 
and passed by them, of the changes which they 
propose in our present tariff laws. The law-making 
power of the Democratic party must, therefore, 
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make the issues of the next national election upon 
this subject.” 

Senator Hiscock does not believe that the Demo- 
crats are likely to give prominence to “free silver” 
in the presidential canvass, since to do. this would 
diminish their chances of carrying New York. 


Tariff Reform and Incidentally Free Coinage. 

Representative Bland’s prediction differs from that 
of Senator Hiscock chiefly in the manner of state- 
ment. The absorbing issue, he holds, will be that 
of tariff reform. The question of the free coinage 
of silver, however, will not be ignored completely ; 
in Mr. Bland’s own words: “It will not down at the 
bidding of either party. As to how this question 
may be met, is disturbing both political organiza- 
tions. It may find its solution in the way the tariff 
question was met when Mr. Greeley was nominated 
for the presidency by the Democrats; that is, leave 
it as an issue in the various congressional districts ; 
the executive not to interpose his individual views 
as against the people’s as expressed at the ballot-box, 
and crystallized into legislation by their representa 
tives in Congress.” 

Mr. Bland deprecates the efforts which are being 
made by the opponents of free coinage to force upon 
the two political parties candidates pledged in ad- 
vance to veto any free-silver bill which may be 
passed by Congress. He believes that if the majority 
of the American people want free coinage of silver, 
they ought to have it. 

Protection and Limited Coinage versus Free 
Trade and Free Coinage. 

The doctrine of protection as opposed to free 
trade, and a currency maintaining gold and silver 
at par as against the unlimited coinage of silver, 
are the main issues upon which, in Senator Eugene 
Hale’s judgment, party lines will be drawn in the 
presidential contest of the present year. The Re- 
publicans in their platform will shape these issues, 
and the Democrats will contest them as drawn up at 
every point. 

“In the great battle between free trade and protec- 
tion,” says Senator Hale, “the centre of the Repub- 
lican line will be reciprocity, and so far from this 
being a concession of ground to the free traders, it 
is just the reverse. The two things mean exactly 
the opposite. Protection and reciprocity mean more 
manufacturing and more production at home and 
more sales abroad. Free trade means less manu- 
facture and less production at home and more pur- 
chases abroad.” 

On the silver question,. “the Republican party 
will have practically close ranks; but it requires a 
seer’s foresight to discern what will be the attitude 
of the Democratic party in national convention on 
this issue, where the dominating force in numbers 
in delegations representing the States which must 
furnish a large majority of the votes which it can 
secure in the electoral college in order to elect a 
President is rabidly bent on nothing short of free 
silver.” ’ 
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To Be Determined by the Present Congress. 

Representative Breckinridge, of Kentucky, suggests 
the lines along which the Democratic party may 
win instead of defining the issues which will prevail 
in the campaign. He assumes without discussion 
that the Democrats cannot elect a President with a 
free-silver plank in their platform, and asserts that 
the main issue will be the tariff, the particular form 
of which issue is yet to be determined by the pres- 
ent House. Whether or not the Democratic party 
will succeed with the tariff as an issue will depend 
upon the earnestness and aggressiveness of the 
present session of Congress. “We cannot,” says 
this Democratic Representative from Kentucky, 
“win upon the do-nothing policy, for if the country 
gets it into its mind that our party in Congress is 
on dress parade, that its fight on the tariff is simply 
a sham battle that marks the evolution of an army 
in time of peace, and that we are firing blank car- 
tridges, the presidency is lost before the canvass 
begins.” 


Free Coinage First; the Tariff Second. 

Governor Merriam, of Minnesota, is inclined to be- 
lieve that free coinage rather than the tariff will 
be made the leading issue. The financial question is 
regarded by him as far the more important issue of 
the two. The hold which free coinage has upon 
the Democratic party is thus described : “This party 
seems to be fairly committed to the policy of free 
coinage. During the last session of Congress it 
passed a bill in the House, and the Democratic 
Senators, with one or two from the other side, voted 
for that measure in the Senate. It was made an 
issue in the Ohio campaign last fall, the Democrats 
declaring in their platform for an unlimited coinage 
of silver. The Governor of New York in his recent 
speech at Elmira practically means that he proposes 
to stand upon the platform of free coinage. There 
are conservative members of the Democratic party 
who would like to make this issue a secondary one, 
and some who are anxious to evade it, but the ma- 
jority, who do want free coinage, come out and 
state their position. It is evident that the Demo- 
cratic leaders, as a whole, believe in the wisdom of 
attempting to place a silver plank in their next 
platform and the committing of their party to the 
so-called free-coinage policy, and the campaign will 
be, no doubt, largely fought out on this line.” 


The University Extension Movement.—The secret 
of this movement, says the Student, an English 
magazine just started by the Tyneside Students’ As- 
sociation, lies in its body of earnest, sympathetic 
teachers, whose souls are in their work and who 
have faith in their students. It is not that they 
have produced great scientists or deeply learned 
men of letters (they don’t profess, as they are often 
accused of doing, to “teach chemistry in twelve 
lessons”), but that they have opened the hearts of + 
the people to the sweet influence of knowledge. 
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THE QUESTION OF FREE COINAGE. 
WO valuable contributions on the silver ques- 
tion—one by the Director of the United States 
Mint, the other by the Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Coinage—appear in the Forum for March. 


Mr. Leech’s View. 

To the question, “Would free coinage bring 
European silver here?” Director Leech replies 
plainly that it would have just that effect: “If our 
mints should be opened to the free coinage of silver, 
under existing conditions, the stocks of silver would 
move to this country solely because they could be 
converted, at the highest market price, into our 
legal-tender money, which could in turn be con- 
verted into gold at par; but the moment our cur- 
rency reached a silver basis, when our legal-tender 
paper money could only be exchanged for silver 
dollars, the profit to the foreign silver owner for the 
interchange of his silver for our gold would cease, 
and silver would be imported then only as an ex- 
change matter, just as gold is now.” Mr. Leech 
notes the strong tendency of European countries 
toward the gold standard, and asserts that there is 
not # statesman or financier in Great Britain or on 
the Continent who believes that the adoption of the 
policy of free coinage of silver by the United States 
would permanently raise the price of that metal and 
keep it at par with gold. But he is not without 
hope that the commercial nations will yet find it 
for their advantage to join the United States in the 
restoration of silver. 

Mr. Bland’s View. 

Chairman Bland believes that the true solution of 
the money question in this country is to give un- 
limited coinage to silver as well as to gold at our 
mints. As nearascan be determined from his vague 
arguments in support of this belief, he favors the 
restoration of silver on the grounds that it would 
both enlarge the currency and give to it greater 
elasticity. Having placed silver ona full legal-ten- 
der basis, Mr. Bland would abolish the present na- 
tional banking system Then if an enlargement of 
the currency were found to be necessary, he would 
repeal the tax on State bank issues. 

His arguments for the rehabilitation of State 
banks have a strange sound to the post-bellum 
reader. “ What right,” it is asked, “had Congress 
in the first place thus to suppress State issues so as 
to give a monopoly to national banks? What jus- 
tice is there in thus interfering with the right of 
the people of fhe States; and why, indeed, should 
this injustice be persisted in when Congress is in- 
disposed to give the people of the States any finan- 
cial relief? 

“It will be objected that this system will afford 
no uniformity of value to our money, that the notes 
of one State would be in all probability at a dis- 
count in another. The answer is that we have pro- 
gressed too far as a people in our knowledge upon 
this subject to enter upon any system of wild-cat 
banking. It is not at all iikely that the people of 


any State would institute a system that the whole 
State would not stand sponsor for, and pledge the 
good faith and the property of the State as a guar- 
aunty for the solvency of the notes. It is true no 


State can be sued by the Federal Government or 
compelled to pay its debts, but this is so as to all 
State bonds as well as to federal bonds, yet the 
bonds of the State are as eagerly sought for as in- 
vestments as the bonds of the Federal Government. ” 


AN INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE. 


T is suggested by Congressman Springer, in the 
April North American Review, that the celebra- 
tion of the four ‘hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of America would be a most appropriate 
occasion for the assembling of an international 
monetary congress in the city of Chicago, the duty 
of which “should be to formulate and submit for 
the approval of the governments sending represen- 
tatives to the exposition, uniform systems and 
nomenclatures of coinage, of weights, and of 
measures. ” 

What might be gained by the summoning of such 
a convention is discussed by Mr.Springer in the 
following paragraph : 

“The calling of an international monetary con- 
gress and the discussion which such a congress 
would provoke would result in the greatest benefit 
possible to this country and to all other countries. 
Sich a congress would not result in suppressing sil- 
ver as a political’ issue, but would make it a great 
national and international question, to be settled at 
the earliest time practicable upon lines as broad as 
possible. All persons must concede that an inter- 
national agreement upon this subject which would 
secure uniformity of coinage throughout the world 
is the object most to be desired. With such an in- 
ternational agreement and uniformity, all appre- 
hensions for the future would be dispelled, and there 
would be perfect security as to value of each of the 
metals in all parts of the world and for all time to 
come. Those who favor the largest use possible of 
both metals will recognize at once the supreme im- 
portance of such an agreement as this. In view of 
the fact that this country cannot secure free coinage 
of silver for itself, even if that were desirable prior 
to the time at which such a congress would assemble 
and conclude its labors, what objection can any 
bimetallist offer to making one last and determined 
offort to bring about a result which would ‘be so 
beneficial to mankind? But if such a congress 
should fail to reach a conclusion, or if the conclu- 
sion reached should not be acceptable to this country, 
the discussion which will have taken place will so 
enlighten the people of this country that when the 
Federal Congress assembles in December, 1893, it 
can enter upon the consideration of the subject with 
the light of the century thrown upon it. A cam- 
paign of education, as it were, will have been car- 
ried on, which must result in pointing the way toa 
proper solution of the question at that time.” 
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THE SPENDING OF PUBLIC MONEY. 


ON. THOMAS B. REED, ex-Speaker of the 

House of Representatives, and Hon. William 

8. Holman, Chairman of the House Committee on 

Appropriations, discuss in the March North Ameri- 

can Review the spending of public money—each in 

his characteristic vein and from widely different 
points of view. 

Generous Mr. Reed. 

Quite naturally, Mr. Reed defends the generous 
appropriations of the Fifty-first Congress. The 
charge has been made again and again that the last 
Congress was a “Billion-Dollar Congress.” Mr. 
Reed retorts that this is a “ Billion-Dollar Country,” 
and a billion dollars was appropriated by that body 
“because the citizens who are the rulers of it de- 
manded it by reason of the growth of the country 
and by reason of certain issues which had been 
fought out, settled, and determined by them.” 

As defined by Mr. Reed, economy is the just 
adapting of expenditures to needs, not the with- 
holding of money. “The word has a pleasant and 
satisfying sound, and there are those who think 
that they can, by pronouncing the word often 
enough, make seventy-five cents do the work of a 
dollar, and thereby safely stint the honest and 
needed expenses of a great and growing country. 

“There are, moreover, several things which ate 
called economy that are not economy at all. Penny 
wise may be pound foolish. To build fine public 


buildings—and they make every one who goes into 
them long to behold signs of the activity of the 
scrubbing-brush—is no more economy than it is 


cleanliness. To let the navy rot and build nothing 
in its place is not economy; it is only stupidness. 
To leave great cities undefended, liable to pillage, 
to leave wide open great opportunities for national 
disgrace, which it might cost uncounted millions 
to wipe away, is neither economy nor sense. All 
over the country the Democracy have girded at the 
last Congress because it wasted money, and yet no 
Democratic convention has ventured anywhere to 
specify a single item where money was wasted or 
the sin of extravagance committed. There was no 


charge of robbery, of undue influence, or bad con--- 


duct; only one loud outcry about the Billion Con- 
gress.” 

Mr. Reed asserts that there is a tendency through- 
out the various civilized countries of the world for 
government expenditures to increase at a greater 
rate than population, and in the following para- 
graph shows the nature of the increase in appro- 
priations made by the last Congress : 

“The increase in the annual appropriations for 
1890-91 over those of the preceding fiscal year was, 
in round numbers, $75,000,000. The large items 
which went to make up this sum were five in num- 
ber and easily understood. Of this sum, $25,000,000 
was for the River and Harbor bill, which had the 
sanction of both parties, and which is likely to 
increase hereafter with the growth of the country. 
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Three millions went for coast defences. If there 
should be a war, the only complaint likely to be 
made is that such an increase was not made long 
ago. Thirty-four millions of increase was made for 
pensions, and five millions for extra deficiencies 
which the last House ought to have paid. Two and 
a half millions were added to the naval appropria- 
tions to enable the Navy Department to commence 
to build the big ships which were needed to com- 
plete our naval dofences according to the scheme 
which had been approved by the department under 
all administrations. Five millions five hundred 
thousand more were imperatively demanded for the 
needs of the postal service, and so readily were its 
claims recognized that the Postal bill, which carried 
$72, 000,000, went through the House with the ap- 
proval of all parties in half as many minutes as 
there were millions.” 

The appropriations for the fiscal year 1891-92 were 
still further increased by about $40,000,000, the 
greater part of which increase is shown to have been 
due to expenditures for pensions, for the postal ser- 
vice, and for ship-building. 

Mr. Reed takes evident delight in pointing out 
that the appropriations for pensions, the largest item 
of increase for the two years, were opposed by both 
Mr. Holman and Mr. Springer, on the grounds that 
they were too small. 

“When you examine the figures of the last two 
‘Touses—one Democratic and the other Republican 
~ and charge off to each the rebates which belong 
to each, you will find,” says Mr. Reed in conclu- 
sion, “that the last Democratic House voted the 
expenditure of $838,017,972, just $85,978,813 more 
than its predecessor, also Democratic; that the last 
Republican House voted the expenditure of $948, - 
800,734, an increase of $110,782,762 over the last 
Democratic House. The net increase, for which it 
has no Democratic precedent, was therefore $24, - 
703,949. Inasmuch as the United States was two 
years older and two years bigger, this would not be 
a bad showing on general principles; but the fact 
that the Fifty-first Congress appropriated $288, 000, - 
000 for pensions, against $177,000,000 appropriated 
by the Fiftieth, accounts for every cent of increase 

—_ the votes of the last Democratic House; and if 
there is any blame to be attributed to us for giving 
this large sum it cannot be made by the party which 
has just made Judge Holman Chairman of Appro- 
priations, while on the revords of Congress itself 
rests proof that this chosen representative of re- 
trenchment and reform voted to double the very in- 
crease about which there has been so much undis- 
ciplined outcry.” 


*‘Close-fisted’?’ Mr. Holman. 


Judge Holman regards the action of the last Con- 
gress in enlarging appropriations to the sum of 
nearly a billion dollars as wholly indefensible. 
This is his account of how the public money was 
disbursed : “The Fifty-first Congress created speci- 
fically 1,941 new offices, at an annual cost of $2, - 
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859,215, and increased the salaries of 403 officials 
in the aggregate $245, 108.12—a record in this par- 
ticular not approached by any other Congress as- 
sembled prior to or since the war, with the possible 
exception of the Forty-seventh Congress. It author- 
ized the construction of new public buildings to 
cost in the aggregate $17,046, 639.54; it appropriated 
$28,087,495 for river and harbor work, and in ad- 
dition thereto authorized contracts to be entered 
into in the case of a few specific plates obligating 
the Government in the further sum of $11,331,779, 
making a total of $89,419,274 authorized expendi- 
tures for rivers and harbors, or more than 75 per 
centum increase over what was ever voted for this 
purpose by any other Congress; and, as if distrust- 
ful of its work being approved by the people, fast- 
ened its system of subsidies and bounties on the 
Government for years to come, rendering the House 
of Representatives powerless to correct the abuse 
until the periods named shall have expired. From 
the very beginning of that Congress unsatisfactory 
results had been apprehended. The rules, while 
arbitrary on one hand, opened up on the other un- 
justifiable facilities for the appropriation of money.” 

The bounty and subsidy grants voted by the same 
Congress are held to have been unnecessary appro- 
priations. In closing, Mr. Holman gives a para- 
graph to ex-Speaker Reed and his parliamentary 
methods: “Mr. Reed’s views were fully expressed 
in the rules of the Fifty-first Congress. The pro- 
gram fairly stated was simple and direct: the 
majority should control the House; obstructions 
and impediments should not be allowed ; the House 
should be organized to ‘do business.’ No one mis- 
apprehended the meaning of this— the excessive tax- 
ation of the people. Access to the treasury should 
not be obstructed by a discredited minority. Leg- 
islation should go on without hindrance. The re- 
sult was natural enough—largely increased taxation 
of the people on the common necessaries of life, and 
a lavish expenditure of the people’s money without 
any precedent in the history of the country.” 


METHODS OF RESTRICTING IMMIGRATION. 
INES along which our immigration laws might 
be reformed are suggested in the following 
paragraphs, summarized from Senator William E. 


Chandler’s article in the Forum for March : 

First: All laws should be passed which the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may recommend to enable him 
fully and efficiently to enforce the existing statutory 
exclusions of bad immigrants. 

Second : The greatest embarrassment in our present 
system of inspection being the painful necessity of 
often sending poor and miserable immigrants back 
three thousand miles over a weary waste of waters 
to a lot hopeless and helpless, new legislation should 
be so directed as to tend to prevent excluded persons 
from ever leaving their own country. Therefore 
heavier responsibilities should be placed upon the 
steamship companies. Laws and regulations should 
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be so framed and enforced that before long it may 
appear that no immigrants will have to be sent 
back, for the simple and satisfactory reason that the 
steamship companies will not dare to bring any 
about whose right to admission there is the slight- 
est doubt. 

Third: A law should be passed increasing the 
number of cubic feet of space on each steamship 
for each immigrant, and requiring better sanitary 
arrangements, going sufficiently into details to 
make sure there shall be few evasions and that vio- 
lations of the law shall never go unpunished. There 
will be found needed for such immigrants as will 
be welcome to this country more and better accom- 
modations on shipboard than the laws now require. 
They should not be demanded merely in order to 
make immigration more expensive and thereby to 
diminish its volume; but if humanity suggests the 
improved methods, they should not be omitted be- 
cause such results may incidentally follow. 

Fourth: In further pursuance of the exceedingly 
meritorious idea of stopping immigrants on the 
other side of the ocean, instead of forcing them back 
from this side after their long and weary journey 
to the land of promise, there ought not to be any 
objection to allowing persons intending to come to 
the United States to prove to the satisfaction of our 
consuls or special officials abroad that our laws do 
not prohibit their immigration, and to obtain cer- 
tificates accordingly. 

Fifth: The bonding system should be wholly 
abolished. When the inspectors, the Superintendent 
of Immigration, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
have decided, after summary proceedings, that 
aliens asking for admission are likely to become a 
public charge, these aliens should go back. 

Sixth : Concerning naturalization, the present laws 
passed in 1802 and 1824 allow aliens to become 
naturalized after five years’ residence. If they 
come when over eighteen years of age, they must 
make a preliminary declaration at least two years 
before receiving their final papers. Whatever differ- 
ence of opinion there may be as to the wisdom of 
adding to the above provisions an educational quali- 
fication or imposing other new conditions, there 
should be a general agreement to a requirement that 
an alien seeking his final papers shall give three 
months’ notice in the court from which he asks 
such papers, so that the case may be inquired into 
and opposition made if the facts warrant it. The 
greatest abuses in naturalization grow out of the 
absence of such a notice. 


THERE is a very interesting account of athletic 
sports at Oxford and Cambridge in the English Illus- 
trated Magazine for March, which has some instan- 
taneous photographs of high jumps and long jumps 
and finishes. 


THERE is an interesting article in Cornhill for 
March, explaining how the Egyptian monuments 
were read. 
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THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


HE plan and scope of the World’s Columbian 

Exposition and the organization of its various 
departments are somewhat fully described by Direc- 
tor-General George R. Davis in the North American 
Review for March. The work of the exposition has 
been divided into the following departments: A, 
agriculture; B, horticulture; C, live-stock; D, fish 
and fisheries; E, mines and mining; F, machinery ; 
G, transportation exhibits; H, manufactures; I, 
electricity ; K, fine arts; L, liberalarts; M, ethnol- 
ogy and archeology; N, forestry; O, publicity and 
promotion; P, foreign affairs. The buildings for 
these departments will cover an area of over one 
hundred and fifty acres. 

Mr. Davis gives asummary of some of the proposed 
exhibits. Regarding the Department of Transpor- 
tation exhibits, he says: “For the first time in the 
history of world’s fairs, the science of transporta- 
tion in its broadest sense will have that attention 
to which its importance entitles it. It falls within 
the plan and scope of this department to exhaust- 
ively present the origin, growth, and development 
of the various methods of transportation used in all 
ages and in all parts of the world. The means and 
appliances of barbarous and semi-civilized tribes 
are to be shown by specimen vehicles, trappings, 
and craft. Water craft, from the rudest forms to 
the modern giant steamship; wheeled vehicles, from 
the first inception of the idea to the latest develop- 
ment of the luxurious palace car, will be illustrated 
by the machine itself, or, in cases where this is im- 
possible, by accurate models, drawings, plans, and 
designs. 

“The exhibit of the Department of Manufactures is 
destined to be one of the very greatest interest, 
embracing, as it does, the products of the machine 
and man’s unequalled handiwork in every form and 
design. The constantly increasing interest among 
our home producers and the ever-growing rivalry 
of inventive genius in the way of improved ma- 
chinery will be amply illustrated, and will form 
one of the most instructive features of the exposi- 
tion. 

“The field of the Liberal Arts Department is a broad 
one, covering nearly every phase of the higher de- 
velopment of the race. The most complete showing 
of the educational system of the country that has 
ever been attempted is proposed, the program 
covering the entire field of primary, secondary, and 
superior education. It provides for an exhaustive 
illustration of the methods of instruction in all 
grades, from the kindergarten up to the colleges 
and universities. 

“The Department of Horticulture will embrace 
the most elaborate and complete classification of its 
peculiar interests ever presented, arranged in the 
most comprehensive manner, to display all rare and 
choice fruits and plants of the earth. Tropical fruits 
and berries of the central latitudes will be abun- 
dantly exhibited, and varieties or species not ob- 
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tainable at certain seasons will be represented by 
wax or plaster-cast imitations. Fruits dried, 
canned, glacéd, preserved by chemical or cold- 
storage appliances, manufactured into jellies, jams, 
or marmalades, will illustrate the most approved 
means of conserving surplus products. Methods of 
crushing and expressing juices of fruits will be 
shown, and literature and statistics will form an 
instructive feature of the exhibit. So much for the 
pomological group. 

“The chief of the Department of Fine Arts has 
been abroad for many months, visiting the galleries 
of all the nations of Europe, and paving the way 
for a display which promises a higher degree of ex- 
cellence than any ever before achieved at any ex- 
hibition of fine arts. One leading object of this de- 
partment is to form a collection of art works which 
shall be in the highest degree interesting and in- 
structive to the visitor to the exposition—such a 
collection as will give one a higher appreciation of 
art and a desire for further knowledge, which may 
be satisfied hy a study of the collection ; such a col- 
lection, also, as may enable one to become acquainted 
with the characteristics of the best art of all na- 
tions, induce comparison, and develop critical judg- 
ment.” 


—_—_—_—— 


ALIENS AND AMERICAN REAL ESTATE. 


N the March Harper’s Edward Anthony Bradford 
enters a very decided protest against the move- 
ment in the Federal Congress and in certain State 
legislatures toward restricting the property rights 
of aliens. His paper—which he heads “ America for 
the Americans” in quotation-marks of irony—takes 
the ground that such legislation is in principle nar- 
row-minded and a return to semi-barbarous exclu- 
siveness, and that in practice the undeveloped parts 
of our country will be seriously hampered by this 
absurd rejection of the capital which is enabling 
them to advance so rapidly in material prosperity. 
Furthermore, the constitutionality of such measures, 
clearly denying the alien rights accorded in several 
special treaties, comes easily into question. 

Mr. Bradford thinks that the sensational reports of 
enormous foreign holdings of land have been much 
exaggerated by over-zealo.s “patriotism.” 

“Tt is frankly conceded,” he says, “or rather con- 
tended, that the system of small tenancies by actual 
residents is much the best foundation for personal 
and national prosperity. The gorge rises at reading 
of principalities reserved for deer forests while 
homeless human beings starve. Any effort to im- 
port and fasten such a system on us would be a 
grievous misfortune. No one anywhere has been 
heard to defend such a thing, least of all in these 
pages. But it is not necessary to abolish private 
property because millionaires exist, nor to place 
ourselves outside the comity of civilization because 
yarns are told about aliens.” 

In all cases in which this narrow policy has been 
tried, says this writer, it has received the hearty 
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condemnation of the people whom it was supposed 
to protect. The mining districts, so dependent on 
European capital, suffer quickest and most, but 
even in Texas, a farming and grazing region, the 
outcry has been general and vehement against the 
restrictions on aliens which, last April, superseded 
the very liberal laws which had previously obtained 
in that State. 

“It may be a misfortune that ‘thousands’ of Texas 
citizens and tens of thousands of Americans are 
living on lands and in houses mortgaged to foreign- 
ers. It is to be regretted, perhaps, that foreign 
wealth has the ability, the courage, the foresight, 
the belief in our future, to buy our land. But, on 
the other hand, the imagination shrinks appalled 
from the conception of the blow to our prosperity 
which would follow the withdrawal of this very 
real and very necessary help to our development. 
Would it not be wiser to legislate against the evils 
we feel and know, rather than against those we 
imagine? Whatever may come in a distant future, 
it is certain that there is now no monopoly of 
land.” 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS OF THE SOUTH. 


EN. E. P. ALEXANDER has an article in the 

I March number of the Forum on the “Industrial 
Progress of the South.” 

A fair indication of the growing prosperity of the 
Southern States is seen in the increase in the as- 
sessed valuation of property from $2, 900,000,000 in 
4880 to $4,800,000,000 in 1890. During the last ten 
years the production of cotton has increased more 
than one-third, and the quantity consumed by 
Southern mills in 1891 was more than twice as 
great as that in 1881. 

“Of her tobacco, sugar, rice, naval stores, and 
pine and cypress lumber, the other leading products 
peculiar to her soil and climate, similar statistics 
could be given. But perhaps the most remarkable 
development in the industrial history of the United 
States has been that of the coal and iron ores of 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama within 
even the past ten years. From being almost non- 
producers of coal and pig-iron, these States have 
now reached an annual output of about 2,000,000 
tons of pig-iron and 20,000,000 tons of coal. The 
proximity of coking coals and limestone to inex- 
haustible beds of iron ore of fine quality permits 
the production of iron under the most favorable 
conditions possible, and it is claimed that the future 
centre of the steel and iron industries of the conti- 
nent will be along the valley between the Cumber- 
jiandand Blue Ridge ranges extending from Virginia 
through Tennessee into Alabama. Thus, in addi- 
tion to the development of her own products, we 
see the South entering into competition with the 
North in manufactures, with conditions in her 
favor that must tell very powerfully as competition 
becomes closer. And in these days of wonderful 
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progress in science and art, the latest comer has 
often no small advantage over his predecessors in 
starting with modern plants and the newest appli- 
ances.” 

Besides these larger industries many smaller ones 
are being developed: “Fish and oysters from the 
South Atlantic and Gulf States reach ever-increas- 
ing markets in the interior. Early fruitsand vege- 
tables are sent in enormous quantities as far north 
as Canada and the Lakes. Watermelons, unknown 
as an article of transportation ten years ago, now 
tax the capacity of many Southern roads in their 
season, formerly the dullest of the year. Dried and 
canned fruits are shipped by the train-load, and the 
Florida orange is crossing the ocean to England 
after running the Mediterranean fruit off this con- 
tinent in its season. 

“In brief,” concludes Mr. Alexander, “there is not 
elsewhere upon the globe a territory open to the 
Anglo-Saxon race with such varied and great re- 
sources and such propitious and easy conditions of 
life and labor, so abundantly supplied with rivers, 
harbors, and with lines of railroad transportation, 
or so well located to command the commerce of both 
hemispheres, ” 


THE NORTHERN CREED OF ’61. 


ss NE of the familiar effects of good, honest 
fighting is the mutual respect of the combat- 
ants for each other,” says Gen. Jacob Dolson Cox in 
his Atlantic Monthly inquiry into “Why the Men 
of ’61 Fought for the Union.” As an evidently 
unconscious example of this “familiar effect,” the 
writer takes occasion, but a few sentences later, to 
pay asplendid tribute to “the Johns Hopkins profes- 
sor of philology,” who two months ago stated the 
other side of the question so admirably in his 
parallel essay on “The Creed of the Old South.” 

But General Cox loses no time in taking issue— 
courteously enough—with the veterans of the Old 
South on the point of departure. While he readily 
admits that Professor Gildersleeve and many men 
of his ilk throughout Virginia, Kentucky, and 
North Carolina were fighting from loyalty to their 
State, and not at all to perpetuate slavery, he con- 
tends that this cannot in any wise be said of the 
Gulf States; and from the Northerner’s stand- 
point the history of the decade preceding ’61 
shows clearly that in judging motives, one must go 
back further than the ordinances of secession. 

“Our Northern people had accepted the Web- 
sterian doctrine of nationality, which left them in 
no doubt as to the theoretic question of power, but 
they did not fight for that. They elected Mr. 
Lincoln President with the avowed purpose of pre- 
venting the formation of another slave State from 
any of the Territories of the United States. In do- 
ing so they reversed the decision of the majority of 
the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case, where 
the right to prohibit the spread of slavery had been 
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denied, and the practice of our Government from 
the free-territory ordinance of 1787 downward had 
been declared unconstitutional. That election, on 
that platform, was, beyond all question or dispute, 
the overt act on which the States which led off in 
secession based their action. They resolved on revo- 
lutionary secession as soon as the election proved 
that the free-state movement was strong enough to 
accomplish its purpose. ” 

To show that in at least the more Southern States 
of the South this was patently recognized as the 
casus belli, General Cox quotes at length from the 
official declarations by the State of Mississippi of the 
causes which led it to secede. 

A large part of General Cox’s paper is taken up 
with a masterly sketch of the generation and growth 
of the anti-slavery creed in the North—the sudden 
evolution of the little knot of extremists about Will- 
iam Lloyd Garrison in 1855 into the great party 
which elected Lincoln. There was a presentiment 
of the great struggle in the North, and General Cox 
tells of midnight oil spent in conning the tactical 
history of the great European wars. 

“When the guns opened upon Sumter, it was a 
great shock, with all the effect of a surprise, in 
spite of our efforts to anticipate it. We could hear 
our hearts beat as if it were the echo of Anderson’s 
replying cannon; but I think there was not one 
moment’s hesitation as to our duty, or one doubt as 
to either the righteousness or the transcendent worth 
of our cause. So we in the North went into the 
fight, at least such of us as were anti-slavery men, 
bred in the bone.” 

Of the racial problem, which he calis “the great 
problem of the future for the whole country,” this 
writer asks, “Who can find a solution of the dif- 
ficulty, unless the élite of the South, in cultiva- 
tion and in conscience, apply themselves to the 
task?” 

Concerning that other still vexing afterglow of 
the great conflagration of ’61, the pension system, 
General Cox speaks some generous words about 
Southern patience under the increasing call to help 
support other than the South’s “ maimed and crippled 
and broken-down.” 

“Peace societies,” he concludes, “may also see 
some compensation in our policy, and other nations 
may look on with complacency, if not with pleasure ; 
for if ever heavy bonds were given to abstain from 
war, they are surely given by a people which has, 
for an indefinite time, adopted the system of pay- 
ing nearly twice as much per annum for its dis- 
banded armies as the greatest military power of 
Europe pays for its standing ones.” 


THERE is a good sensible sermon concerning the 
need of speaking to the century so as to be under- 
stood by the men to whom you are speaking, in the 
Catholic World, by the Rev. William Barry. It is 
an address to the Convention of the Apostolate of 
the Press. 


A PAGE OF RECENT SOUTH AFRICAN HISTORY. 


From a Dutch Point of View. 


R.W.F. ANDRIESSEN, in Vragen des Tijds 

for February, publishes, under the above title, 
a severe indictment against Mr. Cecil Rhodes and 
the Chartered Company. Their action is asserted 
to be simply in accordance with the traditional 
English policy of greed and intolerance and philan- 
thropy falsely so called, which has gradually driven 
the unoffending Boer (whose only demand is “a free 
field and no neighbors”) out of Cape Colony into 
Natal, out of Natal into the Transvaal, and is now 
driving him out of that into Mashonaland and 
Bechuanaland, and then heading him off with the 
company’s charter and the rights of native tribes, 
He feels ill at ease if he can see from his front door 
the smoke of another chimney ; and so, as popula- 
tion increases, no wonder he wants to inspan and 
trek for the north and freedom. If the north were, 
as a matter of fact, vacant and unoccupied, it 
would, indeed, be the height of unwarrantable in- 
terference to grudge it to him; but it is not, and 
though we have plenty of unjust and violent acts 
to accuse ourselves of, we need not cry peccavi for 
restraining him from exterminating and enslaving 
the former occupants—even at the risk of enduring 
a multiplied prospect of chimneys. 

The republics of Stellaland and Goshen—the re- 
sult of a westward trek some years back—were 
knocked on the head in 1884, when the British pro- 
tectorate over Bechuanaland was recognized, which 
created much ill-feeling is spite of the concessions 
made to the Transvaal in the same treaty. This 
state of things was not improved when, as Mr. 
Andriessen puts it, the Boers trekked to the assist- 
ance of Dinuzlu against Zibebu, and had 16,200 
square kilometres of Zululand assigned them as a 
reward. With great difficulty England was per- 
suaded to recognize this “New Republic” in 1886, 
but only on condition that the Boers gave up all 
claim to the coast. 


THE BANYAILAND CONCESSION. 


So far nothing has been said concerning the South 
Africa Company—but now comes the greatest griev- 
ance of all. A certain Mr. Adendorff had obtained 
from two native chiefs an extensive concession in 
Banyailand, between the Limpopo and the Sabi— 
south of what is now known as Mashonaland, or, 
according to some authorities, forming part of it. 
The Transvaal Boers were restless and ripe for 
another trek and a fresh new republic. Mr. Rhodes 
disputed the validity of the Adendorff concession, 
on the ground that the whole country, of which 
Banyailand formed a part, was subject to Lobin- 
gula. 

Mr. Adendorff, on the other hand, maintained that 
the three chiefs, Kutu, Chibi, and China (two of 
whom had signed the concessions), were independ- 
ent of Lobingula—had, indeed, no suzerain. They 
had, in former times, been subject to a great chief 
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called Titima; but Titima had disappeared and 
there was no one to take his place. 
THE GREAT NORTH TREK. 

The excitement was great—not only in the Trans- 
vaal, but throughout South Africa. The Boers were 
sure of the justice of their position, and no threats 
would make them relinquish it. Messengers were 
sent to the principal towns to call people to join the 
great trek. Mr. Andriessen says that in a short 
time 20,000 armed men had given in their names. 
The movement derived strength from the adhesion 
of men like Joubert, Malan, Cortsee, and Henning 
Pretorius. All was ready when the Africander 
Bond were induced to use their influence against 
the trek, and President Kruger, much against his 
will and under strong pressure from England, is- 
sued his proclamation of April 25, 1891, forbid- 
ding all Transvaal burghers to take part in the trek, 
and declaring that those who persisted in going did 
so at their own risk and responsibility. 

THE AFFAIR OF COLONEL FERREIRA. 

One hundred and twelve Boers, with some thirty 
or forty wagons, disregarded the proclamation, and 
trekked on their own account. It will be remem- 


bered how, last June, five of them crossed the Lim- 
popo. Col. Ferreira was arrested by Dr. Jameson, 
and the other four returned the way they came. It 
was only, says Mr. Andriessen, through the friendly 
feeling of the majority of the Boers that a fight 


was averted. 
A BOER WAR SOONER OR LATER, 

The trek has been put a stop to, but the end is not 
yet. The Boers have gone and viewed Mashonaland 
and found it fruitful and good, and they are not 
afraid of the fevers which prevail in some parts. 
Mr. Rhodes has issued liberal invitations to Dutch 
Africanders to settle in the company’s territories, 
promising them all manner of advantages; but 
really, says Mr. Andriessen, hoping to make use of 
them in the event of war with the Matabeles, which 
may be delayed, but cannot be wholly averted. 
But, he adds, his compatriots are not to be caught 
in that way, and, in fact, are not such fools as they 
look. They will settle in Mashonaland, and whena 
sufficient number have settled there, they will have 
their republic, even if they have to fight for it. 
“The freedom-loving emigrants can never tolerate 
British supremacy for any length of time, and one 
does not need to be a prophet to predict that a 
second war for freedom will take place north of 
the Limpopo, though it may probably be on a 
smaller scale than the first.” 


THE BOER MUST AND WILL TREK. 

“The Boers have once for ail determined to trek. 
Those at Standutor have openly intimated ‘that they 
have Swazieland in their mind, while a number of 
Free State families have settled at Zontpansburg, 
waiting to cross the northern border. All South 
Africa is ina ferment, and the calmest day may be 
followed by weeks of storm and tempest.” 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE GERMANS IN SOUTHWEST AFRICA, 


CHARLES DE CONTOULY, in his article on 
e Cape Colony, in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
for February 1, devotes a section to considering the 
position of the Germans in that part of the world. 
He reviews the history of the occupation of Damara- 
land—* the most thankless country in the world”—a 
region of which a German is said to have remarked 
that “a dog would howl if he only looked at it,” and 
remarks that it is not likely any sane nation would 
covet such a country for its own sake. This being 
so, it is natural that the Africanders should think 
the annexation but a pretext, and Damaraland only 
“a waiting-room,” whence, when the time is come, 
German forces may issue to pounce on the Cape 
Colony. Indeed, our author seems to think they 
have every reason for such a fear. Facts which by 
themselves would signify nothing—the race-affinity 
between Dutch and Germans, the presence of large 
numbers of German settlers in various parts of the 
colony—become ominous seen in the light of the 
official occupation of Damaraland. “Thus,” he 
says, “the German enigma has become an African- 
der nightmare.” 


GERMAN MISSIONARIES AS POLITICAL PIONEERS. 

What is certain—he goes on to say—is that the 
first indications of German designs on South Africa 
date from the constitutional crisis at the Cape. 
They first became perceptible when Sir Philip Wode- 
house began to fall out With the Cape Parliament in 
1868. In that year the Rhenish Mission decided to 
throw forward its outposts into the No-Man’s Land 
behind Walfisch Bay. By Bismarck’s advice, the 
missionaries, before leaving Europe, waited on Lord 
Derby (then Lord Stanley) to know whether Eng- 
land claimed any jurisdiction in that region; they 
received an evasive answer, but no collision took 
place on their arrival. Fifteen years later arose 
Herr Liideritz, “the inventor and patentee of South- 
West Africa,” and the German navy did the rest. 
Lord Beaconsfield, it is true, had, in the mean 
time, become uneasy, and in 1874 proclaimed 
Walfisch Bay a British possession, while the Cape 
annexed a few small islands off Angra Pequefia. 
And the moral of it all is, according to M.de Con- 
touly, that—whether it be the result of a precon- 
ceived plan or of the natural course of events—the 
seed of all this was sown in the very hour when the 
Cape was about to receive home rule—that is to 
say, enter upon an era of difficulties. 


HETEROGENEOUS ELEMENTS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

“Physically, North Africa has many features in 
common with South Africa; politically, the differ- 
ence is great. Inthe former we can count, all told, 
a Mussulman empire, a French colony, a protecto- 
rate, a Turkish province, and a vassal state; we 
may, if we like, add the nomadic Moorish tribes. 
Now take the triangle south of the Zambesi. Here 
we have three or even four kinds of British posses- 
sions: the self-governing colony—the Cape; the 
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colony depending in London—Bechuanaland ; a cross 
between the two—Natal ; an ill-defined specimen— 
Basutoland. We have an absolutely independent 
republic—the Orange Free State ; and one half under 
English control—the Transvaal. We have two Eng- 
lish protectorates, one effectual, in North Bechu- 
analand, the other only nominal, on the Pondoland 
coast. Finally, we have native kingdoms, a German 
protectorate, and, bounding all of them, three spheres 
of influence—British, German, and Portuguese. It 
is a regular museum of political and administrative 
types !” 
THE POSSIBILITY OF INVASION. 


In this respect M.de Contouly thinks the outlook 
is very black for the Cape colonists. There are no 
defences to speak of, except the forts at Simons 
Town, which are by no means impregnable; and 
an independent colony does not care to see Cape 
Town surrounded with elaborate fortifications and 
occupied by a strong garrison. And the colonial 
volunteer force—if we may take his word for it— 
is almost beneath contempt. The official inquiry of 
last year proves that self-government—a very good 
thing in politics—has disastrous consequences when 
applied to military service. The Cape volunteers, 
according to him, enter their names, and then drill 
or not pretty much as they please. Discipline is 
nowhere and the markmanship bad. They will 
never be fit for anything, unless it is made impos- 
sible to join for less thana year and to leave before 


the expiry of this period, except for weighty rea- 
sons and under special authorization. 


FEMALE LABOR IN ITALY. 


N an article entitled “Women vs. Socialism,” 
which opens with a somewhat bitter attack on 
August Bebel’s book bearing a similar title, the 
Mora Antologie publishes (February 16) some in- 
teresting statistics concerning women’s work in 
Italy. The writer, G. Boccardo, professes agreement 
on the woman question with the English school of 
thought, of which the most recent exposition has 
been given by Mr. Harrison in an admirable article 
on the “Emancipation of Women.” Hence he is 
sceptical as to the permanent social advantage of 
women dividing the toils and honors of the labor- 
market with their husbands and brothers. Italy, it 
appears, is still, according to the last census, in the 
exceptionable position among European nations of 
having a slight preponderance of the male over the 
female population. Thus the woman problem is 
not as acute as with us; nevertheless, as far as the 
working classes are concerned, the Italian woman 
takes upon her shoulders far more than her fair 
share of the country’s labor, especially as regards 
out-door employment, a fact which is easily ap- 
parent to every observant traveller throughout the 
peninsula. 
Of 11,292,000 women in Italy over the age of nine 
years, nearly two millions are employed in indus- 
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trial labor, whereas over three millions are employed 
in agriculture. From the most recent reports 
published by the director-general of statistics, it 
would appear that whereas men are employed in a 
large majority in all mining industries and also in 
wool manufactures, women are in the majority in 
the cotton, linen, and jute industries, but most es- 
pecially in every department of the silk trade, 117, - 
000 women finding employment, as against 17,700 
men. 

The figures regarding juvenile labor—below the 
age of fifteen—are still more striking, as showing at 
how much lower an age Italian girls go to work 
than their brothers, and that, too, in the face of the 
obvious fact that the lion’s share of the home-work 
always falls on the juvenile female members of a 
family. From a parliamentary return describing 
the working of the act of 1886 for the regulation 
of child labor, it appears that during the first year 
of the operation of the law 62,148 permits were is- 
sued for juvenile female workers, as against 19,955 
for boys. In the silk trade alone over 38,000 girls 
are employed, and only 2,000 boys; and in all the 
industries tabulated by the director of statistics, we 
find there are 47,500 girls employed, as against 22, - 
700 boys. Noconsiderations are brought forward as 
to the probable effect on a future generation of such 
premature labor on the part of the child-bearing 
portion of the community. 

In conclusion, the author maintains that both in 
opportunities for work, in healthiness of employ- 
ment, and especially in increased .emuneration, the 
present condition of women will compare favorably 
with that of women at any previous epoch. Hence 
he protests energetically against Bebel’s wholesale 
condemnation of the attitude of modern society 
toward the female sex. In one point alone he ad- 
mits the barbarity of the Italian law toward women 
—i.e., in regard to the much-vexed question of the 
“récherché de la paternité,” in which the Italian 
penal code imposes the same burdensome prohibi- 
tions as have been so bitterly denounced in France 
of late years. 


A Breakwater of Whales.—The Friends’ Quarterly 
Examiner gives us a pleasant picture of the broader 
aspects of Quakerism. One of the papers gives an 
account of Daniel Wheeler, a famous Quaker, who, 
after spending some years in Russia, went to the 
South Seas as a missionary. On his way out his 
little ship, 100 tons registered, was saved from de- 
struction by a living breakwater of whales. The 
story almost puts that of Jonah into the shade: 

“ At another time, when it seemed as if the bark 
must be overwhelmed by the mountainous waves, 
Daniel and Charles Wheeler were called to the deck 
to see, as they were told, a sight worth looking at. 
This was no other than a company of some 200 
small whales, about twelve feet long, which the 
man at the helm said were serving asa breakwater. 
They were spread over a large surface in the exact 
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direction between the vessel and the wind and 
‘waves, swimming in such steady order as to keep 
in a regular phalanx and altogether obstruct the 
approach of each succeeding wave.” 


HOW TO SAVE ITALY. 
A Prescription by an Englishman. 


W.F.LORD has a very readable article in the 
e March Nineteenth Century entitled “Italia 
non fara dase.” He says Italy is not getting on— 
Italy is in a very bad way, and proves his point by 
a mass of statistics which are very curious reading. 
The mortality is something tremendous. The popu- 
lation of Italy and of England and Wales is about the 
same, but the proportion of deaths in Italy from 
the following diseases is as follows: Scarlet fever, 
2 to 1; diphtheria, 3} to 1; typhoid fever, 5 to 1; 
malarial fever, 100 to 1; cholera, 7 to 1; small-pox, 
82 to 1. There are far too many officials and their 
salaries are much too low. 

Mr. Lord maintains that the whole of Italy’s genius 
is unbusiness-like. In Florence there are three 
different kinds of police in the street, with separate 
functions and responsibilities. If a strong and 
capable reformer were to arise in Italy, Mr. Lord 
thinks this is the way he would speak to the Par- 
liament : 

“Get rid of these hordes of unnecessary officials ; 
better ten thousand discontented eximpiegati than 
ten million discontented voters. Abolish these enor- 
mous taxes on trade, and if this cannot be done 
without immediate loss of income, recall the expe- 
dition to Massowah. Appeal to the patriotism of 
the Italians to do away with the endless courts of 
justice. Point to the example of Germany, and 
choose a healthy spot in Central Italy where a man 
may get judgment according to law in less than 
twelve years. If the Italians will not take up the 
waste land, encourage foreigners to do so. Ar- 
range the taxes so that the natural ingenuity of the 
people may turn to honest toil instead of smuggling, 
which now pays better. When Government takes 
a monopoly—as tobacco—see that it sets a good ex- 
ample to trade and not a bad one. Pay public offi- 
cers better and make them do their work. Puta 
stop to the endless pilfering in the custom-house 
and on the railways. Get money into the country 
by all honest and direct means, and avoid wretched 
and ruinous resources like adulterating tobacco and 
taxing the coupons of the national debt. 

“The one chance for Italy is that she may bend 
her pride, and consent to borrow an administrator 
from outside, as she has already borrowed military 
advisers. If some thrifty Teuton, trained in care- 
ful and statesmanlike principles, stood at the Finance 
Minister’s elbow as the power behind the throne, 
Italy might creep out of her entanglement and ad- 
vance far on the road to wealth. Failing this per- 
haps remote chance, she must remain embarrassed. 
Italia non fara da se.” 


OF REVIEWS. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY IN FRANCE. 


OLITICAL economy, which was generally treated 

as a very dull science, during the first half of 
this century at any rate, has of ‘late years become 
a much more popular subject, and that with all 
classes of society, and yet there is more division 
than ever among the economists themselves as to 
what are true economic principles. While one 
party would have a fundamental renovation of so- 
ciety, another school preaches the doctrine of lais- 
sez-faire. In ashort but interesting article in the 
Revue Encyclopédique of February 15, M. Francois 
Bernard draws attention to some recent French 
books on economic subjects; among others, to the 
“New Dictionary of Political Economy,” by M. 
Léon Say, and to “Money and International Bimet- 
alism,” by the late M.de Lavaleye. 

The dictionary to which M.Léon Say lends the 
authority of his name, with M. Joseph Chailiey as 
his lieutenant, is not a new edition of the diction- 
ary which he published in 1852. It is an entirely 
new work, much better conceived than the old one, 
being written on a much wider plan, less scholas- 
tic, and perhaps a little eclectic, but attacking seri- 
ously all the social problems of the day, and giving 
about each one all the particulars necessary to en- 
able one to form a clear judgment. Labor questions, 
financial questions, syndicates, all are included. 
Of course, M. Say is all for private industrial enter- 
prise, and only admits state intervention in indis- 
pensable cases. In the matter of insurance of 
workmen, and especially in the matter of public 
assistance, no obligation is admitted, but great con- 
cessions have been made to modern aspirations. 
Even colonization is taken up in the favorable sense 
of national expansion. 


eee 


THE QUESTION OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN 
PRUSSIAN SCHOOLS. 


URING the last two months Germany has been 

greatly stirred and excited over the new Ele- 
mentary Education Bill. In the February number 
of the Preussische Jahrbiicher, which is always strong 
in educational articles, this -bill is discussed at 
some length in the political correspondence over 
the signature “D.” The article is presumably by 
the editor, Dr. Hans Delbriick. The main object of 
the Government measure is to make religious in- 
struction in primary schools both denominational 
and compulsory. According to General Caprivi, 
the Government desires only to counteract the Athe- 
ism which is spreading inthecountry. “The ques- 
tion,” Caprivi said, “is not one of Protestantism 
against Catholicism, but one of Christianity against 
Atheism, and no purely moral education not founded 
on Christian principles can contend with success 
against the growing spirit of Atheism.” The oppo- 
nents of the bill very naturally regarded this insin- 
uation as a declaration that they were Atheists, 
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while its supporters were Christians, and amid ve- 
hement hissing from the Liberals, the Premier, fol- 
lowed by all his ministers, left the House. 

By the provisions of the bill the clergymen of the 
Church to which a school happens to be appro- 
priated will have control over the teaching and the 
teacher. In cases where the number of children of 
one creed attending a school of some other creed is 
over thirty, a separate school may be built for them, 
but if the number should exceed sixty, a separate 
school has to be provided. The teachers, of course, 
must be of the same denomination as the children 
under their charge. Now the number of denomi- 
nations recognized by the State is small, therefore 
the bill must be aimed against the unrecognized 
denominations ; in fact, it is expressly aimed against 
the Freethinkers. Professor Virchow has very ably 
advanced the objections of the Liberals, contending 
that natural morals and mere artificial and dogmatic 
morals are not identical. Ultimately the bill was 
sent to a special committee of twenty-eight mem- 
bers—nine Conservatives, four Free Conservatives, 
six National Liberals, six Clericals, one Pole, and 
two Radicals. One of the most important mani- 
festos issued against the bill is that from the pro- 
fessor at the Berlin University. 

The Evangelical Church, writes “D.,” stands in 
such close relationship to the State that it matters 
little whether the Church, as such, is granted a 
little more or a little less influence. It is quite 
different with the Catholics. The Catholic Church 
is much less closely connected with the State, often 
assuming an independent and even hostile position. 
For it there is no higher principle than this very 
independence. It is conscious of its power and 
will not suffer the State to give religious instruc- 
tion to Catholic children. Not to recognize this 
fact will be to get entangled in all sorts of dis- 
putes. 

And what about the private schools? Are they to 
go on as before, disseminating mischievous “ten- 
dencies?” 

For this one reason it would be well to limit the 
sphere of private schools as much as possible, and 
thus exclude the young almost entirely from any 
instruction but that imparted by the State schools. 
But then the State should be consistent. The first 
requirement of a sound and healthy education is 
that it be without “tendencies,” whereas the first 
thing demanded of the national schools is the put- 
ting down of social democracy and the glorification 
of the Hohenzollern dynasty. Very well. But a 
wrong meaning is apt to be attached to the term 
“social democracy.” It may be understood to sig- 
nify revolution against the State and the Church, 
the very opposite of what is national, Christian, 
and moral; or it may be taken to represent the 
Socialist party—to which many people belong who 
have nothing whatever to do with revolutionary 
“tendencies,” but who regard the party as the best 
representative of their interests. Noone has shown 
more markedly that such a distinction should be 
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made than the German Emperor himself, when he 
summoned an avowed social democrat to the great 
conference on the protection of workmen. One 
thing is certain, the “tendencies” feared cannot be 
got rid of by legislation any more than enthusiasm 
for the Hohenzollern dynasty can be enforced by 
law. With such a bureaucratic spirit at work as 
that which framed the bill now before the Prussian 
Diet, education in the national schools, as is already 
the case in the higher schools, will be paralyzed ; 
that is, the business of education will consist in the 
observance of a multitude of absurd prescribed regu- 
lations. The only chance, then, of getting a liberal 
education will be in the private schools. 

Henceforward the Church is to direct the religious 
instruction and the State the morc secular part of 
education. That is all very well for the Catholic 
Church, but it will never answer for Protestants. 
Moreover, the way in which the whole question is 
to be settled under the new act is outrageous. 
Should the Regierungs-prisident (Government 
President) decide against the clergyman, a great 
scandal is bound to follow; should he, on the other 
hand, favor the clergyman, the moral influence of 
the teacher will be destroyed, for will he not thus 
be practically branded a heretic hy the Government? 
As to the clause which compels the children of 
parents who have left the Church to attend the re- 
ligious instruction provided by the State, Baron 
von Zedlitz, the Minister of Education, explained 
that he was desirous that the unhappy children of 
unbelieving parents should partake of the same ben- 
efit as he himself had enjoyed. Children who grow 
up without any religious instruction whatever are 
no doubt much to be pitied, but such a method of 
imparting it in direct opposition to the wishes of 
the parents is enough to kill all religion. It is not. 
necessary that a German chancellor should be a 
theologian, but he should at least avoid making 
use of expressions which are only calculated to 
wound the best among German people. 

In conclusion, “D.” ascribes the introduction of 
the bill to political motives. The immediate re- 
sult has been a split with the National Liberals. 
But there are only two ways of dealing with powerful 
parties. Either a life-and-death fight must be waged 
against them or concessions must be made on both 
sides. The former method, so far as the Prussian 
State and the Catholic Church are concerned, is not 
to be thought of. The great future danger to the 
Fatherland is not to be sought in the social de- 
mocracy, but in ultramontanism. Nothing could 
be more repulsive than that the band of the faithful 
in the Catholic Church, with the Holy Coat, etc., 
should be called on to do common battle with the 
social democracy. The only way out is to make 
such concessions as will satisfy the Catholics with- 
out doing direct harm to tie Protestants. Such con- 
cessions were the exemption of the Catholic priests 
from military service and the high rank and ex- 
ternal distinction shown to dignitaries of the Church 
of Rome. It will, however, be impossible to satisfy 
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two such parties as the Centre and the National 
Liberals with such a bill, but in both factions there 
are men who can look beyond the hedge of party, 
and we may hope that the good genius of Germany 
will preside over the many rival elements, and that 
a wise and useful law will yet become the property 
of the Fatherland. 


POLITICS AND PARTIES IN GREECE. 


HE dismissal of the Delyannis Ministry on 
March 1 gives to M.Gaston-Deschamps’ arti- 
cle in the Revue Bleue of February 27, on “ Politics 
and Parties in Greece,” especial timeliness and im- 
portance. In Greece, this writer says, parties are in- 
numerable, but it is not difference of doctrines that 
causes the divisions. There is neither a religious 
nor a social question ; everybody is pretty nearly of 
one opinion, but everybody has not the same in- 
terests. 

For the last few years, however, the political his- 
tory of Greece has been a sort of duel between the 
clan of M.Tricoupis and the clan of M. Delyannis. 
M. Tricoupis is described as cold, taciturn, diligent, 
and Greek in race and sentiments, but English in 
education, attitude, and appearance. His unpopu- 
larity is easily explained. Under his administra- 
tion the duties on the necessities of life were very 
heavy, and the Delyannis party were not slow to 
point out that he was the oppressor of the people and 
the enemy of the poorer classes. Another grievance 
against M. Tricoupis was that he did not appreciate 
the attachment of the Greeks to their old national 
customs. He wanted to make Greece a power in 
Europe, but when all his fine reforms cost so much 
money, the peasants did notsee it. He is an orator, 
and as such has great confidence in the material 
and moral forces of the nation. This confidence is 
expressed in such noble and audacious terms, too, 
that even M. Delyannis is often disarmed by it. 
M. Delyannis speaks with ease, but with more gest- 
ures and less mastery over himself. He busies 
himself more with foreign politics than with home 
affairs. 

In ordinary times Greece is reported to be ina 
political fever; at election-time this fever borders 
on delirium. The people, who have so little to do, 
are mad with delight when they get an opening for 
their activity, and the polling-day is anxiously 
awaited. The Tricoupists turn out with olive 
branches in their hats or button-holes; the symbol 
of the Delyannists is the laurel. The voting takes 
place in the churches. 

M. Delyannis, who has been in power since Octo- 
ber, 1890, has been called the king of kings, but his 
authority nevertheless meets with much opposition 
by other “chiefs.” In Greece tc be a hero is every- 
thing. To enjoy the pleasure of living without do- 
ing anything, it is only necessary to promise to 
die for the country, but to attempt to make the 
good people realize that it is useful to have a budget 
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and indispensable to keep a register of receipts and 
expenditure is hopeless. They will only tell you 
that they have nothing to do with such European 
inventions, and that with a good heart and a good 
gun, and a good rock from behind which to fire at 
one’s ease, there will be no difficulty in overthrow- 
ing an enemy. Thus it needs courage indeed to 
meet these ideas, which are so firmly anchored in 
the heads of the people. But M.Tricoupis was not 
discouraged. His tragic and fatigued air stupefied 
his countrymen. To them he seemed to have a 
strange conception of life, and it was as if he had 
acquired his peculiar methods from countries where 
the sun did not shine. His enemies accused him of 
being a foreigner, but it is probably this prejudice 
that will constitute his future strength. A Greek 
king would be impossible in Greece, for the ties of 
kinship and the ideas of equality which are com- 
mon to all the Hellenes would make the palace the 
rendezvous of all the laborers of the plains and the 
shepherds of the hills. If the Greek people do not 
show a very decided sympathy for M. Tricoupis, they 
have certainly the idea of an incontestable superi- 
ority in him over which no polemics can prevail. 
Paltry as his country may be, he is a great minis- 
ter. 


—_—_-—— 


DE BLOWITZ AND ALFONSO XII. 


HE Paris correspondent of the London Times 
was never more himself—though always very 
much so—than when describing in the current 
Harper’s the master-stroke of journalistic enterprise 
which practically won for him the much-coveted 
position in which he is known to the world. This 
was the interviewing, on the night of December 
31, 1874, of Alfonso XII., King of Spain, whom a 
confused and contradicted report had just elevated 
to that dignity. 

That last day of 1874 found M. De Blowitz ina 
“provisional and precarious” situation, cooking up, 
with his collaborator, Mr. Alger, telegraphic corre- 
spondence for the Times special wire until such time 
as that great newspaper should appoint to the im- 
portant post of Paris correspondent some one to fill 
the position left vacant by Frederick Hardman. 

“Phe evening of that day I had gone to bed very 
late. The day was icy cold; snow covered all Paris. 
Wearied out and suffering from a slight fever, I 
had remained in bed, and was on the point of send- 
ing for Mr. Alger to inform him of my condition, 
in order to consider with him with what we could 
feed that Minotaur called the private wire, when 
the evening papers were brought tome. The Liberté, 
whose proprietors were then, and no doubt are to- 
day, on excellent terms with the Spanish dynasty. 
announced by telegraph, and in some words of com- 
ment, that a pronunciamento, provoked by Martinez- 
Campos, had taken place in Spain, and that the 
Prince of Asturias, then in Paris, had been pro- 
claimed king, under the title of Alfonso XII. It was 
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a veritable thunder-clap. Half an hour later I was 
at the Spanish embassy.” j 

The Spanish ambassador said that the report was 
nothing ; that a few soldiers had shouted for the 
prince, nothing more; that M. De Blowitz might 
telegraph to his paper that the uprising had been 
squelched with absurd ease. But M. De Blowitz’s 
keen eye noticed several little circumstances which 
made him suspicious. “In such a case, as in many 
others, when it is a question of serving his govern- 
ment or serving himself, an ambassador will never 
hesitate to throw a journalist quite overboard, and 
to sacrifice him body and soul.” M. De Blowitz 
had strong objections to being sacrificed. He 
wracked his brain for a scheme to find out the 
truth. He hurried to the hotel of the Prince of 
Asturias, although he did not know him, only to 


find the house jealously guarded. by a cordon of. 


police, with a great crowd about, as ignorant as 
himself. There is not a member of the Govern- 
ment to be found in all Paris. 

Suddenly a thought strikes him. He has met the 
Count de Banuelos, who spoke in a friendly manner 
of the Spanish Queen and her son. He rushes to 
the Count’s residence and finds him just about tak- 
ing his daughters toa grand ball. These young 
ladies do not appreciate the journalist’s modest prop- 
osition that their father shall leave them and con- 
duct him into the Palais de Castille. “My disap- 
pointment was so obvious that the two girls were 
moved, and simultaneously, without understanding 


why I was so much troubled, they consented to let 


their father go.” Their mother comes, a dea ex 
machina, to supply the Count’s place, he and De 
Blowitz drive to the Queen’s palace, the influence 
of Count Banuelos finally overcomes the obstacles to 
an entrance, and they roll triumphantly in the gate- 
way just as the crowd of eager journalists have rec- 
ognized their rival’s carriage and clamor against its 
admittance. 

The Times’ correspondent interviewed the new- 
made king, found his suspicions confirmed, and 
rushed two columns of matter to London by one 
o’clock, “beating” the world on the great piece of 
news. 

A month later he was appointed to the post of 
Paris chief correspondent, for which the greatest 
lights in the journalistic firmament were striving. 

An interesting part of this article is the descrip- 
tion of Laurence Oliphant’s work as the representa- 
tive of the Times in France, M. De Blowitz being 
his subordinate at the time. 


THERE isin the Lycewm for March an interesting 
article entitled “Genuine Relief Works,” which sets 
forth how a nun of the name of Mrs. Morrogh 
Berhard, Sister of Charity, and a Protestant mill- 
owner, Mr. Smith, of Caledon, have established 
woollen mills in Foxford, in Connaught,as the cen- 
tre of industrial education in a place where the pop- 
ulation is starving upon five roods of land per head. 


OLD-AGE PENSION. 


ANON BLACKLEY, in the Contemporary Re- 

view for March, discusses the three pension 
schemes which are now before the people of Eng- 
land. These he describes as follows: 

“The first, my own—of a Universal Compulsory 
Pension Scheme, levying contributions from the 
young during a few years of unburdened and abun- 
dant earnings, the carrying out of which is not at 
all, as too often hastily assumed, a question of pos- 
sibility, but of simple management, which would 
not need to extract weekly from each young worker’s 
pocket a fraction of wages received, but simply act 
in deductions from wages before their receipt. The 
effect of such deduction would be only to slightly 
reduce wages during a few years, without reducing 
at all the minimum necessary to maintain exist- 
ence, and any assumed hardship of such a collection 
would be entirely removed by the State undertaking 
half the cost; (2) Mr. Chamberlain’s voluntary 
scheme for giving a certain State aid, equal in 
every case and at every age, to voluntary contribu- 
tors, which State aid would immensely facilitate the 
easy efforts of the young, but would be of decreasing 
assistance by every year of age from youth onward 
to the insurance of those who were wise enough to 
volunteer ; and (3) Mr. Booth’s Old-Age Endowment 
Scheme, which I believe should be, and I humbly 
trust will be, in the clear interest of a good cause, 
entirely put out of public view, as a most dangerous 
and even injurious proposal on the grounds: (1) Of 
its enormous public cost; (2) its tendency to de- 
teriorate character; (3) its direct opposition to true 
Poor Law reform; (4) its obstructive effect in dis- 
couraging not only self-help, but the introduction 
of sounder measures ; and (5) its absolute disregard 
of the first principles of political economy.” 

He criticises Mr.Chamberlain’s scheme sympa- 
thetically, but with discrimir tion. He protests 
against the approval of the F * Societies be- 
ing made a sine qua non. “If they were financially 
qualified and personally willing I should, as heartily 
as any man, desire that they should co-operate ; but 
as I question their financial qualification and doubt 
their willingness, I must further believe that to 
make their co-operation essential would be, practi- 
cally, to nullify the scheme.” 

He objects, also, to the introduction of the life- 
insurance question into the pension question. 
When you are endeavoring to secure a man’s old 
age against pauperism, it is not wise to complicate 
the scheme and increase the difficulties of that pro- 
vision by requiring him to provide an insurance of 
his life for the benefit of other people, who may 
never exist. Speaking of the chance of success, he 
says: . 

“T belive such succéss can only be partial at best ; 
I should be heartily glad to hope it might prove 
comprehensive ; but feeling sure that, while it may 
be accepted by a few of our best and wisest work- 
ers, it will be generally neglected by the mass of 
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the young and inexperienced, and so that it will 
only benefit those who want it least, and not alter 
the condition of those who need it most, I might be 
supposed bound to condemn it altogether. On the 
contrary, I urge thinkers on the matter to support 
it heartily, but not as a final measure; to treat it 
as a desirable experiment and give it fair play. So 
far as I can see, it must do ultimate good, whether 
it succeed or no: if the former, a good work is 
done; if the latter, a good lesson will be gained, 
for it will show more clearly than ever that com- 
pulsion is indispensable. ” 


CAN WE COPY ENGLAND’S UNIVERSITY EXTEN- 
SION ? 
N the March Atlantic, Professor George Herbert 
Palmer, of Harvard, broaches some “ Doubts about 
University Extension”—that is, in America—for 
which scepticisms he makes out a much better case 
than the ordinary caviller. 

While endorsing most heartily the aims of the 
new movement, this writer finds certain differences 
between the opportunity for it in this country and 
the field which has given it sucha success in Eng- 
land. 

In the first place, he argues that there is not the 
same need in America as in the older country. Its 
greatest object there was to bring the university 
out of monastic and classical isolation into touch 
with the world. It was a great need, and it has 
been well supplied by university extension. Bat in 
the New World this necessity does not exist; the 
colleges are in living, throbbing touch with the 
world. The college professors and the presidents of 
the universities are often themselves men of affairs, 
and if they are not, they are at least daily in con- 
tact with the business men, the lawyers, and the 
most of the world. So much less reason is there, 
comparing our future with England's experience, for 
the existence of university extension. 

In the second place, Mr. Palmer is not sure that 
the American populace will sustain its active inter- 
est in the work. “With the multitude of other 
opportunities for education which American life 
affords, will any large body of men and women at- 
tend extension lectures? Will they attend after the 
novelty is worn off—say during the third year? 
Will they do anything more than attend? Will 
they follow courses of study, write essays, and pass 
examinations? Will the extension system any bet- 
ter than its decayed predecessor, the old lyceum 
system, resist the demands of popular audiences, 
and keep itself from slipping out of serious instruc- 
tion into lively and elegant entertainment? If the 
lectures are kept true to their aim of furnishing 
solid instruction, can they in the long run be paid 
for? W241 it be possible to find in our country clus- 
ters of half a dozen towns so grouped and so ready 
to subscribe to a course of lectures on each day of the 
week that out of the entire six a living salary can 
be obtained?” 
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This critic does not presume to answer these ques- 
tions ; only experience can demonstrate the validity 
of such doubts. 

But on a third point he is more positive. This is 
the source from which the extension teachers are to 
come. What shall be that source in America? In 
England there is a separate staff; the university 
professors cannot, any more than they could here, 
find time from the multifarious duties of a modern 
college chair to enter into such important and ex- 
acting extra work. But in England the body of 
lecturers is fed from a leisurely, often well-to-do 
class of scholars, men for whom no place can be 
found in the faculties of the universities. And 
there are always many such men in excess of the 
professional positions to be filled. 

But in America the situation’ is reversed. There 
are more “places” than men, and a well-trained 
teacher is at once captured by one of the academic: 
institutions springing up on every side. This, then, 
is Mr. Palmer’s most serious objection, and he con- 
siders it a very serious one. “University exten- 
sion,” he says, “can never pass beyond the stage of 
amateurism and temporary expedient until, like its: 
English namesake, it has a permanent staff of in- 
structors exclusively devoted to its service.” 


HOW TO START A HOUSEHOLD CLUB. 


VERY bright and interesting article by Lady 
Aberdeen, in the Nineteenth Century for 


A 


March, describes how she established a household 
club in Haddo House, for although she does not 
mention where it is, there is no doubt as to its 


postal address. The object was to establish a club. 
for those connected with the household, indoors and 
out of doors, for the purpose of education and rec- 
reation. This is the way in which they set about: 
it: 

HOW IT WAS BEGUN. 

A paper was circulated describing the objects of 
the club, and a preliminary meeting was then held, 
when they were further explained. The establish- 
ment of the club was decided on unanimously, a. 
constitution and a few simple rules were adopted, 
and a committee, secretary, and president elected 
by ballot. The annual subscription was fixed at one: 
shilling, entitling the member to attend all classes 
and social meetings and entertainments, and en- 
titling married members also to bring their children 
under seventeen years of age. It was also decided. 
with the consent of the heads of the household, that. 
through the winter the hour from 6 to 7 should 
be kept as free as possible every evening for the 
operations of the club. Within a few days forty- 
three members joiz.ed, and within a fortnight of that 
first meeting there had been started a singing class, 
composed of twenty members, a wood-carving class: 
of twelve members, a drawing class of thirteen. 
members, a home reading circle of twenty mem- 
bers, and a sewing class. All these classes were led: 
either by members of the household or by near 
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neighbors. .Social evenings, taking place either 
weekly or fortnightly, were established from the 
first, and have proved themselves not only popular 
but helpful in many other ways. 

It is surprising, she says, to find how much latent 
talent there was in the household. 


ITS SUCCESS. 

“Great as was the success of the first year, it has 
been entirely eclipsed by the report given in a short 
time ago at the second annual meeting. This report 
had to deal with educational classes (comprising 
composition, arithmetic, book-keeping, and Shake- 
speare reading) ; wood-carving, drawing, singing, 
embroidery, shorthand, and ambulance classes ; the 
operation of an efficient fire brigade, cricket club, 
football club, lawn-tennis club (composed of girls) ; 
the working of garden allotments offered to mem- 
bers of the club, and an account of the various 
social meetings, picnics, and expeditions. These 
included some special lectures kindly given by 
guests staying in the house, such as ‘Canada,’ by 
Professor Bryce, M.P., and the ‘Pacific Islands and 
Japan,’ by Professor Henry Drummond; also the 
first attempts toward a debating society, which may 
be regarded as. most hopeful. 

THE CLUB IN LONDON. 

“In London, those members of the club who ac- 
company the family find it best to carry out their 
objects by organizing little expeditions to places of 
interest, to picture-galleries, concerts, etc., and by 


giving the account of such expeditions afterward 
to their fellow-members. 

“The above is a bare outline of an attempt to 
bring the general progress of our times toward edu- 
cation, self-culture, self-government, and co-opera- 


tion to bear upon those employed in domestic 
service as well as those in other walks of life. So 
far experience justifies the trial made. Might not 
other large households make experiments in the 
same direction, if they have not already done so?” 

The greatest praise given to the club was that 
uttered by one of its members, who said, “One can 
be a servant here, and yet one can be a man.” 


A PIOUS PICNIC. 


R. LUNN, the general editor of the Review of 
the Churches (London), was so delighted at the 
success of the party which he took to Grindelwald, 
Switzerland, this winter that he has fixed up a series 
of conferences on the “reunion of Christendom,” to 
be helt in that pleasant valley in July and Septem- 
ber. In the Review of the Churches for February 
15, he announces that he has “arranged for a party 
of seventy-five to be taken at the Schwarzer Adler 
from June 27 on into July, and a party of twenty- 
five—in addition to the editorial party, the speakers 
at the conference, and their friends—at the Hotel 
Bar. 
“Herr Fritz Boss has kindly undertaken to ar- 
range for the erection of a large booth in some place 
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conveniently near to the two hotels, and the con- 
ferences will be held in this booth on two or three 
evenings in every week. On the other evenings 
the party will, no doubt, have their concerts and 
various social gatherings; and in this way the mo- 
notony ‘ and listlessness which all summer tourists 
complain of as being an inevitable accompaniment 
of summer evenings in Switzerland will be en- 
tirely obviated. The days will be spent as they 
were spent by our winter party—in mountain-climb- 
ing and other healthy recreations. ” 

The Rev.Canon Freemantle, Canon Wilberforce, 
Dr. M’Kennel, and Dr. Parker have accepted invita- 
tions to attend. By this means Dr. Lunn thinks he 
will provide a twelve-days’ holiday for ministers and 
Christian workers for $50. The $50 will cover the 
return journey to Grindelwald and hotel expenses 
for ten days there. In addition there is to be acon- 
ference on Anglican and Nonconformist sisterhoods, 
and Mrs. Amos is going out to take charge of a large 
chalet, where she will be glad to receive any young 
ladies who may care to take part in this outing. 


THE REUNION OF BUDDHISM. 
Colonel Olcott’s Latest Scheme. 


HILE Dr. Lunn is promoting the reunion of 

Christendom by pious picnics at Grindelwald, 
Switzerland, Colonel Olcott, the American Theos- 
ophist, is promoting the reunion of Buddhism ap- 
parently with even greater success than that which 
has attended Dr.Lunn. In Lucifer for February 15 
he says: 

“T have the pleasure of being able to offer to the 
public a platform of belief which has been officially 
accepted by the religious leaders of Buddhism in 
Burmah, Ceylon, Japan, and the Chittagong coun- 
try. In other words, I have been able, for the first 
time in history, so far as known, to secure the ad- 
hesion of both the northern and southern Buddhistic 
schools to a common declaration of religious agree- 
ment as to certain fundamental principles.” 

He has drawn up what may be described as the 
fundamental creed of all orthodox Buddhists, after 
personal visits to Mandalay, Ceylon, and Kioto. 
Of the eight Buddhist sects in Japan, only one, the 
Shiu-su, refuses to accept Colonel Olcott’s ireni- 
con : 

“We have here only the beginning of a grand 
movement toward a complete brotherly understand- 
ing within the Buddhist Church. Siam and Cam 
bodia, of the Southern Division, have still to con- 
cur, and China, Tibet, and Corea, of the Northern. 
It is only a question of time, trouble, and expense. 
The Fourteen Articles will be accepted by them as 
readily as they have been by the other Buddhist 
nations, for they are undeniably orthodox Bud- 
dhism. ” 


A GIRL’S opinion of Jane Austen is a bright, read- 
able article in Temple Bar for March, by a new 
writer, Edith Edlmann. 
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M. DE VOGUE ON TOLSTOI AND IBSEN. 


HE Vicomte de Vogiie, under the somewhat 

fanciful title of “The Storks,” which he ex- 
plains by an alluson to Buffin, reviews in the Revue 
des Deux Monrdes for February 15 a group of 
modern books. The authors of these books, differ- 
ent in many respects, are alike in expressing the 
unrest of modern pessimism. The list of names 
comprises Tolstoi, Ibsen, Max Nordan, Pierre Les- 
siérre, Edward Rod, Charles Sécriton, C. Wagner, 
Paul Desjardins, and Professor J. Darmestiter. 
“Here,” says M.de Vogiie, “are some very diverse 
men. They come from all points of the horizon; a 
Russian, a Norwegian, a Hungarian, Jew, Germans, 
French. By origin and designation, if not by active 
communion, they belong to a variety of religions, 
Catholic, Protestant, Greco-Russian, Jewish. They 
are all fearless thinkers, and most of them love 
their age. They have but one trait in common, 
which unites them as one chain in the Barbary 
galleys united a crew gathered from all shores. 
This is the characteristic trait of their thought. 
They are seeking their own lost soul, they are seek- 
ing it in agony of mind like that of the honest 
German who had lost his shadow. They testify to 
an unspeakable discomfort—and not merely a per- 
sonal discomfort; that would be nothing new, nor 
calculated to surprise us in thinkers, artists, suffer- 
ers from brain trouble. But they agree in finding 
around them this same discomfort, this search for 
the lost soul, in all parts of the world whither fate 
has cast them. Gather their books—as I do, into a 
heap before me—lend your ear: it is one harp, in 
which every string gives out, with its own particu- 
lar vibration, the same dominant note; and this 
note is nothing else but the vibration, on the instru- 
ment, of the breeze which agitates every particle of 
the surrounding air. 

“Tolstoi, to begin with—the leader of the Russian 
choir—he who has uttered the first and sharpest cry, 
and the one which has been prolonged with most 
exaggeration. . . . There is no need to multiply 
quotations or to summarize writings so well known. 
Treated as a madman by some, exalted asa prophet 
by others, Tolstoi may be called a visionary, but it 
will be difficult to contradict the critical parts of 
his preaching. In any case it responds to an urgent 
need, in his own country and in both hemispheres, 
since people do not get tired of reading him. At the 
moment when the novelist was giving up his art in 
order to begin his apostolate, I wrote in these pages 
that he was sorry to lose all his power over us. I 
fear I was grossly mistaken, triple littérateur as I 
was. He no longer charms, but he disquiets and 
awakens; and men are so made that perhaps it is 
necessary if we want to get them to listen to a doc- 
trine to exaggerate it to absurdity. 

“Ibsen is rising in public favor. Not on account 
of the scenic interest of his dramas—we are quite 
insensible to that. Neither can we range this in- 
surgent among those who are fighting the good fight. 
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He protests against the form of our world—he seeks 
a truth superior to appearances—that is enough; 
people listen to him as to one tolling the knell 
of dead errors, especially if it is sounded in the 
neighborhood of the north pole. The Russian prov- 
erb is right: ‘They are fine, the bells one hears on 
the other side of the mountains.’ We are too apt 
to forget that we have long had our Ibsen—or at 
best, a sexton from the same parish, M. Dumas /ils. 
He has been turning over the social corpse these 
thirty years and more—ever since the Fils Natural 
and the Question d’ Argent.” 


REMINISCENCES OF CARLYLE. 


HE third instalment of Sir Gavan Duffy’s 
reminiscences appears in the Contemporary Re- 
view for March. There are long letters from Mr. 
Carlyle which contain many characteristic passages. 
Mr. Carlyle read the Nation diligently, and from 
time to time admonished its editor when he seemed 
disposed to go beyond the limits of common-sense. 
On one occasion he wrote to him about something 
that appeared in the Nation: 

“Don’t rejoice over the ‘breaking up of the 
British Empire ;’ the British Empire is nothing like 
broken in yet, nor like to be for a thousand years 
to come, I may prophesy. Nor is it dishonorable 
to you to be an Englishman, but honorable, if you 
had even been born a Roman or Spartan, withal.” 


MILL AND MRS. TAYLOR. 


Sir Gavan Duffy records a good many of Mr. Car- 
lyle’s sayings about John Stuart Mill and the part- 
ner of his life: 

“At one time we saw a good deal of Mill. Inthe 
Reform Bill era he was an innocent young creature, 
with rich auburn hair and gentle, pathetic expres- 
sion, beautiful to contemplate ; but a domestic em- 
broilment drove him to adopt a secluded monastic 
sort of life, in which people saw little of him but 
the work he did. His life had been wrecked by a 
Platonic and quite innocent affection for a mar- 
ried lady who had since become his wife, concern- 
ing whom he had got possessed by an idea, or, 
indeed, a series of ideas, which were altogether ab- 
surd and insupportable. He regarded her as the 
paragon of womankind, which she was not by long 
odds ; far otherwise than a paragon, one might safely 
say.” 

Mr.Carlyle was at times full of gloom as to the 
condition of affairs in which he lived. 

“Tt is the dismallest epoch, and yet one of the 
grandest—like a putrid Golgotha with immortality 
beyond it; 1 do verily believe (in figurative lan- 
guage) comparable to a ‘resurrection from the 
dead.’ It is in such way I look at it, in silence 
generally, and welcome even a Brummagem Crom- 
well of the French as a clear step forward.” 

The following paragraph contains Mr. Carlyle’s es- 
timate of Disraeli : 

“A cunning Jew got a parcel of people to believe 
in him, though no man of the smallest penetration 
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could have any doubt that he was an impostor, with 
no sort of purpose in all he was doing but to serve 
his own interests. He was a man from whom no 
good need be expected, a typical Jew, ostentatious, 
intrinsically servile, but stiff-necked in his designs.” 


WOMAN’S PLACE IN CHURCH WORK. 


HE subject of the Round Table Conference in 
the Review of the Churches for February 15 is 
“Woman’s Place in Church Work.” The papers are 
written by Mrs. Josephine Butler, Mrs. Sheldon 
Amos, and Mrs. Bramwell Booth. Mrs. Butler re- 
marks that up to the twelfth or thirteenth century 
the Church was mindful of the truth that in Christ 
Jesus there is neither male nor female. This is 
shown in the lives of the saints. Nor does she 
find in any Protestant annals of Christian lives any 
such clear recognition of that truth as she finds in 
the Acta Scantorum, which have been a true con- 
solation to her. Mrs. Butler also laments : 

“T only desire freedom ; freedom for women as well 
as men to expand and to fulfil, in any and every 
direction, the spiritual destiny of which God has 
made them capable. Neither do I despise small and 
even menial services. All are ennobled, if done 
for love’s sake to God and man. But here again 
there should be freedom and equality. The hum- 
blest offices should be undertaken alike by men and 
women ; the highest offices open alike to men and 
women.” 

BAD FOR THE “CLERGYBOY.” 

As might be expected, Mrs. Butler makes light of 
the objection to female ministry that is based upon 
Paul’s precept to the Corinthians : 

“The Church has always allowed herself to be 
bound, held back, dragged down, more or less, by 
the overpowering weight of unregenerate male feel- 
ing and opinion in this matter, aided, since the 
Reformation, by the narrow Pauline directions, 
which (given for the correction of the conduct of 
silly and ignorant Greek women of the day) men 
have elected to apply to all women in all times, and 
have allowed to override the teaching of Christ on 
this matter, a teaching which sets in the fullest 
light the principles which ought to have been dear 
to the Church, and to have been her guide in this 
vital matter. 

“For too long a time women have been graciously 
permitted only to sweep out the church, to wash 
the ecclesiastical robes of the Catholic or Protestant 
popes and priests, to feed the poor under their su- 
pervision, and to read the Bible inside poor people’s 
houses. And women themselves have been very 
slavish. It is humiliating to see a gifted woman, 
with dignity enough for a Bishop or a Prime Min- 
ister, putting herself willingly under the guidance 
of some inexperienced, not gifted clergyboy. The 
process is very injurious to the clergyboy.” 

FREEDOM, NOT OFFICE. 


Mrs. Butler proceeds to say that what she wants 
is freedom, not office. Mrs. Butler says that the 
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story of Christ and the woman taken in adultery has 
been her sheet-anchor in all her life’s work. She 
needed a sheet-anchor, for when she began her mis- 
sion she had but scant support from the great ones 
of the Church. She says: 

“Tn those early days of woman’s uprising against 
inequality in moral matters, we had to bear the 
condemnation of men high in the Churches, even 
saintly men. I dare to speak of it now because 
every one of those who wrote to me terrible letters 
of denunciation and censure (Mr. Spurgeon, Lord 
Shaftsbury, the late Bishop of Carlisle, and the 
late Archbishop of York were of the number) re- 
pented sooner or later of having so written, and 
showed his repentance in action. At first they 
thought that for a woman to know ofr to speak of 
certain evils was a monstrous thing—a sin against 
God. 

“My only resource was to spread these letters be- 
fore the Lord, after the manner of Hezekiah, and 
simply to say to Him, ‘Thou Lord seest the words 
of Mr. Spurgeon, Lord Shaftsbury, and the others,’ 
and to wait. I waited; and he was faithful. 
Another learned Bishop who had so written to me, 
wrote a year later: ‘Pardon me. I have asked par- 
don of God. I ama foolish and ignorant old man, 
but He has shown me how falsely I judged your 
position.’ That was a Bishop indeed !” 

She consoles herself by remembering that it was 
the women who were the first messengers of the 
complete Gospel when they were divinely inspired 
revealers of the Resurrection to the apostles; but 
these very apostles who received the divine com- 
mand to go and preach and heal throughout the 
land, regarded the words of the women as idle 
tales. 

“When the Church, or the Churches, become 
more deeply humble ; when they have realized, even 
more than they do now, their desperate need of the 
help of woman as man’s equal, absolutely, in her 
relation to spiritual things, they will grant the 
freedom we ask ; and then good gifts will no longer 
languish in a prison-house of conventionalities, and 
women’s energies will not have to be folded in 
napkins and buried under the church floor. The 
Salvation Army have led the way in this spiritual 
equality, and emancipation of women’s powers. 
May the Churches follow !” 

Mrs. Amos argues that “there is every reason for 
woman to stand on the original idea and command 
of God, to which the Redemption has restored us, 
of equality and identity of dominion, of capacity, 
and so of responsibility for the setting up of the 
Kingdom of God on earth, which is the Church’s 
vocation.” 

Mrs. Bramwell Booth would “give women more 
work and authority, and they will cease to be idlers 
and gossips. Qualities and capacities, undreamed 
of at present, will surprise those who have hitherto 
regarded the female members of the Church as little 
more than a species of pious peacock or religious 
magpie !” 
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THE PROPOSED FREE-CHURCH CONGRESS. 


N the Review of the Churches for February 15 Mr. 
W. P. Bunting, editor of the Contemporary 
Review, describes the steps which have been taken 
toward holding a Free-Church Congress, which is to 
take place at Manchester, England, this year. It 
has been decided to confine the congress at first to 
members of Evangelical Nonconformist Churches 
who choose to take part in it. The subject of dis- 
establishment is to be excluded. The aims and ob- 
jects are set forth as follows: 

“It will seek to foster common action—the next 
step—and it will succeed. There are advantages in 
variety, there are enormous advantages in unity, 
and both must be secured. The principle of home 
rule is workable enough in the Church of Christ. 

“It may not be out of place to offer, by way of 
illustration, a sketch of how a congress might be 
framed. Many other plans might doubtless be de- 
vised. Let us suppose a meeting in Manchester, at- 
tended by the leading representatives of the Scotch 
Churches, the English Presbyterians, the Congre- 
gationalists, Baptists, and all sections of Methodists : 
probably some others. The meeting would have a 
theoretical as well as a practical side. It would 
discuss the great idea of the Church, under the head- 
ship of Christ, which is held in common by all 
these bodies, and is the militant and triumphant 
alternative to the priestly conception of the Church 
as a company of persons externally organized 
by a co-operative body of clergy. Such a pre- 
sentment might be invaluable, not only as bringing 
out the real unity of the Protestant Churches, but 
as offering a rallying-point to that large class of 
minds which have a special dislike to particularism. 
On the practical side no doubt the congress might 
give great attention to the subject of common ac- 
tion, at least for the evangelization and social 
improvement (1) of towns and (2) of the rural dis- 
tricts. Such discussions would no doubt strongly 
stimulate the prevailing tendency to co-operation, 
of which many instances are ready to be reported. 

“Personal religion and public worship would also 
claim a share of time. Other topics might possibly 
be treated in sections. An introductory discourse, 
a communion service, and one or two public 
meetings would make up a program for which a 
three-days’ meeting would not be at all too long.” 


Mr. W.R.INGE, discussing the chapters of M.de 
Laveleye’s new book in the National Review which 
deal with the relations of Church and State, says 
that he regrets that M.de Laveleye did not touch 
upon the English Church. Mr. Inge thinks that the 
Church would become a danger to the State. The 
Church would monopolize the loyalty which it now 
shares with the State, and it would partly estrange 
what is now one of the most steadily patriotic classes 
in the community. 


OF REVIEWS. 


WHAT WILL BE THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE ? 


N Maemillan’s Magazine for March Mr. C. R. 

Haines justifies the belief which is in all of us 

that the universal language of the world will be 
English. He says: 

“English is gaining ground fast in many ways. 
In Germany again, English has taken the place of 
French as the first foreign language to be learned. 
In Russia it is the same. Dr. Lansdell, writing in 
1883, says that to speak English in Russia and 
Siberia was becoming more fashionable than to 
speak French. He further asserts that Russians pre- 
fer English to their own language for use in tele- 
grams, as conveying more meaning in a few words. 
Another sign of the times was afforded by the con- 
ference respecting Samoa in 1889. The deliberations 
in that conference were not conducted in French, but 
English, for the sake of the American commission- 
ers, the German representatives being all able to 
speak in our tongue. 

“In uncivilized regions the triumph of English is, 
needless to say, even more complete. Dr. Blyden, 
himself a Liberian, tells us that it has everywhere 
on the coast of Africa driven out all other European 
languages. Even in the French colony of Gaboon 
it is asserting itself against French; even in the 
German Cameroons it divides the honors with Ger- 
man. It has no dangerous rival in Africa except 
Arabic. Portuguese was the dominant language on 
the west coast for many years; now English is 
spoken continuously from Sierra Leone to the San 
Pedro River, a distance of over 800 miles. The 
Nile and the Niger and the Great Lakes are already 
English ; the Congo and the Zambesi will most prob- 
ably end by being so; and itis difficult to see what 
can prevent our language from becoming the com- 
mon language of the whole continent. 

“Omitting all mention of India, where English 
has spread with unexampled rapidity, Japan is said 
to be adopting our language wholesale, the sign- 
boards of the shops being very generally, and the 
names of towns and villages always, inscribed in 
English as well as Japanese characters. A recent 
traveller in Eastern lands affirms to have met many 
Chinamen, Malays, Arabs, and fellaheen who could 
speak good English. Even in the northern wilds of 
Siberia, rarely indeed visited by civilized men, 
Lieutenant Palander, of the Swedish expedition of 
1878, says that out of more than 1,000 natives the 
crew had met there was not one who did not know 
a few words of English. 

“The agency which has done and will do the 
most to make English the universal speech is colo- 
nization, and the agents are English-speaking colo- 
nists. 

“Ina hundred years the United States will proba- 
bly have as many inhabitants as China, and it is 
not likely that Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and the Cape will fall much short of half their 
total.” 

There are already signs that English is becoming 
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the literary language of Europe. Professor Vam- 
béry, a Hungarian, published his autobiography 
first in an English dress; the Dutch author of’ the 
“Sin of Joost Aveling” wrote his novel, “An Old 
Maid,” in English; and the author of “The Crusta- 
cea of Norway,” himself presumably a Norwegian, 
frankly owns in his advertisement that to obtain the 
largest possible circulation for his took it will be 
written in the English language. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ALPHABET. 


G. VALBERT, in reviewing, in the Revue des 

« Deux Mondes, Philippe Berger’s Histoire des 
l Ecriture dans l Antiquité (Paris, 1891), has given 
us a most interesting article on the origin of the 
alphabet. It is not only readable, but full of curi- 
ous and out-of-the-way learning. The idea that 
suggests itself most forcibly, he says, on reading 
M. Berger’s book, is the love of mankind for the 
complicated. The cumbrous hieroglyphics of Egypt 
had been in use for centuries before the simple 
Phoenician alphabet suggested itself. Again, we may 
conclude that there are real blessings which nations 
can easily do without, and imaginary ones which 
have always seemed to them more precious than the 
others. M. Berger thinks that the alphabet was in- 
vented by the Phoenicians about the year 1500. The 
world was already old and had been writing for 
some time. Why, then had it clung for so many 
centuries to complicated and laborious characters? 
Because they corresponded to its wants. 


THREE USES OF WRITING. 

In ancient times writing was used in three ways— 
for engraving inscriptions on stones, for correspon- 
dence with the absent, and for fixing on paper the 
winged words of a poet. The utility of inscriptions 
is much less evident than that of correspondence and 
of written books, yet epigraphic or lapidary writ- 
ing was fora long time the only kind of which men 
of that day felt the need. The more monumental 
and decorative it was, the better it pleased them, 
and it must be confessed that Egyptian hierogly- 
phics look better on a wall than the twenty-two let- 
ters of the Phcenician alphabet. 


MYSTIC CHARACTER OF WRITING. 

Writing, properly so called, originated when 
men, acquiring some amount of respect for them- 
selves, began to feel a desire for perpetuating some 
of their thoughts and actions. The art of express- 
ing one’s ideas by simple strokes was long an occult 
science, the exclusive property of a class, a priestly 
caste, a corporation of learned men and scribes. 
There are found in North Africa a great many 
Tefinagh inscriptions of various dates, some going 
back several centuries, others quite recent. The 
Tefinagh character—still in partial use among the 
Tuaregs—is only intelligible to the initiated—prin- 
cipally to certain women, who keep the knowledge 
as a family secret. Primitive peoples have always 
seen something mysterious and magical in writing, 


and attributed a miraculous virtue to written words ; 
as, in the Edda, Brinhild tells Sigurd of the mystic 
power of runes. 

CURSES IN STONE. 

Perhaps it is the virtue supposed to be inherent 
in writing which explains the frequent occurrence 
of anathemas in ancient inscriptions. Among those 
cited by M. Berger, there are few that do not end in 
acurse. Thus, in the Temple of Byblos we find: 
“Whosoever, whether he be king or common man, 
shall add to the work of this altar and the porch 
which is over against it. . . may the great Baal- 
ath of Byblos destroy that man and his posterity 
from off the face of the earth!” Perhaps the reader 
may prefer the inscription on the Palmyra syna- 
gogue: “The Lord shall take away front thee all the 
evil plagues of Egypt which thou knowest, and 
shall smite thine adversaries with them.” Here, 
again, isan epitaph in Nabathean characters: “This 
is the tomb which Sidon has built. May Dusares 
and Menat and Qeis curse the man who shall sell it, 
or buy it, or pledge it, or lend it!” 

It has been remarked that nothing is rarer than a 
police notice permitting or authorizing something ; 
what is at least as rare is an antique inscription 
destined to bless some one. Man has in all ages 
been an ingenious being, but in all ages, likewise, 
he has been a backbiting and cursing animal (ani- 
mal médisant et mandissant) . 


IRISH EDUCATION. 


N the Contemporary Review for March, Arch- 

bishop Walsh defends the Convent National 
Schools of Ireland from the sustained and virulent 
attack of Mr. T. W Russell. It seems that there 
are 242 Convent Schools in Ireland with 109,280 
children on their books. Mr. Russell condemns 
these schools and Archbishop Walsh replies to his 
condemnation by giving samples of the abundant 
and conclusive evidence available in disproving his 
assertion as regards their present condition. In 
order to convince stalwart Protestants, Archbishop 
Walsh sets aside all reports made by Catholic inspec- 
tors, and confines himself to the reports of the Pres- 
byterian and Wesleyan inspectors, of whom there 
are eight. Referring to the past, he says that these 
inspectors, with one consent, sang the praises of 
the Convent National Schools twenty-eight years 
ago. As for the present, Archbishop Walsh quotes 
from the National Education Board for 1890, in or- 
der to prove that the percentage of passes in the 
Convent Schools is uniformly from three to fourteen 
per cent. higher than in the national schools of Ire- 
land. Although Mr. Russell maintains that the 
nuns are untrained and indifferent teachers, the 
Archbishop is able to prove by figures, which he 
quotes from the official report of the board, that the 
percentage of pupils who have passed is seven per 
cent. higher than that of the National Schools gen- 
erally, and one per cent. more than the model 
schools which are the favored section of state-fa- 
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vored education. The Archbishop then discusses 
the question of the inadequacy of the rate of capi- 
tation grant adopted by the National Education 
Board for the payment of teachers in Convent 
Schools. 


COMENIUS, THE FATHER OF EDUCATION. 


HE Educational Review for March does honor 

in a well-balanced symposium to the memory 
of John Amos Comenius, that remarkable old Mora- 
vian bishop who thought and wrote on education 
two centuries in advance of his age; who, indeed, 
was the very founder of our modern methods of 
teaching. 

Comeniusiwas born in Nionitz, Moravia, 300 years 
ago this month. He was the sonof a Bohemian 
miller named Komensky. His education was suffi- 
ciently limited and faulty to give him a strong per- 
sonal incentive in his later pedagogical labors ; 
but however that might be, he began his writing 
at a very early age and had soon attracted attention 
and become famous. He was called to the presi- 
dency of Harvard in 1654, but preferred to accept 
what we would now call “flattering propositions” 
from the Swedish Government. 

It really surprises one, in reading of the methods 
and innovations of this good old bishop, to see how 
uniformly he has anticipated the reforms and prog- 
ress of modern education. In his time, “the 
higher education of woman” was not so common a 


phrase as to-day ; but he insisted on it as one of the 


cardinal principles of his method. He argued that 
education should be universal, even compulsory, and 
that the subject-matter, too, should be comprehen- 
sive. One of the first obstacles to be overcome in 
the introduction of his method was the exclusive use 
of Latin in theschools. He fought for the idea that 
a child had aright to know as much of his own 
language as of Cicero's. 

The great principles of his educational philosophy 
are set forth in his most important work, the “Great 
Didactic.” But the work which gave this vigorous 
Pausophist his value as a practical reformer was the 
series of text-books beginning with the Janua, and 
ending with the Orbis Pictus. These books per- 
meated the civilized world, were used even in the 
rough young New World. They embody the funda- 
mental doctrine of their author, that children should 
be taught through the senses as much as possible ; 
that seeing they should see and hearing they should 
hear. 

“Briefly stated,” says Paul H. Hanus, in his paper, 
“The Permanent Influence of Comenius, ” “Comenius 
insisted upon experience as the necessary basis of all 
real knowledge, and in particular he insisted upon 
the use of the senses in acquisition whenever they 
could be directly employed. In one place he speaks 
of ‘The golden rule for the teacher. Everything, 
whenever possible, is to be presented to the senses, 
namely, the visible to sight, the audible to hearing, 
odors to the sense of smell, what is to be tasted to 
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the sense of taste, and what can be touched to the 
sense of touch, and if anything can be seized by 
several senses at once, let it be presented to them 
all simultaneously.’ ” 

While his fame was great as a scholar, the life of 
Comenius was one of privation and disappointment— 
no wonder when one imagines the opposition to the 
constructive and destructive work he had set for 
himself—and his death brought a temporary ob- 
livion, only broken during a hundred years by sar- 
castic and mocking references. 

The Educational Review has made a very attractive 
number by its tribute to this early missionary among 
the pedagogical heathen. In addition to the paper 
mentioned above, by Mr. Hanus, there are articles 
on “The Place of Comenius,” by S.S. Lawrie, and 
“The Text-Books of Comenius,” by C. W. Bardeen, 
all prefaced by a biographical sketch from the pen 
of the editor. 


———= 


MR. PUTNAM ON COPYRIGHT. 


R.GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM speaks again 

on his subject of international copyright from 
the pages of the March Chautauquan. His article 
is largely taken up with an historical consideration 
of copyright laws—of the “copyright custom” ob- 
taining among the Romans, the first general copy- 
right law enacted in England in 1710, the first in- 
terstate regulations between North and South Ger- 
many in 1837, down to the present Chace-Platt- 
Simonds bill. 

Mr. Putnam goes rather deeply into the ethics of 
the question. He analyzes the work required to 
produce any book, which shows three classes of pro- 
ducers, the printers, binders, etc., who do the ma- 
terial work, the publisher, and the author. 

“Though I have named the author last, it is evi- 
dent that not only is his labor the most important 
in that it is the cause of all the others, but also that 
it must be the first to be expended. It is, never- 
theless, as a rule, the last to be remunerated, while 
it shares with the investment of the capitalist the 
risk of not being paid for at all. The author and 
the publisher are the speculators in the enterprise.” 
This is shown to be inevitable on account of the 
difficulty of appraising the value of an author’s 
thought until the public has passed on it. Whatever 
may be the value of the thought in the book, this 
thought, the product of his own brain, is the prop- 
erty of the author. He is entitled to secure not 
only the satisfaction of such prestige and fame as 
the public may accord, but the further satisfaction 
of such compensation as the community may be 
willing to pay for the service rendered.” 

As to the objection of a “monopoly of ideas,” Mr. 
Putnam answers: “The ideas that a writer has put 
into his book are as free for the use of others after 
his presentation of them as they were before. What 
is not free, and the only thing that is protected by 
a copyright law, is the literary form.” Now, thanks 
to the efforts of such men as Mr. Putnam himself, 
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he can say: “Throughout practically the whole of 
the civilized world the rights of authors to the con- 
trol of their productions are recognized. An Eng- 
lish author in Broadway or an American author in 
Piccadilly has now substantially the same protec- 
tion for his manuscript-that he has heretofore had 
for his watch.” 


PROTECTION TO AUTHORS. 
The British Society of Authors. 


N Mr. Walter Besant’s article in the March Forum 

on “The Work of the British Society of Authors,” 

the principles upon which the aims and efforts of 
this organization are based are given as follows: 

1. In all business relations, partnerships, joint ad- 
ventures, and enterprises, it is right, just, and proper 
that publisher and author shall each and severally 
have a full knowledge of what the agreements give 
to either side. 

2. In every such partnership, the books must 
always be open to inspection by both sides. 

3. When either partner in a transaction refuses to 
allow his accounts to be audited, it must be with 
fraudulent intent. 

4. The same caution and jealousy should be 
brought to bear in the management of literary prop- 
erty as of any other kind of property. 

5. No agreement should be accepted or signed 
without the advice of experts. 

In order that authors might become acquainted 
with methods of publication, the society has issued 
two very important handbooks, one on “The Cost 
of Production,” in which is set forth the cost of 
printing and producing every ordinary kind of 
work ; the other, called “Methods of Publishing,” 
giving an account of.all the different methods, with 
the forms of agreement generally offered with each 
and suggestions and warnings. The society has its 
own organ, called the Author, in which is discussed 
everything that belongs to the calling. 


The Case of the American Authors. 

The case of the American authors is presented by 
Mr. Charles Burr Todd, who, after giving a list of 
their grievances under the royalty system of publica- 
tion urges the formation of a society in this coun- 
try similar to the Incorporated Society of Authors of 
Great Britian or the Société des Gens de Lettres of 
France. “Such a society,” he says, “should be 
organized on the most liberal basis. It should be 
open to every one, young or old, male or female, 
who has written a book, whether published or not, 
and to recognized writers for the press. It should 
retain the best legal counsel. It should provide from 
its concentrated wisdom and experience a form of 
contract in which the author’s right should be pro- 
tected—such contracts having been hitherto drawn 
by the publisher for the protection of his interests. 
It should have at least one executive officer, who 
should be an author of experience and who should 
give information ‘to all members applying for it, 
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and take cognizance of all complaints, and who 
should have for counsel and assistance an advisory 
board, composed of three of the ablest and most ex- 
perienced members of the society. Finally, it 
should assume, and carry to the courts if need be, 
all clear cases of extortion and oppression of authors 
on the part of publishers. Such a society would save 
American authors thousands of dollars yearly, and 
chiefly to the young and inexperienced, who need 
help most. In addition, it should push forward 
certain reforms sorely needed, as the extension of 
copyright to at least fifty years beyond the lifetime 
of the author, and the enactment of laws similar to 
those that obtain in France.” 


MUSICAL IMITATION OF NATURE. 


HERE is an excellent article on this subject in 
the Boston Musical Herald for February. Mr. 
L. C. Elson, the author, writes that the hen has en- 
tered into music with as much definiteness as in 
painting, for not only did Scandelli, in 1570, pict- 
ure her cackle in a vocal work, but the great 
Rameau, in the early part of the last century, tran- 
scribed her tones for the spinet in a graphic little 
tone picture called “La Poule.” Trumpet-calls 
have often occurred in vocal work, and battles have 
been a favorite subject for musical representation. 
Beethoven achieved “The Battle of Vittoria” for 
full orchestra, with a couple of bass-drums cannon- 
ading almost allthe time. Volkmann, in his “Rich- 
ard III.” overture, not only represented a fierce 
conflict, but brought in a Scotch melody written 
in 1568 in an English battle fought in 1485. 

Equally numerous, but generally of a higher order, 
are the various thunder-storms that appear in music. 
In Beethoven’s “Pastoral Symphony” we find the 
truest imitation of nature, the anxious hush before 
the tempest, the bursting of the storm, the rising 
wind and the clearing off, all pictured as accurately 
to the ear as any painter could do to the eye. Ros- 
sini’s storm in the “William Tell” overture is a 
tempest worthy to be spoken of ‘with the best of 
musical bad weather; and Wagner’s storm in the 
“Walkyrie,” Rubinstein’s tornado in the “Tower of 
Babel,” and many others should be added to the 
list. It is Berlioz’ tumult at the end of the world 
in his “Requiem,” however, that stands at the head 
of all tempestuous demonstrations in tones, only it 
requires the tenor trombones, the kettle-drums, and 
other instruments in proportion to do it justice. 

Of nature in her calmer moods there are also 
beautiful pictures in music. The grandeur of the 
ocean belongs to Rubinstein by right, for no one 
has reached a higher presentation of the subject 
than he in his “Ocean Symphony,” although Men- 
delssohn approaches him in two of his overtures. 

The musical repertoire has also its full quota of wild 
and desperate gallopings on horseback. Other ani- 
mals, as well as horses, have entered into music, 
and many other birds besides the hen have carolled 
their song in musical scores. 
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PADEREWSKI. 


HE Century does not often pay so much atten- 
tion to single personages or subjects as is given 
in the March number to the pianist Paderewski, 
who has won such unqualified praise from every 
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musicians, has been precocious. He is now but 
thirty-two; at twenty-three he was Professor of 
Music in the Strasburg Conservatory ; at sixteen he 
was starring through Russia; he began to study at 
six. His biography strikes one at once in one es- 
sential feature, a feature that appears rarely in the 

lives of inspired artists: it 
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critic and who has entirely captured the hearts of 
his American audiences. The frontispiece of the 
magazine is an engraving after a photograph of the 
virtuoso’s remarkable head. William Mason con- 
tributes “ A Critical Study” of the pianist, and Fanny 
Moore Smith “A Biographical Sketch,” while Mr. 
Richard Watson Gilder exercises his graceful lyric 
genius in describing “How Paderewski Plays.” 
-*aderewski’s genius, like that of so many great 


is the self-control, the well- 
co-ordinated work, and the 
rounded genius of this young 
Pole. He exhibits none of the 
eccentricities and gaucheries 
which seem inseparably as- 
sociated with the tradition- 
al musical genius. On the 
contrary, he is described as 
aman of very wide culture, 
a “polished and genial com- 
panion,” “brilliant in table- 
talk,” thoroughly alive to 
affairs of worldly import. 

As to his music, Mr. Mason 
says, from the critic’s point 
of view: 

“Paderewski is unquestion- 
ably an inspired and a phe- 
nomenal pianist. He possess- 
es the power of interesting 
and arousing the enthusiasm 
of an audience of the highest 
musical culture, as at Berlin ; 
and of giving pleasure and 
delight to one of less musi- 
cal intelligence and simpler 
tastes, as in some English 
provincial town. This is a 
fact of great significance, for 
it shows the rare combination 
of the various qualities which 
in the aggregate make up 
a great and unique artist, 
whose ardent and poetic tem- 
perament is admirably pro- 
portioned and well balanced.” 

Mr. Mason compares this 
young musician with not 
only his contemporaries, but 
with any of the renowned 
pianists to which the world 
has listened, and while no 
clear-cut and insidious dis- 
tractions in merit are made, 
it is clear that his critic con- 
siders Paderewski quite unique in the marvellous re- 
sults that he can win from the most unresponsive 
and unsympathetic of instruments. 





Two folk-lore stories from Tahiti, from the pen of 
Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, are included in Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s “Sign of the Ship,” in Longman’s 
Magazine for March. 
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RUBINSTEIN AND HIS IDEAS. 


UBINSTEIN’S latest book, “Music and Its 
Masters,” written in Russian and German, 
may be regarded as the musical sensation of the 
day, and most interesting notices of it appear in the 
Kritische Revue aus Oesterreich of February 1, by 
Dr. Theodore Gottlieb, and in the Boston Musical 
Herald of February, by the famous Professor Eduard 
Hanslick. The book is described by Rubinstein as 
a conversation on music; it is really a first-rate in- 
terview, in the course of which the master has dis- 
cussed every question of interest impartially, amus- 
ingly, and brightly. 

His division into periods is interesting. Every- 
thing that was written before the middle of the six- 
teenth century belongs to prehistoric times. It was 
a scientific epoch, and there is nothing to be said 
about it. The first works in which the scientific 
gives way to the mood of the soul are the church 
compositions of Palestrina. 

Palestrina is succeeded by a brilliant series of 
artists, chief among them being the five already 
mentioned. “There is more soul in Bach and Han- 
del than there was in Palestrina. Bach is a cathe- 
dral; Handel a royal castle.” Mozart is spoken of 
with enthusiasm ; but at last mankind longed tosay 
a serious word, longed for action, and Beethoven 
appeared. Beethoven’s light took us up to the stars ; 
but the voice of Schubert sang, “Come down to us ; 
the earth, too, is fair.” As Beethoven was the cul- 
mination of the second epoch, Schubert appeared 
as the father of the third—the lyric-romantic epoch. 
He created the “mood song,” a form that comes 
from the heart and goes to the heart. 

Chopin is the last representative of the third or 
lyric-romantic epoch, which also includes Weber, 
Raff, Gade, Brahms, Bruch, and Goldmark, “be- 
cause of the character of their creations and because 
of their musical training.” 

It is more interesting to learn who are the chief 
figures in the fourth or modern era, and what is 
said of them. They are Berlioz, Wagner, and 
Liszt. Berlioz was at once an innovator; Wagner, 
in specific musical respects, was not profound or 
great, but Rubinstein sympathizes with his art 
principles, though not with all his methods. 

“If Wagner had composed his operas and brought 
them out without writing about them, the public 
would criticise them as is the case with other music. 
But just as the papal declaration of infallibility 
spoiled the Catholic religion for many a one, does 
Wagner’s declaration of what he considers to be the 
enly salvation awaken opposition and protest. Liszt 
was the demon of music, and his piano-playing was 
incomparable in every respect, but as a composer 
he is a mournful spectacle.” 

Thus for Rubinstein the end of music came with 
Schumann and Chopin. “Finis musice!” he cries 
sadly ; “interesting things, to be sure, are written 
to-day, but nothing beautiful, great, profound, or 
lofty.” 


MR. SPURGEON. 


N the Review of the Churches for February 15 
Dr. Clifford writes on Mr. Spurgeon in terms of 
the warmest appreciation and gratitude. Dr. Clif- 
ford says Mr. Spurgeon passes from us bearing the 
recognition of the most popular preacher of our 
time, the foremost religious tribune of the people. 
But though he has poured in the veins of the world’s 
life a solid mass of Christian manhood, no one can 
maintain that he has aided in the solution of theo- 
logical problems, or that he has tried to smooth the 
way of the intellectually perplexed toward the city 
of faith: 

“Tt is difficult to say what rank the coming gen- 
erations will assign to Mr.Spurgeon among the 
world’s preachers ; but it is certain that his work as 
a leader of our religious life introduced a new era, 
and filled it with seeds of energy that will be repro- 
ductive for ever. 

“Mr. Spurgeon has given this generation valuable 
institutions, trained pastors, and hosts of books; but 
his greatest gift is his redeemed and regenerate 
manhood in its full surrender to God and its conse- 
cration to the salvation and service of man.” 

The following is the only personal passage of Dr. 
Clifford’s paper : 

“Two years before Tulloch’s visit I had travelled 
to London from the Midlands, mainly to get a 
chance of hearing the notorious preacher ; for already 
every aspirant to ministerial service was eager to 
find the secret of his power, and gain help from so 
matchless a master of the preacher’s art. I went to 
New Park Street on Sunday morning, August 10, 
1856, and I distinctly remember carrying away the 
one inerasible and oft-repeated impression of power 
that could not be explained and refused to be 
measured , power shown in lucid statement, vivid 
picturing, pungent appeal, and red-hot earnestness. 
The text was Leviticus xvi. 34. I have just read 
the sermon to find the secret of its effect upon me 
as a listener, and I must bear witness that, unlike 
the sermons of Whitefield, the fervor and passion, 
the contagious enthusiasm, the inspiration,’ still 
glow and throb on the printed page. The Levitical 
sacrifices are as real as though offered but yester- 
day, and their meaning as clear and indisputable as 
the shining of the August sun; and yet the centre 
of interest is not in the Jewish offerings, but in the 
needs of the soul, and besides them the preacher 
sees nothing except Christ as God’s sure remedy for 
sin. Not for a moment does he lose the gripe of his 
hearer. He is not so carried away by interest in 
his theme in any of its aspects as to forget the lis- 
tening soul and the present God. He keeps touch 
with his audience. Every paragraph ends with a 
clause which says, ‘He means me,’ ‘He is appealing 
to me,’ ‘He is praying for me.’ His words are 
alive, and go straight to their mark as though they 
had eyes. They get within and are spirit and life. 
The union of a soul and truth is like the fusion of 
two chemicals—both must reach the exact point of 
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heat before it can take place. Mr.Spurgeon effected 
that fusion by his spiritual heat, and made his own 
earnestness and conviction alive in others.” 


His Character, Genius, and Geniality. 

The Bishop of Ripon has in the Contemporary 
Review for March an appreciative article on the late 
pastor of the Metropolitan Tabernacle. He had not 
the advantage of knowing Mr. Spurgeon personally, 
but he pays a cordial tribute to the sterling quali- 
ties of the great Baptist preacher. 


HIS PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER. 

The Bishop says: “Mr. Spurgeon’s death is the 
loss of a personality and character whose influence 
ranged further than his hearers or his readers. He 
was a factor in the life of the English-speaking 
people. He was an Englishman possessed of the 
robust qualities of our race, and he held a position 
which was recognized (even by those who differed 
from him most widely in religion and politics) as 
a position to which he was justly entitled, not be- 
cause he was a Baptist, a Calvinist, a Nonconform- 
ist minister, but in virtue of those qualities which 
Englishmen have always delighted to honor—energy, 
perseverance, courage, frankness of speech, single- 
ness of purpose, independence of character, and 
faith in God. 


HIS GENIUS. 

“Preaching was his trade; and he kept toit. Hoc 
unum—this one thing he did—whatever he wrote 
he threw it off in the course of, and not in addition 
to, his main and much-loved work of preaching. 
To this, and not to authorship, he devoted his life. 

“This energetic perseverance was allied with cer- 
tain gifts—a sturdy good sense, a vigorous mind, a 
quick imagination, a mirthful and joyous tempera- 
ment, a telling voice, anda mastery of good stalwart 
language. Iheard it once said of Mr. Spurgeon that 
he possessed no first-rate gifts, but a good supply 
of second-rate gifts first-rate in order. I thought 
that there was much truth in this description. There 
have been men with richer gifts—with better mas- 
tery of their mother tongue, with voice of greater 
power and more sympathetic timbre, with more 
native humor and with higher intellectual endow- 
ments; but it has seldom happened that they have 
met in one man, as Mr. Spurgeon’s gifts met in him, 
to find themselves dominated and directed by a vig- 
orous will and a single-minded purpose.” 


HIS GENIALITY. 

The Bishop recognizes the geniality and kindli- 
ness of Mr. Spurgeon’s disposition : 

“A ready word and a kindly disposition to speak 
the word that was ready gave him the key to un- 
lock even a stranger’s heart. I remember an anec- 
dote which was told me by a clergyman whom to 
know was to love, and who, in telling me the inci- 
dent, expressed the pleasure which it had given 
him. Like the Baptist preacher, he was compelled 
to spend part of the year at Mentone. There he 
met Mr. Spurgeon, to whom he described himself as 
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frail, saying that his doctor compared him toa fract- 
ured pane of glass, which might last long enough 
with proper care. ‘Ah!’ said Mr. Spurgeon, ‘I hope 
that the pane of glass may last for many a day, for 
God’s light to shine through it.’ There was a grace 
of simple kindliness in such things as these, as there 
was the strong love of simplicity in his saying, ‘I 
hate oratory.’ To speak as he thought, as he felt, 
as he believed, with faith and witty sincerity, this 
was enough ; this is one secret of true power.” 


HIS CALVINISM. 

After pointing out that by religious descent Mr. 
Spurgeon belonged to the Puritan train of English 
thought, the Bishop concludes as follows: 

“Perhaps it is better to have a faith such as this, 
even though aimed to what the world call narrow- 
ness, than to open our minds so widely that in the 
chaos and confusion of ideas which follow we lose 
faith altogether. But better still, I think, it 
would be if, as Dean Stanley said, we could combine 
the spirit and method of Erasmus with the energy 
of Luther and Knox and the repose of Fénélon and 
Leighton. Who shall say that it is foolish to dream 
of a time when we may see in the Church of Christ 
the intellectual sincerity of Bishop Fraser conjoined 
with the saintliness of Keble and the sturdy faith 
of Mr. Spurgeon?” 

Mr. Spurgeon’s Last Service. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s “Armor Bearer” publishes, in the 
Sword and Trowel, a report concerning the closing 
days of Mr. Spurgeon’s life. The last service in 
which Mr. Spurgeon ever took part was held on the 
evening of January 17. It is thus described : 

“This afternoon, while we were arranging the 
hymns for the evening, Mr.Spurgeon said: ‘I am 
going to give a short address to-night.’ Fearing 
that he was not well encugh to do. this, we per- 
suaded him to read something that he had already 
written. We knew that he was doing more men- 
tal work than he ought, though he assured us that 
he was only amusing himself, and that it was much 
worse for him to be idle than to employ his time in 
such literary labor as he felt able to perform with- 
out effort or weariness. He yielded to our entreaties, 
though he evidently wanted to give another little 
talk to his company of friends; and he never had 
another opportunity of addressing us! I found out 
afterward what text he had selected and the divi- 
sions of the subject he had made. Here is an exact 
fac-simile of the oultine he had prepared : 

‘The God of patience. ’—Rom. xv. 5. 
I.—Who exercises patience? 
II.—Who claims patience? 


III.—Who works patience? 
IV.—Who rewards patience? * 


“The first hymn sung was the Scotch version of 
Psalm ciii. : 
‘O thou, my soul, bless God the Lord! * 
“Then the pastor read and expounded Psalm ciii. 
and called on his secretary to pray. The next hymn 


was: 
‘Jerusalem the golden!’ 
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“Mr. Spurgeon then read his commentary on Mat- 
thew xv. 21-28. Prayer was presented by Pastor G. 
Samuel, of Birmingham, and Mr. Spurgeon an- 
nounced the last hymn he ever gave out. How ap- 
propriate it was to his approaching end, for it was 
that choice poem which is often wrongly attributed 
to Samuel Rutherford : 

‘The sands of time are sinking, 
The dawn of heaven breaks. ’ 

“His closing prayer was peculiarly impressive.” 

Mr. Spurgeon took his last drive on January 20. 
He went to Monti in the morning. In the evening 
he went to bed early and never rose again. No one 
anticipated at first that the illness would be fatal, 
but Mr. Spurgeon said his head ached just as it did 
when he returned from Essex last summer, and he 
feared he was going to be as ill as he was at West- 
wood. It was about that time that Mr.Spurgeon 
said, “My work is done.” He spoke on various mat- 
ters which showed that he felt his end was ap- 
proaching. He never said, “I have fought a good 
fight, I have kept the faith, I have finished my 
course.” It would have been contrary to the whole 
spirit of his life to have done so. For the most 
part of his illness he was unconscious and unable 
to speak one word, and uttered no dying testimony. 


Mr. Haweis’ Words of Praise. 

In the English Illustrated for March Mr. Haweis 
writes : 

“Spurgeon was the prophet of middle-class re- 
ligion in England for nearly half a century. Bar- 
ring his sectarian theology, he was common sense 
raised to its highest power. That was his secret. 
His narrow dogmatism was his defect. The times 
were indeed growing out of joint before he passed 
away. The new views sorely perplexed him. He 
beheld with terror brood after brood of the strange 
chickens he had hatched taking to the water. He 
stood on the bank shouting in bewilderment, ‘Down 
grade! down grade!’ but they swam away safely 
enough into the broad waters, and he saw them no 
more. 

“But take him all in all, there is no figure since 
old Simeon’s comparable to Spurgeon as a great 
middle-class orator, and even Rowland Hill’s and 
Simeon’s piety and pulpit power rolled together 
would hardly amount toone Spurgeon. No one dis- 
liked the Pope’s arrogant assumptions more than 
Spurgeon, but asa dogmatic teacher the Pope would 
have to climb down before the great Baptist—and 
certainly no Pope ever had a more perfect belief in 
his own infallibility. 

“He once explained his system to me: ‘Every- 
thing is purely voluntary. We have no power but 
moral power—but we watch for the souls of our 
people as those who must give an account. If we 
know that any one has done wrong—lying, fraud, 
or immorality—we send an elder, and he has to con- 
fess his fault and promise amendment. If he does, 
we take him buck; if not, we cut him off—that is 
all; he is simply cast off from membership. 


If the 
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elders cannot manage a case, they refer it to me, 
and I decide. And,’ said the great Baptist Pope, 
‘in the space of forty years’ ministry I have never 
known any appeal from my decision—that is final ; 
we have no other way of ruling, but it works.’ 

“T then asked him about his charities and agen- 
cies. He replied: 

“*Well, Iam responsible for about £300 a week 
for the various agencies floated and sustained by my 
people and under my control.’ 

“This is not the place to dwell at length upon 
Spurgeon’s preaching. He has the credit not only 
of reviving the art of great preaching among Non- 
conformists, but of immensely quickening pulpit 
oratory within the establishment. People are no 
longer afraid—at least those who have any nature 
in them—to be natural in the pulpit, which is, 
after all, the great secret of winning and keeping 
attention. Forcible we all know he was, but ih a 
certain vein of delicate and almost sentimental 
piety he was unrivalled. It came out more often 
in his wonderful running expositions than even in 
his sermons. The vast audience seemed literally to 
hang upon his lips, and all the time his mellow, 
gentle, searching voice hardly raised above its usual 
talking pitch; but it travelled and subdued the 
great space, and found out every ear and comforted 
every heart. No! we shall not look upon his like 
again. Spurgeon was the greatest natural pulpit 
orator we have had in England for fifty years at 
least. In America, Ward Beecher alone was his 


equal in eloquence, his inferior in tenderness, but 
his superior in intellect and general culture. 
“He belongs to that small and select circle of men 


who stand out each one separate and alone. He 
had no rivals—he will have no successor. There can 
be but one Spurgeon.” 


Joseph Cook’s Tribute to Spurgeon. 

The following extracts are taken from Mr. 
Joseph Cook’s Boston Monday lecture on “Mr. 
Spurgeon’s Character and Career,” which appears 
in Our Day for March: 

“The soul of Mr. Spurgeon was his biblical faith. 
His keynote, his undertone, his whole atmosphere, 
were biblical. The axis of the man was evangelical 
truth. He believed that men need saving, and that 
they can be saved only in the biblical way. 

“As an educated man, Mr.Spurgeon is vastly un- 
derrated. I read in a journal of high position that 
his chief reading was the newspaper, that he knew 
little theology except that of the old Puritan divines, 
and that he prepared his sermons very hastily. Now 
let it be remembered that Mr.Spurgeon was elabo- 
rately educated in essentials. He was a prodigious 
student in his way, which was a very shrewd oue. 
I was once in his library and saw him go up to cer- 
tain shelves where old Puritan divines were arranged 
and pat the books on the back as a man does a favor- 
ite steed. He was attached to his theological 
library, not only on the Puritan shelves, but to long 
collections of books representing various phases of 
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theological thought and investigation. Whatever 
touched the Bible touched him. Whatever touched 
the inmost life of the soul touched him to the 
quick. 

“When he prepared a sermon, he conducted the 
work like a master. He knew the value of the say- 
ing,‘ You must fill the reservoir, then open the flood- 
gates and let the sermon escape naturally.” He was 
reading and meditating all the week, more or less, on 
theology and personal religion and on the signs of 
the times; and in the latter part of the week ar- 
ranged his discourses. He made very brief notes. 
He had unforced and incisive fluency, coming from 
both native endowment and abundant early prac- 
tice, so that he spoke as easily and as naturally as 
a bird sings. 

“He was an editor of considerableeminence. His 
Sword and Trowel had very great influence, not only 
in his own denomination at home and abroad, but 
far beyond. He could write as well as speak. He 
handled an exceedingly sharp pen. As an author, 
we know very well that his sermons have had im- 
mense circulation. 

“While he was thus pre-eminent as preacher, as 
pastor, as theological instructor, as editor, as author, 
he ought to be named as a reformer also. He had 
such political influence in London that it was often 
said that he was the only Radical who could send 
two members to Parliament. He championed svores 
of good causes. He befriended in secret thousands 
of the unknown poor.” 


CARDINAL MANNING. 
From a French Point of View. 


NDER the title “ A Councillor of the Vatican,” 

an anonymous writer in the Nouvelle Revue 
discusses Cardinal Manning’s worth and position in 
the Church. He assigns to the Cardinal the greatest 
share in the change of front on the part of the 
Papacy England has recently witnessed. At the 
Roman court he was not popular—how could he be, 
in the official world of hermetically-sealed tradi- 
tion? But the great modern Pope sympathized with 
the great democratic bishop. He was the first of 
the Popes to break with the system of Sextus V. 
and adapt his government to a new state of things. 
Formerly, great bishops, when dissatisfied with the 
direction of affairs at the Vatican or hampered in 
their own action, placed themselves in either direct 
or indirect opposition to the Roman See. To-day, 
instead, they try to influence it. The world has 
been Romanized—Rome ought to be universalized. 
Here we have a characteristic moral and psychologi- 
cal phenomenon, which seems to be the unfailing 
prelude to the nationalization of the Papacy and the 
central government of the Church. 

Monsignor Manning was perhaps the one who un- 
derstood this situation most fully. The cordiality 
«f his relations with the Pope was never for a 
moment interrupted. Cardinal Simeoni—a good old 
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traditional Roman whose intellectual horizon was 
bounded by the eighteenth century—frequently com- 
plained of his activity, and said of him: Scrive 
troppo—he writes too much. Leo XIII., however, 
constantly sought his advice, and never came to a 
decision on the general attitude of the Church with- 
out first taking an opinion at Westminster. 

Hence the immense influence of the Cardinal on 
the development of ecclesiastical, social, and re- 
ligious destinies. It was he who determined the 
Pope’s movement toward democracy. His confi- 
dential appeals, his letters, his reports, were epoch- 
making without becoming public. To break with 
dynasties and concordats, to get outside historical 
traditions which had fallen to the level of mere or- 
naments or dangerous obstacles, to go to the people, 
to apply the “I have pity on the multitudes” of 
Christ, to direct and favor democracy, to change 
the standing- ground of the Church with a view to 
the near future, to replace the missions of nuncios 
by a more direct communication with the bishops, 
whom he called the natural representatives and ad- 
visers of the Pontiff—all this was his ideal, his be- 
lief. This program did not please the Curia, but 
Leo XIII. did not discourage the bold and far-seeing 
will. It is quite fitting that a bishop should have 
something of the prophetic gift. Cardinal Manning 
belonged to the race of prophets and reformers. 
The Pope enjoyed his originality. He had pene- 
tration enough to see that the Cardinal’s visions 
were true ones, though prevented by his position 
from taking immediate action accordingly. Man- 
ning’s opponent, the Bishop of Salford—a courtier 
and an inveterate Conservative—was much more to 
the taste of the Propaganda and the Vatican. 

After dwelling on the Cardinal’s intervention in 
favor of Cardinal Gibbons and the Knights of Labor 
and his relations with the American bishops, whose 
guide and inspirer he has continually been, the 
writer concludes: “Cardinal Manning recalls those 
resolute and individualist cardinals of the Middle 
Ages whose persevering influence caused the evolu- 
tion of the Pontificate and militant Catholicism 
toward other methods and a new policy. If the 
Holy See and the Church are on the point of open- 
ing the social and democratic era, it is to Cardinal 
Manning that the honor of having hastened this 
change is due. As man, bishop, cardinal, and social 
reformer, that is his mark in history.” 


The Secret of His Strength. 

The Lyceum, the organ of the Jesuits of Dublin, 
discusses the secret of Cardinal Manning’s influence 
upon the affairs of his time. It says: “He united 
in himself—and it is here, to our thinking, that 
the secret of his strength will be found to lie—two 
tendencies or frames of mind which are in conflict 
often and are held by many to be irreconcilable. 
He clung, as not many even among churchmen have 
clung in our day, to the centre of religious truth; 
but he refused to accept unauthorized traditions 
and personal views as the binding expression of 
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that central teaching. He was Ultramontane as the 
Pope himself; but he was freely and outspokenly at 
variance with many a theory which its enemies and 
its advocates would identify with Rome. 

“Cardinal Manning, like Leo XIII., had read the 
signs of the time aright ; and his natural democracy, 
as robust as Mr.Gladstone’s or Mr. Morley’s, was 
quickened and strengthened by the conviction that 
the future of the Church would be determined by 
the masses. His advocacy of Irish claims and his 
relations with the Irish members cost him not a 
few friendships, it was rumored, among the high 
Tory faithful, even of his own flock. His advocacy 
of London labor drew down on him the censure and 
the sarcasm of Tory leader-writers and of employ- 
ers’ friends. His preference of League of the Cross 
meetings and poor-school festivals to religious gath- 
erings where rank and fashion made display was a 
puzzle and a pain to Catholic ‘society.’ His out- 
spoken admiration for all who had the people’s wel- 
fare honestly at heart—for men as widely differing 
as the late Mr. A.M.Sullivan and Mr. Powderly on 
the one hand, and Mr.John Burns, Mr. Stead, and 
General Booth upon the other—was a stone of scan- 
dal to the older Conservative orthodoxy. But he 
held on his way, unmoved by open as by covert op- 
position ; he had the approval of thinking men; and 
already, in his own lifetime, a rich reward was 
given to him, not in personal popularity or social 
distinction—though these too came to him in fullest 
measure — but in the altered feeling toward the 


Church of vast numbers beyond the bounds even of 
his own race and tongue, who had previously iden- 
tified her with those interests only which they were 
engaged in combating, and—more precious still—in 
the spread among the Church’s rulers of the spirit 
and the views of which he was the courageous ex- 


ponent. For it did need courage to take up the po- 
sition which Cardinal Manning took.” 


The Cardinal as Priest. 

Mr. Kegan Paul, in the Newbery House Review, 
writes sympathetically of Cardinal Manning. He 
says: 

“He would speak with no reserve of his old life 
and the new, the men he had known, the causes and 
controversies in which he had engaged—always 
with a large appreciation of the aims and charac- 
ters of other men and other societies than his own. 
Nor did he force, even in religion, his own views ; 
a few pregnant sentences would leave no doubt as to 
what they were, but he never invited discussion, 
well knowing its general futility. Butif the visitor 
had come to consult him on religion, then the man 
of the world, the demagogue, the fighter vanished, 
and the priest was all in all, ready to advise, con- 
sole, or warn, to rebuke or praise, as the case needed. 
Nor was there wanting sarcasm or humor to lend 
force and pungency to the more spiritual part of 
his salutary discourse. 

“In the strife between labor and capital his sym- 
pathies were always on the side of labor. The po- 
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litico-economical views of Mr. Ruskin and Mr. 
Henry George were his own, nor would one of so 
simple and frugal a life have cared much even if he 
had understood that the views of either, carried in- 
to practice, would greatly lessen the luxuries and 
delicate living of the rich. He said once with ve- 
hemence to the present writer, then not a Roman 
Catholic, and not at all within the inner circle of 
the Cardinal’s acquaintance, ‘Were I not Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Westminster, I could find it in me to 
be a demagogue.’ And he meant it fully as he saw 
the dangers as well as the power which attach to 
such a one. 

“He wore his insignia of personal poverty with a 
courtly grace, and looked no less a prince in his 
study than when he pontificated in his pro-cathedral. 
His poverty was most complete, and valuable gifts 
reached him only to be passed on to others. If he 
received a costly crucifix, it became a wedding 
present ; or a manual of prayers in richest binding, 
it was turned to a confirmation gift. No regular of 
an order vowed to poverty could have been more 
detached from personal possessions than he.” 


Archdeacon Farrar’s Testimony. 

Archdeacon Farrar, writing in the Review of the 
Churches (London) for February 15 on Cardinal 
Manning, says: 

“The outburst of admiration which his death 
evoked among many English churchmen had not 
in it the least touch of crypto-Romanism. Many 
of us—epecially those of us who, like myself, had 
the privilege of knowing him well—admired and 
loved him for his largeness of heart, the glow and 
earnestness of his humanity, and for the true catho- 
licity which was so comprehensive that many re- 
garded it as characteristically uncatholic. He was an 
ascetic who lived in the utmost personal simplicity. 
He did not regard luxury and ostentation as neces- 
sary to the maintenance of his position, but lived 
in a bare house on meals which would make ninety- 
nine servants out of a hundred give notice after a 
day’s trial. He has left behind him a great name 
and a great example, and it would be well for the 
Church of England if she had one or two bishops 
who would learn from him how a great ecclesiastic 
may win the enthusiastic confidence of the working 
classes and stamp his influence on the humanitarian 
progress of the age.” 


In Regions Beyond (London) there is a very 
vigorous appeal to Christian churches to rally round 
the anti-opium banner and put down the opium 
trade. The strain of the agitation may be gathered 
from the following extract : 

“Can Christianity overthrow the opium traffic? 
Asia is waiting for the answer to that question. 
And to give in reply an unhesitating, glad, confi- 
dent ‘Yes,’ supported by the doing of the deed, is 
the privilege and duty of the churches of this 
country.” 
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SIR MORELL MACKENZIE. 


R. HARRY HOW contributes an interview 
with Sir Morell Mackenzie to the Strand 
Magazine for February. It is copiously illustrated, 
and abounds with details of the upholstery and the 
furniture of the person interviewed, which is char- 
acteristic of these articles. The following personal 
details will be read with interest : 

“Sir Morell was born at Leytonstone in 1837, and 
comes of a distinguished medical family. He was 
educated at a private school at Walthamstow, un- 
der the care of Dr. Greig, where he remained until 
he was sixteen years of age. He was always pas- 
sionately fond of natural history, and this possibly 
had something to do with turning his thoughts 
toward medicine. He always wanted to enter the 
medical profession, but the cost of the necessary 
education was too great for his mother—his father 
being dead at this time—so that it seemed probable 
that a commercial career was to fall to his lot. 
While the majority of his schoolfellows went to 
India, he, on saying ‘good-by’ to Dr. Greig, started 
life as a junior clerk in the Union Assurance Com- 
pany, where he remained for two years. However, 
in 1856, a relation came forward, and the young 
clerk was sent to the London Hospital. Here he 
greatly distinguished himself, winning the senior 
gold medal for surgery and the senior gold medal 
for clinical medicine. 

“*In 1858 I went to Paris—after passing my ex- 
ams.—where I spent a useful year,’ said Sir Morell, 
‘and from there to Vienna and Pesth. It was at the 
latter city that I met Professor Czermak, who was 
just then devoting much time and labor to the 
laryngoscope. I really went to see the city, but I 
came across an instrument which at once claimed 
my every thought. I saw what a future there was 
for it, and a great friendship sprang up between 
Czermak and myself. On my return to England I 
brought the instrument back with me, and directed 
my whole attention to it.’” 

After being appointed resident medical officer at 
the London Hospital, he was selected as visiting 
physician, and then he decided to make a special 
study of throat diseases. He founded the Throat 
Hospital in Golden Square in 1873. The interviewer 
preserves two of Sir Morell’s prescriptions. 

“«The great thing,’ prescribed Sir Morrell, ‘is to 
try and harden the throat; do not wrap it up too 
much. Endeavor to make the neck as capable of 
exposure as the face. We do not cover up our 
faces, and they are practically the hardiest part of 
our bodies. Of course, when a person gets to acer- 
tain age it is too late forthis. Keep the throat free 
from wrappings. The throat is the entrance to the 
lungs—a very vital part, narrow and tender. The 
great feather boas and Medici collars which ladies 
wear round the neck, and the stifling mufflers which 
men put on, are calculated to do harm. I recom- 
mend turn-down collars. Gargling with cold salt 
water in the morning is a very excellent thing, also 


bathing the throat, first with very hot water, and 
then with very cold. The throat gets the effect of 
a sudden shock. ’” 

The second extract relates to smoking : 

“*T would say to any one who finds total absti- 
nence too heroic a stretch of virtue, let him smoke 
only after a substantial meal, and, if he be a singer 
or a speaker, let him do so after, and never before 
using his voice. Let him smoke a mild Havana, 
or a long-stemmed pipe charged with some cool- 
smoking tobacco. If the charms of the cigarette are 
irresistible, let it be smoked through a mouthpiece 
which is kept clean with ultra-Mohammedan strict- 
ness. Let him refrain from smoking pipe, cigar, 
or cigarette to the bitter and, it may be added, 
rank and oily end. Your Turk, who is very choice 
in his smoking and thoroughly understands the art, 
always throws away the near half of his cigarette. 
Let the singer who wishes to keep in the “perfect 
way” refrain from inhaling the smoke, and let him 
take it as an axiom that the man in whom tobacco 
increases the flow of saliva to any marked degree 
is not intended by Nature to smoke. Let him be 
strictly moderate in indulgence—the precise limits 
each man must settle for himself—and he will get 
all the good effect of the soothing plant without 
the bane which lurks in it when used to excess. ’” 


FROM CHICAGO TO LIVERPOOL. 


IEUT. CHARLES C. ROGERS, U.S.N., con- 
tributes an elaborate paper to the March 
Scribner’s on “The Water Route from Chicago to the 
Ocean,” in which the great importance to the com- 
mercial world this growing line of transportation 
has already assumed is strongly emphasized. 

“Tf a thread be stretched upon a globe from any 
point in the English Channel to Toledo, on Lake 
Erie, it will be found that the deviation of the St. 
Lawrence from it does not exceed 30 miles, this 
straight line connecting the greatest food-consum- 
ing country in Europe with the greatest food-pro- 
ducing country in America. The distance from 
Chicago to Liverpool by this river is 4,500 miles, 
one-half of which is covered by the great inland 
route through the lakes to the Straits of Belle Isle.” 

The vitals of this lake route are the Welland and 
St. Lawrence canals. The former connects Lake 
Ontario with Lake Erie, and the latter avoids the 
frequent rapids and obstructions on the St. Law- 
rence River. The New Welland Canal is a magnifi- 
cent structure, 27 miles long, repeatedly intersected 
by roads and railroads crossing by means of iron 
central-pivoted swing-bridges: $24,000,000 have 
been expended on it, $14,000,000 more on the St. 
Lawrence ; and before the work is completed it is 
expected that the total expenditure will reach $954, - 
000,000. “The construction of the lock at Sault Ste. 
Marie and other necessary improvements will swell 
the sum to $60, 000, 000, the final result being a navi- 
gable depth of 14 feet between Lake Superior and 
Montreal. 
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“The whaleback steamers of the American Steel 
Barge Company are the largest vessels that have 
passed through the Welland Canal; they are 265 
feet long, 38 feet beam, and have an average draught 
of 15 feet when loaded ; they run the rapids of the 
St. Lawrence.” 

Of course the drawback to this magnificent road- 
way is the winter, with its long freeze, lasting in 
St. Lawrence waters from about November 25 to 
April 25 and on the lakes about one month less. 

The following paragraph of Mr. Rogers’ gives a 
strong impression of the business of Chicago, the 
great western terminus of the route: 

“Tts total trade for 1890 is estimated at $1, 442, 500, - 
000. The wholesale trade is stated at $462, 500,000, 
but it is as a manufacturing city, especially in iron 
and steel, that Chicago shows the greatest advance. 

“There are now 6 rolling mills, 28 foundries, 89 
machinery and boiler works, 70 galvanic iron, tin 
and slate-roofing works, besides car-wheel, stove, 
steam-fitting, and many, other manufactories. In 
all there are 3,250 manufactories in operation, and 
their total output is valued at $555,000,000. Ship- 
building, too, is becoming an important industry ; 
a fine steel steamer of 4,600 tons displacement was 
launched last February from the yards of the Chicago 
Ship-building Company for the Minnesota iron 
trade, and three others are now building.” 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF ROADS. 


HE Forum for March contains an article on the 

improvement of roads, by Col. Albert A. Pope, 

who, as every one knows, is an authority on this 

subject. His views as to what should be done to 

better the condition of our much-neglected roads 
he himself sums up as follows: 

“T would have each State by a legislative enact- 
ment do at once two or three things in the direction 
of this movement, viz., procure and disseminate 
information by establishing a bureau where the 
facts relating to the expense, mechanical construc- 
tion, care, durability, use, and extent of the differ- 
ent kinds of roads shall be known and ascertained ; 
then I would have some kind of State supervision 
and advisory assistance by a competent engineer or 
engineers appointed by the State in aid of road and 
bridge building and repairing upon scientific prin- 
ciples and upon a comprehensive and economical 
plan for the whole State ; thirdly, I would have the 
State either own or control and maintain some 
through highways, connecting the principal towns 
in the State, and connecting these with the princi- 
pal towns of neighboring States, where they are most 
needed, either for great public exigencies or for the 
greatest general use. The State would thus pro- 
mote the equalization and the general reduction of 
expense of construction and maintenance of these 
main roads, and would give a profitable example and a 
strong incentive to the adjacent towns to construct 
better contributory roads as feeders to the main ones. 
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I would have the State divide the expenses of this 
scheme of road betterment in the tax levy, so that 
part of it should be apportioned to the whole State, 
part to the counties through which the roads ran, 
and part to the towns. And, further, I would have 


COLONEL ALBERT A. POPE. 


this tax levy kept small and the investment ade- 
quate and quickly made by the business man’s 
method of borrowing the money on long loans. It 
would thus be easily paid out of the profits by those 
sharing them.” 

Colonel Pope holds that this plan would meet the 
objections to State control and maintenance of roads 
generally raised by the farmers. Under it the op- 
portunity of working out a portion of their taxes 
upon the town roads tributary to the main roads is 
left to the farmers, and at the same time their taxa- 
tion is not increased in the aggregate for roads, be- 
cause the expense of the general or ‘through’ roads 
is to be provided for by loans and to be distributed to 
the counties and the State, and this distribution will 
result in the more populous neighborhood and 
wealthy people paying most of the tax.” 


The Latest and Newest in French Literature.— 
This is the title of an amusing but instructive article 
by Dr. Paul Lindau in the March number of Nord 


und Siid. It is also a review of the book récently 
published by M. Jules Huret, “the clever journalist, 
the pearl among reporters and interviewers,” con- 
taining the results of his inquiries on the evolution 
of the French literature of to-day. The whole in- 
quiry, according to Dr. Lindau, had no results at 
all, but it is impossible to overlook the fact that the 
youngest writers have very little respect or rever- 
ence for the older and better-known authors, where- 
as the really famous authors show nothing but toler- 
ance and mercy in their criticisms of the attempts of 
the literary efforts of the youngest among them. 
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THE FARMER AND THE RAILWAY. 


N the Century for March Prof. Henry Carter 
Adams, of Michigan University, who is also the 
statistician of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
makes an admirably concise and lucid statement of 
the railway problem in its relation to the farmer. 
His paper, “The Farmer and Railway Legisla- 
tion,” explains how it is that this is a separate and 
unique side of the problem ; that whereas the mer- 
chant and manufacturer can move themselves and 
their plants about into independence of any par- 
ticular injustice by common carriers, the farmer is 
tethered to his acres and must take what Providence 
and the nearest railway will bring him; that while 
the first can regulate their shipping and patronage 
and make plans ahead to circumvent unjust de- 
mands, the farmer must ship his produce at a par- 


ticular time in the year which the railroad knows of | 


as well as he; and hence the railroad can make 
plans to circumvent him. 


COMPETITION AND FLUCTUATING RATES. 


That the railroads cannot be safely left to the 
regulation of natural competition has been demon- 
strated practically by experience and theoretically 
on the economic ground that they are subject to the 
“law of increasing returns.” Competition means 
constantly fluctuating rates with a final adjustment 
at the expense of the people. 

“But the burden of fluctuating rates rests upon the 
farmer in a peculiar manner, because they render 
it difficult for him to reach the central market. It 
is sometimes asked why farmers do not themselves 
send their produce to the market and consign it to 
commission merchants who shall place the proceeds 
of the sale to their credit. In this manner the 
number of middlemen who live from handling prod- 
uce would be greatly decreased, and there would 
result a much better organization of national in- 
dustry than at present exists. The farmer would 
indirectly as a member of the community, as well 
as directly in his capacity of a producer, be de- 
cidedly benefited by the change. One cannot say 
that such a step would be taken by the farmers 
should freight rates be rendered more stable, but it 
is certain that without stable rates such a step must 
forever be impossible. 


RAILWAY LEGISLATION. 


“There has been created,” says Professor Adams, 
“in this country during the past twenty years a 
vast governmental organization, which, if per- 
mitted to develop as experience points the way, and 
if supported by the enlightened sentiment of the 
public, will surely solve the railway problem with- 
out endangering the stability of our democratic in- 
stitutions.” 

Professor Adams speaks, of course, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and of the thirty State 
railroad commissions. He lays great stress on the 
good which must result from the publicity of the 


reports made by the railroad companies to these 
commissions. 

“ Aside from the principle of publicity, which is 
common to them all, railroad commissions may be 
divided into two classes, according as they conform 
to the Massachusetts or to the Illinois type. The 
former of these may be characterized as supervis- 
ory, the latter as supervisory and regulative. Com- 
missions of the Massachusetts type have direct and 
final jurisdiction over certain minor questions that 
arise, and are also intrusted with the control of all 
technical matters which concern the safety and 
convenience of the public. Outside of this their 
duties are limited to such inspection as is necessary 
to determine whether the laws established by the 
legislature are properly observed. 

“The Illinois Commission, on the other hand, has 
had conferred upon it, in addition to such general 
functions as are assigned to commissioners in 
Massachusetts, certain powers that are partly ad- 
ministrative and partly judicial. For example, 
commissioners of this type are empowered to revise 
or alter rates, or, indeed, impose schedules of rates 
on the railway companies. They may also regulate 
connections between roads and fix terms for ex- 
change of traffic. Besides these powers, commis- 
sioners of the Illinois type are competent to hear 
complaints under oath, to compel the attendance of 
either party to a complaint, to subpoena witnesses, 
and in the name of the State to institute proceed- 
ings against the road.” 

Poor-Law Reform.—Mr. H.C. Bourne, in Maemil- 
lan’s for February, lifts up his parable against state 
pensions in England. He maintains that if the 
English once begin compulsory pensions, “they 
will witness a repetition of the process which has 
been observed in the history of elementary educa- 
tion. Just as state assistance was followed by com- 
pulsion, and compulsory attendance at school led 
to free education, so compulsory insurance would 
very possibly result in free pensions.” 

What, then, should be done? Mr. Bourne thinks 
that nothing much more can be done excepting 
humanize the workhouse. He says: “In recent 
years much improvement has been effected in work- 
houses, but in many parts of the country much still 
remains to be done. The changes which seem to 
me to be most desirable are in the direction of bet- 
ter classification and of providing suitable occupa- 
tion. Elaborate classification no doubt entails much 
expense, but money can scarcely be better spent than 
in insuring that comparatively respectable people are 
not compelled to associate with the depraved. Want 
of employment, again, is probably the cause of 
much of the dreariness which strikes the visitor in 
the workhouse. Why should not old people be en- 
couraged to occupy their time in work as nearly as 
possible like that to which they have been accus- 
tomed? Any reform of this kind makes life in the 
workhouse happier without ‘making if in any way 
more attractive in anticipation.” 
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THE PREUSSISCHE JAHRBUCHER AND ITS EDITOR. 


‘HE well-known German magazine, called the Preus- 
T sische Jahrbiicher, or Prussian Annals, founded in 
1858, enjoys the reputation of being almost the heaviest 
reading that we get in the German reviews, and there 
are no illustrations to relieve the solid nature of its pages. 
But there has been one exception. Last July there was 
an illustration of a charming little piece of sculpture, an 
early work by Michael Angelo. A more recent departure 
was the introduction of fiction—novels which illustrate 
the newest literary “tendencies;” and as itis in France 
where the battle of the “tendencies” is liveliest, French 
stories were to have the preference. “The End of the 
Dream,” by M. George Duruy, inaugurated the series. 
“Mr. Isaacs,” by Mr. Marion Crawford, followed; and 
“On the Tiber,” by Grazia Pierantoni-Mancini, is at 
present running in the Jahrbiicher. Another new feature 
is “Reviews and Notices” of new books. The editor, Dr. 
Hans Delbriick, is a professor of history at the Berlin 
University and the author of “The Strategy of Pericles,” 
a life of Field Marshal Count Neithardt von Gneisenau, 
and a volume of “ Historical and Political Essays.” 


PROFESSOR HANS DELBRUCK. 


The February number contains no fewer than three 
articles on educational questions. That on the Prussian 
Elementary Education Bill, presumably by Dr. Delbriick 
himself, is noticed elsewhere. Herr A. Schoenflies writes 
on the “ Overcrowding in the Higher Teaching Profession,” 
but does not find the evil so great as it has already been 
pictured. Much more interesting is Herr Paul Cauer’s 
criticism of the new high-school reforms, which he makes 
out to consist mainly of vexatious and absurd rules and 
regulations. The regulations, at any rate, now occupy 
77 pages, against 45 pages in 1882, and the whole code is 


full of inconsistencies. “To train youth for a free and 
independent activity” is set down as the chief end of 
education; while the activity of the teacher, who by his 
example has to exercise the greatest influence on his pu- 
pils, is everywhere cramped by warnings and prohibitions 
of every kind. Another important article, though over a 
year late, is the history of the text of the Oberammergau 
Passion Play. 


MR. ERNEST BOWEN-ROWLANDS, 
Editor of the Welsh Review. 


WELSH REVIEW. 


HE first place in the Welsh Review for March is 
given to an article on the Balfour administration, 
by Mr. Atherley Jones. Mr. W. O. Brigstocke has an 
article on “ Welsh County Councils,” in which he maintains 
that they have proved a success, and that Welshmen may 
well be intrusted with wider powers of self-government. 
Mr. B. G. Evans contributes a paper on the “Welsh Lan- 
guage and Education,” in which he asserts that three- 
fourths of the people of Wales do not use the English 
language in their ordinary intercourse with each other, 
and that there are large districts in these counties, except 
in Radnorshire, in which there is not a word of English 
heard from January to December. The total annual 
value of Welsh literature of all kinds is estimated by one 
of the leading Welsh firms as exceeding £200,000. There 
are seventeen weekly newspapers published in Welsh, the 
circulation varying from 1,500 to 23,000. In the Non- 
conformist chapels seventy-six of the services are in Welsh 
and twenty-four in English. Even after the children 
have passed through the English schools they seldom pick 
up an English book or a paper. They learn English 
words, but they do not master English ideas. 

Prof. W. R. Sorley has an article on “ Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury,” and Miss Orme replies to Mrs. Winifred Phil- 
lips, in which she states the reasons why her section of 
the Women’s Liberal Federation refused to make woman 
suffrage a plank on its program. 
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THE FORUM. 


“EVEN “Leading Articles” have been selected from 
J the Forum for March: two on “The Question of 
Free Coinage,’ by Mr. E. O. Leech and Hon. R. P. Bland; 
two on “ Authors’ Complaints and Publishers’ Profits,” 
by Mr. Walter Besant and Mr. Charles Todd; “Industrial 
Progress of the South,” by Gen. Alexander; “An Indus- 
trial Revolution by Good Roads,” by Col. A. A. Pope, 
and “Methods of Restricting Immigration,” by Senator 
Chandler. 

POLITICAL CORRUPTION IN MARYLAND. 

The number opens with an article on “ Political Cor- 
ruption in Maryland,” by Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, who 
deals unsparingly with the manner in which politics are 
manipulated in that State. Mr. Bonaparte has been act- 
ive in various movements for political reform in Mary- 
land, and is thoroughly familiar with the condition of 
which he writes. 

The state of political corruption could hardly be worse 
than as here presented: “It is safe to say that a majority 
of those there holding prominent positions of public trust 
are widely and reasonably believed to have at some stage 
of their political career either taken part in fraud, bribery, 
or violence at legal or ‘primary’ elections, or knowingly 
accepted offices or nominations secured by such means. 
And of the really influential politicians, whether in or 
out of office, the big and little ‘bosses’ and members of 
‘rings’ of various diameters, who are the State’s true 
rulers, every one has been more or less implicated in 
scandals of this character, and nearly every one notori- 
ously owes his power to dexterity and success in falsifying 
the expression of the people’s or of his party’s will at the 
polls. One of them was a leader in the disorders of 
‘know-nothing’ times; another was presented for ‘stuffing’ 
a ballot-box while serving as judge of election in 1875; a 
third (of somewhat humbler degree) was tried for illegally 
and fraudulently striking names from the list of voters, 
as officer of registration, in 1885; the best-known and most 
nearly omnipotent of all has been publicly and repeatedly 
accused of complicity in corrupt practices at elections 
and challenged to sue a responsible accuser; unlike his 
brother-boss (and brother-Senator) from Pennsylvania, 
he has always declined. Many of these men have crim- 
inal records; those who have not are indebted for im- 
munity not to any public belief in their innocence, not 
even, in most cases, to the want of tangible evidence 
against them, but simply to their ‘pull.’ Whether tech- 
nically criminals or not, they are the allies and patrons 
of habitual law-breakers. Try to prosecute a gambler or 
brothel-keeper or offender against the liquor laws, and 
you are morally certain to find him shielded by the influ- 
ence of some politician. Indeed, the wishes of profes- 
sional offenders of the classes indicated have great weight 
in the choice of public officers, at least in Baltimore. 
While it was doubtful whom the bosses would select as 
State’s Attorney last autumn, one of the candidates 
openly congratulated himself on being promised the sup- 
port of ‘all the policy-dealers except two.’ ” 


A CASE OF GOOD CITY GOVERNMENT. 

In his article on Dresden, Professor Francis G. Peabody 
thus contrasts the government of cities in the United 
States with the method of administration in the German 
Empire: “With us municipal offices are the spoils of suc- 
cessful politicians; in Germany they are the prizes of 
successful experts. Good city administration with us is 
an accident. It occurs because the man with the appoint- 
ing power happens to appoint a good agent. In Germany 
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city work is a science, as far from politics as is the science 
of engineering or architecture. Each salaried alderman 
is responsible for a single department or for several 
closely allied parts of the public business. He does not 
serve, as do our aldermen, on three or four scattered 
committees—schools, licenses, and sewers—about none of 
which he has any scientific knowledge. He is elected to 
his office because of his knowledge and skill in a special 
field of municipal work, and takes charge of that depart- 
ment. Thus city work offers to a young German a life 
career, just as railroading or manufacturing does in 
America. An educated man makes a special study of 
water-works or building laws or poor relief. He learns 
the methods of the best European cities. He serves his 
time in the administration of some small town, and per- 
haps gets a place at the head of his chosen department in 
some small city, and tries to make that department a 
model of efficiency and economy; finally he finds the end 
of his professional ambition in being promoted to the 
same work in one of the great cities of the country.” 
Professor Peabody understands, of course, that methods 
which work well in Europe would not necessarily prove 
successful in the United States, but he believes that there 
is much in the way cities are governed in Germany that 
might be advantageously adopted by cities in this country. 


AN INTER-CONTINENTAL RAILROAD, 


The plan of uniting the three Americas by a Pan- 
American railway is discussed by Mr. Courtenay De Kalb, 
It is held that the construction of this railway will secure 
to the United States the commercial supremacy of the 
world. The great obstacle in the way is, of course, the 
enormous sum which would be required for this gigantic 
project. 

Railroads in South America are, however, by no means 
an experiment. In 1860 there was not a single mile of 
railroad in the whole of the country; to-day there are 
fifteen thousand miles in operation. In all cases the 
trunk lines, which constitute the large proportion of mile- 
age, have proved successful. The Pan-American rail- 
road will come as a natural growth, says Mr. De Kalb. 
The actual needs of an immediate commerce must deter- 
mine its extension. 


WHAT THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SHOULD BE, 


Professor David Swing’s idea of “What the American 
Sunday Should Be” would appear to be somewhere 
between the “European Sunday” and the “ Puritanic 
Sunday.” 

He says: “What is to be the fate of our Sunday no one 
ean tell. Its fate ought to be fair and even noble when 
one thinks about the growth of common sense. The idea 
of a day of rest for man and beast ought to ask no aid 
from revelation, so easily should it repose upon the wants 
of our race. And if to this conception of rest be added 
the idea of a certain high and moral education, the day 
should still find ample support in the processes of reason. 
A majority of Americans, perhaps, favor the day because 
of their religious beliefs and feelings; but almost the 
entire population ought to confess the value of a season 
which might offer rest and a certain mental and spiritual 
elevation to the millions who are gathered in the forty- 
four States. 

“But absolute rest, perfectly satisfactory to horse and 
dog, is not adequate to the high nature of man. On Sun- 
day he may well—indeed, he must—stroll into the parks, 
the woods, or fields; he must move quietly through gal- 
leries of art; he should sit down in the halls of music or, 
what is better in summer, hear music in the open air; he 
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should realize that he has a form of soul which needs 
each week at least one good feast of more divine food. 
His nation or State, if it has any mind and sentiments 
worthy of the nineteenth century, will for his sake com- 
pel labor to cease; will close saloon, race-track, the fight- 
ing-ring; will close all gates that are infernal, and will 
fling open gates of a celestial quality so far as they are 
possessed by our defective civilization. All these uses of 
Sunday fall under the head of education—the education 
a State may order and protect. It may be called the civil 
salvation, and should resemble that of the Church in 
being free to all. 

“The Sunday of those who worship a Creator must add 
to the beauties of the citizen’s Sunday acts and hours of 
worship and deeds of charity. It need not cast away any 
part of the civil Sunday; it may only add to it the wor- 
‘ship and active benevolence which follow as effects from 
the espousal of a religion; but it cannot ally its sacred 
season in any manner with daily labor, the bull-fight, the 
race-track, or with the low amusements of the Roman 
past, nor with the melancholy and inhuman customs of 
the Puritans.” 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


HE group of articles on the “Issues of the Presiden- 
tial Campaign;” the two on “Spending Public 
Money,” by Congressmen Reed and Holman; “The 
World’s Columbian Exposition,” by Director-General 
Davis; “An International Monetary Conference,” by 
Congressman Springer, and “The Degeneration of Tam- 
many,” by Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, are reviewed in the 
department of “Leading Articles of the Month.” 


WE LIVE TOO FAST. 


Dr. Cyrus Edson attributes a great part of our ills and 


ailments to fast living. The American lives altogether 
too fast: “He works harder than does any other man or 
woman on earth. His business is always with him; he 
has no rest, no cessation, no relief from the strain. His 
daily routine is one of intense and ever-present excite- 
ment.” The outcome is that to sustain his rapidly 
exhausted system he is compelled to consume large quanti- 
ties of food and is driven to the use of stimulants. <As 
it is impossible to change at will our surroundings or 
lessen the drive and competition of this modern life, we 
must find some way of increasing our ability to undergo 
the strain. The remedies suggested are exercise and fresh 
air. 
THE ANTI-SLAVERY CONFERENCE. 

Alfred Le Ghait, the Belgian Minister to the United 
States, furnishes some general information regarding the 
Anti-Slavery Confefence which recently met in Brussels. 
The work of the convention consisted chiefly in the con- 
sideration and adoption of measures for the repression of 
the slave-trade. The General Act passed dealt especially 
with the suppression of the traffic in the localities of its 
origin and upon the sea. 


AGAINST SUBSIDIZING SHIPS. 

Captain John Codman, in his article on “Shall We Have 
Free Ships?” strongly opposes the granting by the Gov- 
ernment of subsidies and bounties for the promotion of 
ship-building. He regards such appropriations as an ex- 
tortionate tax upon the people, and asserts that the 
Subsidy Bill passed by the last Congress was a “direct 
and needless bonus to already existing steamship compa- 
nies, who will not be induced by it to build a single vessel 
that they could not have built in the course of their reg- 
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ular business, and who will not reduce their rate of freight 
or passage one penny for the benefit of the people who 
have bestowed this bounty upon them.” 


OUR COMMERCE WITH CHILI, 

“Our Commercial Relations with Chili” is the subject 
of an article by Mr. William E. Curtis, Chief of the 
Bureau of American Republics. The commerce of Chili 
with the United States does not exceed in value six mil- 
lions of dollars annually. Mr. Curtis thinks that it will 
never be much greater: “The natural conditions forbid 
any considerable commerce, and the lines of trade are so 
thoroughly established that unless her commercial rela- 
tions with Great Britain and Germany should be entirely 
cut off, the business of the country will still be conducted 
through the branch houses which the manufacturers and 
merchants of London, Liverpool, Birmingham, Manches- 
ter, and Hamburg have had long and firmly established 
at Valparaiso and other ports of the Republic. The 
United States does not need the nitrates of Chili, as they 
are required by the impoverished soil of Europe, nor her 
copper or silver; and there is very little of her products, 
except wool, that we can use.” 


THE ARENA. 
N another department we have reviewed the Hon. Wal- 
ter Clark’s paper, in which he argues that the tele- 
graph and the telephone are properly parts of the post- 
office system. 

Hamlin Garland, who has rapidly become an authority 
on things occidental, and more specifically on the Western 
farmer’s life, contributes a readable paper entitled “The 
Alliance Wedge in Congress,” in which he discusses the 
personality and significance of each of the out-and-out 
Alliance members of the House. There are nine of them, 
including their leader, the Hon. Jerry Simpson; and Mr. 
Garland considers that their compact little phalanx bids 
fair to assume much of the importance which they them- 
selves predict for it. “These men,” he says, “corroborated 
my Own impression that great forces are moving. There 
seems approaching a great periodic popular upheaval 
similar to that of ’61. Everywhere, as I went through 
the aisles of the House, I saw it and heard it. The young 
Democrats were almost in open rebellion against the 
domineering policy of the old legislators. The Republi- - 
cans were apprehensive, almost desperate. Place-holders 
were beginning to tremble, but in the midst of it the men 
who were advocating right and justice instead of policy 
sat eager, ready for the struggle. They have everything 
to win and nothing to lose in the vital discussion and 
reorganization which, in their judgment, is sure to come.” 

The industrial grievances that General J. B. Weaver 
writes about in “The Three-Fold Contention of Industry” 
are, in his own words, as follows: 

1. For a home upon the earth, the poor must sue at the 
feet of the land speculator. : 

2. For our currency we are remanded to the mercies of 
a gigantic money trust. 

3. For terms upon which we may use the highways we 
must consult the kings of the rail and their private traffic 
associations. For rapid transit of information we bow 
obligingly to a telegraph monopoly dominated by a single 
mind. 

Mr. Flower’s February article on hypnotism is followed 
this month by “Some Interesting Cases” of psychical re- 
search, recorded by the Rev. J. M. Savage. They deal 
with telepathy, clairvoyance, rappings, the regulation 
phenomena, and are quite sufficiently uncanny to attract 
readers other than scientific psychical researchers. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


HE Fortnightly for March has several good articles. 
Professor Lombroso’s on “The Physical Insensibil- 
ity of Women,” Mr. Henry Blanchamp’s “Thoughts of an 
Automaton,” and Archbishop Walsh’s on “Irish Educa- 
tion,” are noticed elsewhere. 
DISSIPATION OF ENERGY. 

Lord Kelvin (Sir William Thomson), President of the 
British Royal Society, has an important article on the 
“Dissipation of Energy.” He complains that the doctrine 
of the conservation of energy which has grown up since 
the end of the last century has given a fresh lease of life 
to the idea of perpetual motion, which it revives in a 
more subtle form. Lord Kelvin maintains that there is a 
universal tendency toward the dissipation of mechanical 
energy, and as the solar system, according to the best of 
modern scientific belief, is dynamically analogous to 
clockwork, he thinks that the world will in time become 
as void of life as the moon. 

“The doctrine of the ‘dissipation of energy’ forces 
upon us the conclusion that within a finite period of time 
past the earth must have been, and-within a finite period 
of time to come must again be, unfit for the habitation of 
man as at present constituted, unless operations have been 
and are to be performed which are impossible under the 
laws governing the known operations going on at present in 
the material world.” 

THE DANGER OF MODERN FINANCE. 

Mr. Samuel Montagu, M.P., gives the public the result 
of an experience gained during forty-four years of hard 
work in the financial world. In the very perfection of 


the credit and banking system of England, he thinks, lies 
the danger which threatens that country. The develop- 


ment of the English credit system is without a parallel in 
any other financial centre inthe world. “But the United 
Kingdom, the wealthy repository of the money of the 
world, has no reserve worthy of the name. Hundreds of 
millions of credit rest on the small final reserve of the 
Bank of England, like an inverted pyramid—a great su- 
perstructure balanced on inadequate support.” 

He suggests the following three remedies: 

1. A reserve imposed by legislation on banks and bank- 
ers, varying with the amount of their deposits, which can 
be withdrawn on demand or at very short notice, the 
same law to apply to the minimum reserve of the Bank 
of England, exclusive of bankers’ reserves. 

2. That the Bank of England should restrict its invest- 
ments to British Government securities and commercial 
bills, of which latter some bills might be payable abroad. 
This would not preclude the bank from lending on other 
securities as hitherto. 

3. That the bank be empowered and required to issue 
£1 notes under precisely the same regulations as obtain 
with regard to the existing note issue, namely, above 
£16,450,000 against gold, with a certain permissible pro- 
portion against silver. 


WILL THERE BE A REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA? 


There have been so many predictions as to the immi- 
nence of a revolution in Russia that it is with but languid 
curiosity that we read in Stepniak’s paper, “The Russian 
Famine and the Revolution,” that all Russians, without 
distinction of party, regard the present famine as a break- 
down of the whole political system. The same opinion 
prevails among all foreigners interested in Russian affairs, 
politicians, journalists, and general readers. All expect 
a revolution in Russia, Stepniak says that if there be 
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extensive rioting in the famine-stricken provinces there 
will be undoubtedly a great and sweeping revolution in. 
Russia. Even a comparatively insignificant insurrection. 
in the country would transform the towns into revolu- 
tionary volcanoes. But Stepniak is candid enough to- 
admit that while a popular revolution is looming in the 
background, it is not imminent just now. This year and 
next year are not likely to bring with them popular dis- 
turbances of a serious nature. Bankruptcy, he goes on 
to say, is substituted for revolution; that is the long and. 
short of it. 
MALTHUT IN INDIA. 


Sir Richard Temple, in his article in this number on 
the “Rapid Growth of the Population in India,” asks, “Is. 
the country too densely populated?” His reply is not 
very clear. The population of India, he says, altogether 
does not average more than 150 souls per square mile, 
but in Behar it rises to 900 per square mile. It will in- 
crease, he thinks, at the rate of 3,000,000 a year, and 
the famine will kill on an average half a million every 
year. 

MR. MEREDITH AS POET. 


Professor Dowden writes enthusiastically concerning 
Mr. Meredith’s poems. It is a long critical paper which 
it is impossible to condense and difficult to extract from; 
but some idea of the spirit of it may be gained from the 
concluding sentences: 

“To many persons, not long since, Mr. Meredith’s. 
novels seemed to be the Woods of Westermain, dark, ob- 
scure, and unfrequented. Like Poliphilus, in the Renais- 
sance allegory, they have now emerged out of the dark 
wood, and are about to refresh themselves from its waters. 
But in the magical woodcut of Fra Francesco Colonna’s. 
romance, at the moment when he stoops to drink, the 
attention of Poliphilus is arrested by a wondrously sweet 
song; with hand already scooped for the water, he pauses. 
and looks up. I shall be pleased if this article touches. 
for any reader of Mr. Meredith’s novels the nerve of 
hearing and awakens his sense to the song of the bird.” 


JEWS IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Madame Darmesteter gives us a study of the Jews, the 
fifth of her series of papers on “ France in the Fourteenth 
Century.” She says: 

“The dark ages were not intolerant to the Jew. Jews. 
and Christians intermarried; the difference of religion 
was held no obstacle to friendship; Jews were served by 
Christian servants; the sick Catholic called in the Jewish 
doctor; nay, many households faithful to the Church 
were nourished by preference on Jewish bread and meat. 
The Christian landlords employed a Jewish steward, and 
in Spain, as in the South of France, nearly all the land- 
agents, tax-collectors, and magistrates’ clerks were men 
of Jewish faith and blood. In England, and so late as 
1222, the Jewish money-lenders commonly housed their 
treasure in the parish church for safety against thieves. 
It was natural that the Church should seek to defend 
herself against the progress of Judaism. From 1227 to 
1284 six councils were held in order to decide on the sepa- 
ration and humiliation of the Jew.” 

The Church burned the Intolerants; the nations burned 
the Jews. The Church rebuked the successors, and the 
Jews have never been more liberally treated than in the 
Tertitian Church. In 1290, 16,511 Jews were expelled 
from English soil. Sixteen years later they were banished. 
from France only to be recalled in nine years, with per- 
mission to exact a legal usury of not less than forty- 
eight per cent. After the Black Death of 1348 the Jews 
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-wcre massacred from every city in the South of France, 
but the need of money brought them back. After many 
vicissitudes, in 1394 the whole of the Jews were once 
amore expelled from France. 


THE THOUGHTS OF A HUMAN AUTOMATON. 

Mr. Henry Blanchamp has an article which will prob- 
ably excite considerable attention. It is a plain, bold 
declaration of the doctrine of human irresponsibility, and 
is very interesting from that point of view. Mr. Blan- 
champ begins by asserting that he is an automaton, a 
puppet dangling on any distinctive wire which fate holds 
with unrelaxing gripe. Free will is a myth invented by 
man to satisfy his emotions, not his reason. The human 
being must now descend from his imaginary elevation 
and join the ranks of the other animals. 

“With the body of a refined ape and some of the primi- 
tive instincts of the tiger, he is most anxious to be recog- 
nized as a supernatural God-created being.” 

It is impossible, he thinks, to avoid the conclusion that 
we are irresponsible automata whose actions and thoughts 
are predestined to the minutest details. The whole his- 
tory of science is one long endeavor to prove the external 
world to be a huge automatic machine. Determinism 
reduces the human species to mere machinery. Its dis- 
ciples never waver and never doubt. It is greater than 
all religions, for it includes them all, as the beautiful in- 
cludes the good. Religion, according to Mr. Blanchamp, 
is the form of inellectual measles. If it is caught in later 
years it becomes a disease fraught with danger. Mr. 
Blanchamp then proceeds to contrast Determinism with 
the Christian religion. He is graciously pleased to make 
every allowance for Christ’s absolute ignorance of sci- 
ence; an ignorance for which he should not be blamed, 
because of the narrow-minded bigotry which informed 
the contemporary system of education. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
HE National Review seems to be putting on new 
life; the present number is distinctly above the 
average. 
IS MR. GLADSTONE TOO OLD FOR OFFICE? 
“Constitutionalist” declares that if Mr.Gladstone has 
any regard for the constitution of his country, he will 
retire before the general election. He further asserts 
that an octogenarian statesman who cannot attend the 
opening of Parliament because of the inclemency of the 
weather is not the man who should appeal to the country 
for a majority to enable him to do that which he is physi- 
cally incapable of doing. Itis maintained that Mr. Glad- 
stone no longer is, nor can ever hope to be again, in a 
condition either to lead the Opposition or to be head of 
the Government with the acting, directing, and controlling 
capacity imperatively demanded from persons in such a 
position. Lord Palmerston was Prime Minister at eighty- 
one, but he used to sleep on the Treasury Bench, and his 
policy was a policy of do-nothingism. Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy is exactly the reverse, and for him to appeal to the 
country to give him a position which he cannot fill is, in 
“Constitutionalist’s” opinion, something very much like a 
fraud. 
WANTED, A ROYAL COMMISSION INTO INFLUENZA. 
Lord Dunraven replies to Dr. Maclaggan’s article on the 
influenza in the Nineteenth Century, and maintains that 
the doctors are entirely at sea about the origin of this pes- 
tilence. He demands the appointment of a royal com- 
mission to find out all about it. It will take a very clever 
xoyal commission to do that. He says: 
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“This universal medical agnosticism is disquieting. We 
want a large and searching inquiry into effects, and we 
desire a thorough and scientific investigation into cause. 
What is required with far more urgency is the careful 
collection, classification, and examination of facts gathered 
over a widely extended area, in order that a rational 
mode of treatment of effects may be founded upon a 
thorough knowledge of the natural history of the disease. 
The end desired can only be accomplished through exam- 
ination into the whole subject by a select body of compe- 
tent men. A royal commission would appear to constitute 
the most suitable means; and if Her Majesty’s Ministers 
would recommend the appointment of such a body, the 
British public would not grudge the money necessary to 
carrying out the work.” 

THE CRUELTY OF ANGLING. 

Mr. W.E. Hodgson, in an article entitled “Trout Fishing 
Begins,” pleads for a close time for trout from the end of 
September to the beginning of March. He says that 
trout-fishing is becoming a science. A fly-rod must not 
weigh more than a pound, hooks are of 180 sorts, and each 
sort has thirty sizes. There are flies for each month of 
the season and for each hour of the day. Mr. Hodgson 
says that with all this elaboration trout-fishing continues 
to be cruel. Angling involves cruelty all round, inflict- 
ing alike upon the fish and the worm terrible pain: 

“Clearly it is custom which has staled our perception 
into the ethics of angling. Otherwise we should have no 
scruple about casting into the air, instead of into the 
stream, and hooking larks, which would be monstrous. 
Perhaps, then, as the art of angling progresses, we shall 
only use artificial baits, never living ones, and be furnished 
with tackle which, while thin and light enough not to 
fall into the water with a splash, will be strong enough 
to jerk the trout to land within an instant after he has 
seized the hook. This suggestion will appear absurd to 
the men who think that the playing of a trout is the chief 
delight of the sport; but if we are logical and honest 
we must admit it.” 

THE WEST INDIAN BLACKS. 


Lady Blake, in an interesting article on the West Indian 
Islands, gives a bad character to the West Indian blacks. 
She says: 

“The blacks are not a prepossessing people. Their great 
merit appears to be their cheerful, good-tempered disposi- 
tions. Life to them seems made up of dance and song 
and basking in the sun, tempered by much rum. There 
is something rather attractive about them just at first. 
They are lazy, greedy, dishonest, fond of rum, and lack 
all reasoning power. They dislike regular work, and, 
having earned a dollar or two, live in the lap of luxury 
until it becomes necessary to work again. A pennyworth 
of salt fish and a penny ‘bread’ (loaf) suffice the family 
for a day.” 

The negroes, however, have one great virtue—they see 
ghosts, which they call jumbis. The spirit of a dead man, 
they say, walks for three days after death, and on the 
third night he sleeps in the bed in which the dead person 
died, after which he disappears. The jumbi, however, 
is much less objectionable than the round, “a creature 
something between a dog and a calf, which sits at night 
on a stone, if it can find one conveniently situated at 
cross-roads, and springs on the back of the passer-by.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Lady Colin Campbell has a brightly written article, in 
which she deplures the decay of modern society, and de- 
clares that there is an opening for a great lady who will 
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restore the salon and rally round her all those who pos- 
sess the credentials of wit, beauty, and grace. Baroness 
de Nyewelt writes on Elizabeth Stuart, who was the wife 
of the Elector Palatine Frederick in the seventeenth cent- 
ury and became mother of Prince Rupert. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


HE Westminster Review contains an interesting cal- 
culation as to the dimensions of the Liberal major- 
ity in the next British Parliament. 

Four years ago Mr. J. D.Holms calculated that Mr. 
Gladstone could not possibly expect to have a greater 
majority than 64. Four years’ more by-elections have 
convinced him, by applying the same rule of three, that 
he cannot possibly have a less majority than 60. Mr. 
Holms’ figures are interesting, and Mr. Gladstone for one 
will be sure to subject them to a severe scrutiny. 

Mr. H.F. Abell has a very pleasant and hopeful paper 
concerning the West Indies as a winter resort. Barba- 
does, he thinks, will be a great sanatorium and the new 
fashionable resort for Englishmen in want of rest. Mr. 
S.H. Boult suggests that the University of London should 
abandon the purely educational field to the new bodies 
that are being constituted, absorb the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and become nothing but a sublimated examining 
board. Mr. Lionel John Wallace contributes a very 
powerful essay in defence of vivisection. Mr. Joseph King 
pens a short and vigorous protest against the action of 
the War Office in the New Forest. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
F the variety of articles in the Nineteenth Century 
for March, none call for particular attention ex- 
cepting Lady Aberdeen’s, which is noticed elsewhere. 
NEW STARS. 

Mr. J. Norman Lockyer explains the latest theories as 
to the origin of the new stars which appear for a short 
time and then disappear. They are caused, he thinks, by 
the collision of two meteor swarms which are travelling 
through space at the velocity of at least 500 miles a sec- 
ond. Their collision with each other produces an effect 
analogous to the meeting of two trains at a level crossing. 
There is, first of all, the collision between the two sets of 
outlying meteors, then the thickest part of one swarm 
comes into the other, then the thickest parts of both come 
together. 

THE LATEST ELECTRICAL DISCOVERY. 

Mr. J. E. H. Gordon describes Mr. Tesla’s latest elec- 
trical discovery. Mr. Tesla has found that by raising the 
velocity of electricity from 2,000 volts to 50,000, electricity 
will pass through any non-conducting substance, as light 
passes through glass. It creates no shock, and can be 
directed for a considerable distance through space without 
the aid of wires: 

“Should the application of Mr. Tesla’s results ever ful- 
fil the bold dreams of scientific imagination, we shall see 
a social and political change at least as important as that 
caused by the railway system of the electric telegraph. 
Most manual labor will become unnecessary, as unlimited 
power will be available at every man’s hand. Engineer- 
ing works will be able to be carried out on a far greater 
scale than has yet been even contemplated, and doubtless 
a corresponding era of material prosperity will set in; 
but whether these dreams are ever fulfilled or not, few 
who attended Mr. Tesla’s lecture will forget the possibili- 
ties which seemed to open to their minds when they saw 


a living man standing in the midst of the electric storm 
receive unharmed in his hands flashes of veritable light- 
ning, and waving above his head a tube through which 
the very life-blood of creation pulsed in waves of purple 
fire.” 

THE REPAYMENT OF THE METROPOLITAN DEBT. 

Mr. Alfred Hoare, discussing the question of the debt: 
of London, proposes that an act should be passed for the 
consolidation of the stock, the leading objects of which he 
thus summarizes: 

1. Power to the Council to buy up existing stock at 
a premium. 

2. Conversion of the three Metropolitan stocks into one 
permanent stock with the assent of the holders, 

3. Enacting that a fixed proportion of the net debt on 
the permanent stock should be raised in rate every year. 

4, Application of this and other sources of sinking fund 
in buying up stock below par or its accumulation toward. 
paying off the whole at par. 

5. Safeguarding existing stockholders who declined to 
convert, 

MORE ABOUT MINOR POETS. 

Mr. H. D. Traill, who recently drew up a list of sixty- 
six living poets, now adds to the list, together with seven 
other names, that of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 

The Rev. E. C. Lefroy has died, and the total number 
of living English poets is now fixed at seventy-three, of 
whom fifty-seven are minor and sixteen major. 


SOCIAL CHANGES IN FIFTY YEARS. 

The Countess of Cork gossips pleasantly about the social 
changes which have been brought about in half a century. 
The article is slight, but pleasant. There are more plate- 
glass windows in the streets and better lighting, but on 
the other hand there are more spectacle-wearers. There 
are more hansom cabs, but fewer chariots. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Archibald Forbes gives us another chapter from 
his reminiscences, this time dealing with the surrender at 
Sedan. Mrs. Lynn Lynton repeats for the hundredth 
time her usual anathema, this time under the heading of 
the “Partisans of the Wild Women.” Baron Ferdinand 
Rothschild writes on “French Eighteenth Century Art in 
England.” Mr. Edward Delille gives an interesting ac- 
count of the French newspaper press. Lord- Vernon 
discourses upon the settlement of landed property, and 
warns the House of Lords against standing in the way of 
land reform. He proposes that it should be enacted that. 
no further settlement of land or house should be effected. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


HE article by the Duke of Marlborough on the “ Tel- 
ephone and Post-Office” is reviewed elsewhere. 


LORD DUFFERIN. 

The lady who writes under the name of “Constance: 
Eaglestone” has a short article on England’s new repre- 
sentative in Paris. The following passage is written from 
the fulness of knowledge of one who has had exceptional 
opportunities of studying the subject on which she writes: 

“In private life Lord Dufferin is not aman of many 
words. Rather does he encourage others to talk, though 
leaving on their minds later the impression that he has 
been the spokesman. Certain points there are among the 
said trifles which should count in his favor in Paris as 
elsewhere. He has perceptions as well as opinions, and. 
does not look at life from its intellectual side only—a. 


. 
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common error in this our cultured day. He may not 
himself be emotional, but he knows that the emotional 
plays a dominant part in many natures; he may not him- 
self be blinded by glamour, but he knows that those exist 
who see life only through a golden or an ink-black haze, 
emanating from their own inner mood; and he judges of 
men as individuals, and not in the aggregate, while with 
him instinctive feeling precedes criticism, though the 
former is followed closely and modified by the sterner 
verdict of the latter.” 


LEFROY THE POET. 


John Addington Symonds pays a parting tribute to 
Edward Cracroft Lefroy, the poet, whose characteristics 
he describes in the following passage: 

“Lefroy proved that it is possible to combine religious 
faith with frank delight in natural loveliness, to be a 
Christian without asceticism, and a Greek without sensu- 
ality. I can imagine that this will appear simple to many 
of my readers. They will exclaim: ‘We do not need a 
minor poet like Lefroy to teach that lesson. Has not the 
problem been solved by thousands?’ Perhapsit has. But 
there is a specific note, a particular purity, a clarified 
distinction in the amalgam offered by Lefroy. What I 
have called his spiritual appreciation of sensuous beauty 
was the outcome of a rare and exquisite personality. It 
has the translucent quality of a gem beryl, or jacinth; 
which, turn it to the light and view it from all sides, 
retains one flawless color. This simplicity and absolute 
sincerity of instinct is surely uncommon in our perplexed 
epoch.” 


M. ZOLA’S REMINISCENCES OF THE BATTLE OF MAGENTA. 


M. Zola’s “Recollections of the Three Wars” carries 
us this month as far as the campaign of 1859. He was 
then in Paris, and there is nothing much that is notable 
in the paper, excepting in the account of how the news 
of the victory of Magenta was received in Paris. 

“When, as we came to the Quai Voltaire, we saw, afar 
off in front of the printing office of the Moniteur, a little 
knot of people standing to read a notice. There were not 
more than seven or eight persons. From the pavement 
where we stood we could see them gesticulating, laughing, 
calling them out. We crossed the road quickly. The 
notice was a telegram, written, not printed; it announced 
the victory of Magenta, in four lines. The wafers which 
fixed it to the wall were not yet dry. Evidently we were 
the first to know in all this great Paris that Sunday. 
People came running, and their enthusiasm was a sight 
to see. They fraternized at once—strangers shook hands 
with each other. A gentleman with a ribbon at his 
button-hole explained to a workman how the battle must 
have occurred; women were laughing with a pretty 
laughter, and looking as if they were inclined to throw 
themselves into the arms of the bystanders. Little by 
little the crowd grew; passers-by were beckoned; coach- 
men stopped their vehicles and came down from their 
seats. When we came away there was more than a 
thousand people there. 

“After that it was a glorious day. In afew minutes 
the news had spread to the whole town. We thought to 
bear it with us, but it outstripped us, for we could not 
turn a corner or pass along a street without at once 
understanding by the joy on every face that the thing 
was known. It floated in the sunshine, it came on the 
wind. In half an hour the aspect of Paris was changed; 
solemn expectancy had given place to an outburst of tri- 
umph. We sauntered for a couple of hours in the Champs 
Elysées among crowds who laughed for joy. The eyes of 
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the women had a special tenderness. And the word 
‘Magenta’ was in every mouth.” 


SHOOTING IN THE NEW FOREST. 

The Hon. Gerald Lascelles has a pleasant paper on 
shooting in the great sporting domain of the Norman 
kings. He says: 

“Shooters who work hard and do not despise rabbits 
can accumulate six hundred, even eight hundred head at 
a cost of £20, while the average sportsman may reckon—if 
he understands what he is about—on getting some two 
hundred to four hundred head, including from twenty to 
thirty couple of woodcock, if the year be favorable, and 
a good sprinkling of feathered game of all kinds and sorts. 


‘ One’ hundred couple of snipe is no uncommon record, 


though even with this quarry more credit is due to the 
dog than to his master.” 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE Contemporary Review for March is a very strong 
number. We notice elsewhere Sir Gavan Duffy’s 
reminiscences of Carlyle, the Bishop of Ripon on Spur- 
geon, Canon Blackley on Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, 
General Booth on social problems at the Antipodes, and 
Archbishop Walsh on the Convent National Schools of 
Ireland. There remain besides several solid articles. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Lord Hobhouse defends the London County Council 
from its assailants by explaining exactly what the Council 
is and what it has done. He is astonished at the vigor 
that the Council has thrown into its purely administrative 
work. “The result has been an administration upright 
beyond even cavil, putting a stop to waste and promoting 
economy, and so efficient as to defy the most hostile 
criticism. 

“All this has been done under the cold shade of minis- 
terial neglect, and under the perpetual fusillade of hostile 
attacks from bitter and unscrupulous foes fighting in 
ambuscade behind an anonymous press; all done, too, in 
spite of unparalleled difficulties and disasters.” 

Lord Hobhouse then deals ad seriatim with the five 
heads of the indictment of the County Council which he 
is able to extract from the City Press, and proceeds to 
deplore the attempt of the rival caucuses to fight the bat- 
tle strictly on the lines of party national politics. “Sup- 
posing that the rank and file of the political parties obey 
the edict of their leaders, we shall have taken a distinct 
step backward toward the state of things against which 
we rebelled, viz., the government of London by and in 
the interests of the United Kingdom, instead of govern- 
ment by and in the interests of Londoners.” 

After incidentally reproving Mr. Webb’s workingman, 
who does not care twopence about the great issues of the 
day, Lord Hobhouse concludes by stating the essence of 
the late election as follows: “Let all bear in mind what 
is the kernel and essence’ of the contest now going on. 
Are Londoners to have a municipal government with the 
ordinary incidents, such as has been found beneficial in 
other large towns, or are they to find that under the 
name and the pretence of local government they have 
been put off with nothing but a new plan for electing the 
old Board of Works with hardly more functions than 
before? Is London to have self-government in local 
affairs or not?” 


GREEK MYTHOLOGY AND THE BIBLE. 


Miss Julia Wedgwood has an interesting paper on this 
subject, in which she says the fundamental difference 
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between the Greek and the Hebrew theology was that 
good and evil to the Greeks were but the difference of one 
color to another, whereas to the Hebrews they were the 
difference of light and darkness: 

“Whenever we suppose that in choosing the wrong 
instead of the right we are enriching life with new color- 
ing instead of turning from light to darkness (and we are 
so tempted very often), there, I believe, we make the 
largest error that it is possible for man to commit, and 
turn away from all that makes the hope of humanity. 
But when we quit the enclosure of our own personality 
and seek to understand the moral forces that move the 
world, then I believe also that we err, unless we take up, 
for a time, the Greek point of view regarding those im- 
pulses which result in wrong as something to be explained 
rather than abhorred, and trying to understand what we 
call evil as carefully as we understand what is good. But 
how shall we know, it may be asked, when we ought to 
take the Greek view and the Hebrew? I believe that 
God reveals to human spirits their ideal function in the 
moment of presenting that issue which is its opportunity, 
and that to try and determine it by a rule that can be 
interpreted apart from the conscience is to seek the living 
among the dead.” 


HOW TO SAVE “HODGE.” 


The Rev. W. Tuckwell, in the second of his papers on 
“Village Life in France and England,” declares that a 
righteous allotment law would induce the young villagers 
to stay at home; for he believes that the popularity of 
the rural life in France is due to its landed system. He 
thinks the great danger to be guarded against is that of 
intimidation, which will prevent self-government being a 
reality in some rural parishes. 

He says: “But if parishes of less than five hundred 
souls be attached to neighbor parishes; if the vote be 
single, secret, not cumulative, not assisted in the case of 
illiterates; if the polling papers be free from the appended 
number which is the terror of uneducated voters in the 
present ballot; if the public-houses be closed upon polling 
day and house-to-house canvassing be made illegal, I 
believe that intimidation may be minimized and the vox 
populi be fairly genuine.” 

The Parish Council, according to Mr. Tuckwell, has 
got to do many things: “The Council will bring gas to 
the country; will pave and light the dark, muddy streets; 
arrange, as do French villages, a ball and concert; will 
tempt actors, conjurers, minstrels, lecturers; will consti- 
tute bazaar and flower-show; lay out cricket-ground and 
swimming-bath; store village library.” 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for March contains 
some good reading. Miss Helen Zimmern’s paper 
.on “Ttalian Poets of To-day,” with metrical translations 
in English, gives us some interesting glimpses of contem- 
porary men who are the successors, if not the heirs, of 
Tasso, Petrarch, Ariosto, and Dante. There is a charm- 
ing gossipy paper on “The City of St. Andrews,” in which 
appears the following amusing story. It is the record 
of a public dinner at which the Presbytery of St. Andrews 
was assembled, along with the best of the neighboring 
gentry and notables: 

“The evening was advanced when a venerable squire of 
ancient name and lineage arose to propose a toast. Sel- 
dom have I heard one more successful. He began mod- 
estly. It is always well to begin modestly. ‘I feel,’ said 
the good man, ‘that for a plain country squire like myself 
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to address a dignified body like the Presbytery of St. 
Andrews, including in its number various learned pro- 
fessors, is indeed to cast pearls before swine.’ He had to 
pause long ere he got further. Thunderous applause 
broke forth. The swine cheered as if they would never 
leave off. We all knew perfectly what the laird meant. 
I was sitting next to him as he spoke the words. I heard 
them with these ears.” 

Another out-of-the-way paper is the continuation of 
“Sketches from Eastern Travel,” which is devoted to 
camping-out in Palestine and visits to Mispath, Bethle- 
hem, and Hebron. The most readable paper in the 
magazine, however, is Mme. Blaze de Bury’s account of 
the memoirs of the Duchess de Gaitaut, the governess of 
the princes of France, whose memoirs give a curious 
insight into many famous passages in French history at 
the end of the century. Mr. Aikman describes the nitrate 
fields of Chili in a paper which is brief and somewhat 
disappointing. The “Son of the Marshes” is one of those 
delightful historical papers which make us rejoice that 
the mantle of Richard Jefferies has fallen upon the shoul- 
ders of a living writer. There is a clever review of “Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles” in the literary notices at the end of 
the magazine. 


HARPER’S. 


R. EDWARD ANTHONY BRADFORD’S paper 

on alien rights, “America for the Americans,” 

and M. De Blowitz’ story of how he interviewed the new- 

made King of Spain are drawn from at greater length in 
another department. 

There is really something quite pathetic in Mr. Howells’ 
little speech of abdication with which he makes his congé 
from the “ Editor’s Study.” He says some of the finest 
things in the prettiest manner imaginable about his 
neighbors the “ Easy Chair ” and the “ Drawer,” the latter 
of which is to expand into his own “Study ” when the 
Cosmopolitan has claimed its own. But, as he says, “It 
is not given us entirely to rejoice in our successors; it is 
not, somehow, perfectly pleasing to be inherited.” And 
it is not unalloyed fun with which Mr. Howells pictures 
Mr. Warner’s entrance into that quondam temple of real- 
ism. “We imagine his looking curiously at the collection 
of moral bric-a-brac of the latter, and asking himself, 
‘What strange gods are these?’ when he comes to the lit- 
tle side altars with the pictures or the busts of canonized 
realists above them. They strike him as a rabble of 
unnaturalized foreigners, these literary divinities from 
France and Italy and Norway and the furthermost parts 
of Spain, who have long been the cult of the ‘Study;’ 
and he sentences the poor gods to exile with his humorous 
smile, more inexorable than the austerest frown. He has 
the Christmas Boy remove them one by one, and takes 
out a romanticist and dusts him off and puts him up in 
each vacant place, till he comes to that great first of all 
realists, the supreme artist, the incomparable master of 
fiction—him with the look of the bated peasant, the 
troubled deity, whose troubled face is perplexed with the 
vain endeavor to live some Christ-like solution of the rid- 
dle upon the painful earth. ... The place that has 
known Tolstoi knows him no more forever. Up goes the 
bust of Thackeray on his empty shrine, and all the news- 
papers think Walter Scott has come to his own again.” 

Julian Ralph occupies much of the magazine’s space in 
two of his long descriptive articles, the first of which 
tells of the fur territories, of the Indian traders, their 
“huskie-dogs” and methods of business. Naturally Mr. 
Remington does the illustration. In the second article 
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Mr. Ralph describes “The Capitals of the Northwest.” 
He is not especially daring in predicting a splendid future 
just ahead of the lusty twins of the Northwest, Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. Of course this success is to come 
from the wheat of the Red River Valley, “which is by 
some students of such comparative values declared to be 
the third agricultural region, in point of fertility, in the 
world, there being one Asiatic and one African valley in 
the foreground beyond it. j 

“There are 8,832,000 acres in the valley, and less than 
‘a quarter of it was in crop last year. If every acre were 
put into wheat there would be no market for the wheat; 
it would become a drug. As it is, of the portion that is 
under cultivation only about three-quarters were in 
wheat, and the yield of last year was estimated at from 
30,000,000 to 37,000,000 bushels, grown at the average 
proportion of 20 bushels to the acre.” 


THE CENTURY. 


HE Paderewski articles in the March Century and 

Professor Henry C. Adams’ economic paper on 
“The Farmer and Railway Legislation” are reviewed 
among the “Leading Articles of the Month.” 

There is begun in this number the series of lectures 
which Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman delivered, just a 
year ago, at the Johns Hopkins University, inaugurating 
the course founded by Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Turnbull, 
of Baltimore, in memory of a little son whom they lost. 
This first essay bears the title, “Oracles Old and New.” 
It is taken up with defining the art of poesy and its prov- 
ince, and in determining the extent to which scientific 
treatment is appropriate and necessary. Mr. Stedman 
has done his work with admirable care and judgment, 
and his papers will be of the greatest importance to poets 
and scholars. 

Richard Rathbun describes the work of the United 
States Fish Commission, between many illustrations of 
the deepest deep sea and its inhabitants—some of them 
almost fascinating in their uncanny monstrosity. The 
Fish Commission began in a very modest way in the year 
1871, when reports from the waters of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island showed a warning decrease in the ocean 
crop. 

“The occurrence’ of a decrease is established by statis- 
tics, its causes and remedies determined by scientific 
investigations, and its replenishment is accomplished by 
fish-culture or legislation. 

“Within a few years it has been decided to attempt the 
restoration of the inshore fisheries for cod, once assuring 
a profitable employment, but now depleted nearly every- 
where. Is it practicable to re-establish fishing-grounds 
where no defined boundaries exist, where the entire ocean 
is before them? The case varies with the species, and 
must be determined separately for each. All have their 
especial habits, some favorable to human influence and 
some opposed to them. Certain bodies of the cod, spend- 
ing their summers in the open sea, return each autumn 
to their chosen spawning and feeding grounds in shallow 
water, while others prefer the rocky shores at all seasons. 
To increase the numbers of either kind is to enlarge the 
schools which assemble periodically within the reach of 
the smaller fishing-boats, or live continuously at their 
mercy. This fact, first proved by observations of the 
adult fish, has been confirmed by the hatching work of 
five years past, the young, in countless multitudes, now 
filling every favored spot from Narragansett Bay to 
Maine.” 

That charming writer on art and architecture, Mrs, 
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Schuyler Van Rensselaer, contributes the opening paper 
of the number, on St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. 

“To build truthfully, spontaneously,” she concludes, 
“modern men must build in the fashion that was evolved 
when the modern world was born. Frenchmen have 
remembered this truth, and it shows in the difference 
between modern Paris and London or New York. We 
may admire the forms of Gothic art more than any 
others, but with them no progressive nation can make a 
garment to cover all the needs of the twentieth century; 
with the forms of Renaissance art such a garment can 
be made, and it is doubly important for us in America to 
realize these facts.” 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


HERE is nothing especially important in the March 
Cosmopolitan. The article by M. H. De Young, 
on “The Columbian World’s Fair,” is of some interest, as 
describing the way things will look after they are finished. 
Mr. De Young, who is one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
World’s Fair and a member of the Board of Control, also 
traces the history of the great international exhibitions, 
of which he says there are eight, beginning with the Lon- 
don effort of 1851, promoted by Prince Albert. The Paris 
Exposition of 1889 clearly outrivalled all previous shows, 
and of course ours is to surpass that in magnificence and 
extent. 

“The Paris Exposition occupied acres of ground; the 
World’s Columbian Exposition will embrace two large 
parks, known as Washington and Jackson, and a broad 
connection known as the Midway Pleasance. The parks 
and this band which connects them comprise 974 acres, 
so that in the matter of space the Chicago fair will cover 
nearly ten times as much ground as that of Paris. At 
Paris the number of acres under roof was 62, while at 
Chicago the main buildings alone will require 103 acres, or 
nearly sixty per cent. more space than the total amount 
under cover at Paris.” 

The Cosmopolitan has become an enthusiastic patron 
of the attempts toward aérial navigation. It has offered 
handsome prizes for essays on: the subject, and proposes 
to aid in every eway in its power concerted action among 
scientific men to hurry on the new era of locomotion. 
The editor, writing in this number on “The Problem of 
Aérial Navigation,” suggests some of the far-reaching 
tremendous effects which would be ushered in by the fly- 
ing-machine. 

“Too much stress,” he says, “can scarcely be laid upon 
the importance of the steps taken by Mr. Stedman, Pro- 
fessor Langley, and Mr. Chanute, in openly declaring 
that the problem of aérial movement belongs no longer 
to the dreamers, but to the scientists. An engineer who 
valued his reputation must naturally have hesitated be- 
fore expressing himself upon a subject which not only 
brought forth the doubt of the public, but exposed him 
to be ranked among the impracticable; whom it would be 
dangerous to employ upon serious work. Beyond ques- 
tion, thirty years ago an engineer would have consigned 
himself to idleness, oblivion, and ridicule if he had seri- 
ously advocated the study and experiment of aérial 
navigation.” 

Elizabeth Bisland describes acceptably from the general 
sight-seer’s pojnt of view “The Cathedral at Cologne” 
and its huge bells and gigantic towers. “The tallest 
towers in Europe, they are, the tallest building of any 
sort in the world—30 feet higher than the great spire at 
Rouen, 77 higher than Cheops’ tomb at Gizeh—yet grace 
is mingled with their majesty, and they soar upward like 
some great heavenward aspiration wrought in stone.” 
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Amid profuse illustrations of royal and military person- 
ages, Thomas Donnelly and Henry Arthur Herbert give 
some enthusiastic reminiscences “From an Ex-Guards- 
man’s Note-book.” The glorious fights on the field and 
the jolly escapades at home of England’s favorite Grena- 
dier Guard make a very entertaining story. The Guards, 
it would seem, are quite as popular as ever, notwithstand- 
ing the late mutiny and punishment of the brigade. 





MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


\ X Y H. W. Campbell goes through “A Morning With 

. the Pope” as if he had been on the scene of that 
potentate’s matinals, and there are some attractive pho- 
tographs of the Vatican and its interior. The Pope’s 
method of literary work is curiously elaborate: “ After 
having read what of greatest weight has been written on 


the subject to be treated, he begins by scratching brief . 


notes upon large sheets of official paper—very condensed, 
for he writes with difficulty and is compelled to make use 
of a little apparatus to sustain his hand. These notes 
serve as the outline sketch, jotted down phrase by phrase, 
idea by idea, on the carefully numbered pages. These 
are locked up in a drawer, the key of which is never 
trusted out of his hands. 

“When the Pope judges the time ripe for the completion 
of his document he summons one of his secretaries in 
whom he has confidence. . . . It is the duty of the secre- 
tary in this first Italian version simply to smoothe out 
the phrases, while preserving the chosen expressions of 
his master.” After new overhaulings and revisions the 
paper is put into Latin.” 

The principal article of the number is by R. H. Tither- 
ington on “The Reformed Church in New York,” the 
history and present condition of which he sketches some- 
what elaborately. He concludes: “The general attitude 
of the Refomed Church in America may be summed up 
as one of practical and doctrinal conservatism. It views 
with little favor the so-called ‘higher criticism’ that has 
well-nigh rent the Presbyterian communion in twain. It 
has not partaken of the ritual extension characteristic of 
latter-day Episcopalianism.” 


SCRIBNER’S. 
fe another department we review “The Water Route 
from Chicago to the Ocean,” by Charles C. Rogers, 
William Coffin’s concluding paper on “ American Illustra- 
tion of To-Day,” and the articles on “Speed in Locomo- 
tives.” 

William F. Apthorp, in his second instalment of “ Paris 
Theatres and Concerts,” severely criticises that historical 
institution, the Académie de Music, principally on the 
score of its bad acting and mediocre singing, its subservi- 
ence to the “star” system, ‘and its atmosphere of scandal. 

“The star system is,” he says, “at the bottom of much 
of the trouble. For years the really great singers at the 
Opéra have had occasional more or less extended leaves 
of absence, ostensibly for rest and recuperation, but really 
to enable them to sing at enormous prices in London and 
St. Petersburg. As the Académie de Music cannot com- 
pete or refuses to compete with the prices paid in these 
capitals, its hold upon its best talent grows feebler year 
by year; the leaves of absence become longer and more 
frequent, until, one by one, the great singers drop out of 
its troupe entirely. Now New York has entered the field; 
the De Reszkés and others are here for the whole season.” 

Of some especial interest in Mr. Apthorp’s well-prepared 
paper is his description of the Conservatoire de Music et 
de Déclamation, from which the four “subventioned” 
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theatres of Paris recruit their forces. The careful train- 
ing in music and voice-culture preparatory to “the pro- 
fession” has its lesson for us and our rather slap-dash 
methods of doing these things. 

Samuel Parsons, Jr., the Superintendent of Parks in 
New York, gives some interesting landscape-gardening 
lore in his contribution on “Small Country Places.” We 
are glad to see scientific confirmation of the hideousness. 
of the prevailing flower-bed style. Says Mr. Parsons: 
“ Against one thing let me warn the reader, and that is 
the indiscriminate use of formal foliage or flower-beds on 
most lawns. They are apt to lend a garish and vulgar 
air to the place. Close to the house you may sometimes 
use one or two of these beds, but their bright red and 
yellow colors should be set a little on one side and not 
allowed to glare at one too much. I respect the universal 
delight in rich color, but all formal patches of color should 
be used carefully and in proper relations to the whole 
picture. A discordant mass of color hurts the eye much 
in the same way as a voice or an instrument annoys the 
ear when not used in harmony.” 

Perhaps “The Reflections of a Married Man,” which 
Robert Grant begins in this number, will not live so long . 
and so gloriously as Ik Marvel’s “ Reveries of a Bachelor,” 
but they are uncommonly funny and well told; and any 
one who has dipped into this first instalment will compose 
his unsettled features with bright anticipations of the 
next three Scribner’s. 

There is but little in the way of fiction. Alice Morse 
Earl contributes a mild story of New England life, and 
there is a further chapter of “The Wreckers,” by which 
Mr, Stevenson will scarcely gain additional fame. 





THE ATLANTIC. 


HE March Atlantic furnishes two “Leading Arti- 

cles:” General Jacob D. Cox’s “Why the Men of 

61 Fought for the Union” and “Doubts About Univer- 
sity Extension,” by George Herbert Palmer. 

The editorial entitled “A Political Parallel” which 
appears in this number is very striking, and may well 
lead to a true prophecy of the presidential campaign at 
hand. The writer compares the similarities of the years 
1892 and 1844 as to their political situations. The com- 
parison brings Mr. Cleveland opposite Van Buren; Mr. 
Blaine offsets Clay; President Harrison would stand for 
Tyler; Senator Hill would be in something like Calhoun’s 
relative position, and ——, the dark horse, the Polk of 
92, is still obscured by the “shady leaves of destiny.” 

“Where, then,” asks the author of this forecast, “is the 
weapon to correspond with the issue of ‘reannexation,’ 
with which the leading candidate can be deprived of the 
two-thirds vote now, by well-established usage, required 
to effect a nomination by a Democratic National Conven- 
tion? Do we not find it in Mr. Cleveland’s attitude on 
the silver question? It would be absurd to suggest that. 
the Democratic statesmen of the South are as deeply 
interested in the matter of free coinage as their fathers. 
were in the extension of slavery; but we do find that 
almost every Democratic Representative and Senator 
from the South and West favors the measure, and that, 
one and all, they believe their constituents to be with 
them on that issue.” 

Although a recent well-known magazine writer has 
been accusing us of a “rank corn-and-cotton optimism,” 
that there are at least some people who will give us credit. 
for a reasonable allowance of saving pessimism is proved 
by Gamaliel Bradford, Jr., who essays the subject of 
“The American Pessimist,” He distinguishes between 
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many minor forms of the cult. But there is one “true, 
incurable” pessimist. “He does not rail, or curse God, or 
despise man. If his state of mind can be described, it is 
by saying that he has thought, not himself, but every- 
thing besides himself, into a shadow. He is a man who 
has embarked on the wide sea of intellectual discovery, 
and has found that for him it is a barren sea, blank, des- 
olate—a sea shoreless, where the traveller voyages on 
aimlessly forever in a misty void. He is a man for whom 
the fevered, passionate whirl of life, so fierce, so intense, 
so real, to other men, is but a disordered dream—a dream 
of which no one knows the beginning and no one can 
prophesy the end.” 

Agnes Repplier is as bright as ever and as undismayed 
by the “argument from authority” in her discussion this 
month of “The Children’s Poets.” She finds that children 
do not care for the jingling, fin de siécle verses that are 
manufactured for them by our latter-day clever people. 
They turn “instinctively to the same old favorites, to the 
same familiar poems that their fathers and mothers had 
probably studied and recited before them. ‘Hohenlin- 
den,’ ‘Glenara,’ ‘Lord Ullin’s Daughter,’ ‘Young 
Lochinvar,’ ‘Rosabel,’ ‘To Lucasta on Going to the 
Wars,’ the lullaby from ‘The Princess,’ ‘Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere,’ ‘Annabel Lee,’ Longfellow’s translation 
of ‘The Castle by the Sea,’ and ‘The Skeleton in Armor’ 
—these are the themes of which children never weary.” 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


HE most important article in the March Chautau- 

quan is George Haven Putnam’s discussion of 

“The Ownership of Literary Property,” which is reviewed 
as a “Leading Article.” 

General Francis A. Walker writes on the “Growth and 
Distribution of Population in the United States.” After 
reviewing the history of the prodigious growth from 1790 
to 1840, General Walker speaks of the check in the pro- 
portionate increase after the latter date. “The popular 
notion,” says he, “that the relative decline in the national 
increase has been due to a loss of physical vigor will not 
bear the test of evidence. At the time when our popula- 
tion was purest, when immigration was so slight as to 
be hardly appreciable, the American people had shown 
the capability of maintaining a rate of increase which 
should double their numbers in twenty-two years; and 
this over vast regions and through long periods.” 

Elizabeth Robins Pennell describes “The London Wom- 
an’s Political Life.” She takes occasion to praise 
heartily Mrs. Annie Besant’s work on the school board. 
Of course Lady Sandhurst comes in for a good deal of 
discussion, as perhaps the most typical of London’s “ pub- 
lic women,” if that phrase can be used in analog} with 
the sterner sex. 

“Women’s work and influence are not limited to their 
own associations. During elections, whether national or 
local, whether for school board or Parliament, during all 
political excitements, there are a hundred-and-one ways 
in Which they can be useful, even if they do not vote. At 
every big demonstration in Hyde Park there is scarcely a 
platform which has not its women speakers; there are 
some, indeed, where all the speakers are women. At the 
political and social lectures held in a political club like 
the National Liberal, women invariably take part and 
occasionally monopolize the floor.” 

H. R. Chamberlain, writing on the interesting subject 
of “American Morals,” says: “Without opening any of 
the vexed questions of the legal suppression of vice, let 
me affirm that outward life in the large municipalities of 
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the country is distinctly purer than at any time during 
the twenty years that my inquiries upon the subject 
cover. I am forced to make exception of the metropolis. 
Within scarcely more than two years, vice in New York 
has become bolder and more defiant than in slandered 
Paris or in any centre of civilization save one, and that 
the greatest of all, the metropolis of the world.” 


THE CHARITIES REVIEW. 


HE March number of the Charities Review contains 

two papers on charity organization, th» first by 
Prof. J.G.Schurman, of Cornell College, describing the 
growth and character of organized charity; the second by 
Charles J. Bonaparte, showing the limitations of a Charity 
Organization Society. 

Prof. Schurman succinctly characterizes the different 
stages of the development of charity thus: “In the first 
stage of the world’s history the maxim was, ‘Let men 
help themselves.’ In the second stage of the world’s his- 
tory it was, ‘Let men help others.’ In that epoch of the 
world’s history in which we live the maxim of all wise and 
experienced men who have thought about this subject is, 
‘Help men to help themselves.’ The Charity Organiza- 
tion Society has caught the spirit of modern civilization 
and is applying that spirit to the solution of the appar- 
ently unsolvable social problems. ‘Science is the first 
condition of modern civilization and that is the primary 
rock on which this society rests.’ It recognizes, too, the 
necessity of division of work and co-operation in work. 
It will in the long run succeed because it seeks to apply 
the principle which has made biological and political or- 
ganization effective.” 

Mr. Bonaparte in defining the limits of the work of a 
Charity Organization Society asks the reader to under- 
stand that any scheme of systematic and enlightened 
beneficence must deal with problems which admit of no- 
complete solution by merely human means. To radically 
and suddenly alter human nature, a miracle were needed, 
and that neither the Charity Organization Society with full 
co-operation and general support nor the State can work. 
One of the merits of charity organization is the object- 
lesson it affords, showing how much can be done to lessen 
crime, vice, and misery by voluntary association and with 
no immediate sanction. Whenever public and private agen- 
cies compete in any phase of beneficence, the latter are 
almost invariably shown to be effective and sparing and 
the former incompetent and wasteful. 

The other papers in this number are “Things to Do,” 
by Alfred Bishop Mason; “The Coffee-House as a Coun- 
teraction of the Saloon,” by Robert Graham; “A Year 
of Booth’s Work,” by Mrs.C.R. Lowell; and a sketch of 
the life of John 8. Kennedy, whose portrait appears as 
frontispiece to the number. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


HE American Agriculturist, published by the Or- 
ange Judd Company, New York, contains each 
month a number of articles on subjects of interest and 
value to the: general reader. Such, for instance, are its. 
papers on the production of cane and beet sugars, which 
we review at length in ano’her department. The Janu- 
ary number celebrates in an especially substantial issue 
the semi-centennial of the Agriculturist. In the fifty 
years which comprise its life, the magazine has had a. 
notable period of agricultural progress to chronicle, to 
encourage, and to assist. Its founder, Mr. A.B. Allen, 
is still living, and contributes an article to this anniver- 
sary number. 








THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


N the Revue for February M. Charles de Berkeley 
begins a new novel, “Le Journal de Mile. de Som- 
mers;” M. Paul Leroy Braulim writes on “The Treaties 
-of Commerce of Central Europe;” M. Emile Faguet has 
-an interesting study of Stendhal (Henri Beyle), the cyn- 
ical philosopher, critic, and novelist, the adversary of 
Sainte-Beuve, and author of “Le Rouge et le Noir” and 
“La Chartrum de Parme.” Stendhal was an eighteenth- 
century epicurean astray in the nineteenth century, with 
this difference, that whereas the eighteenth-century ma- 
terialists, low and limited as were their aspirations, at 
least included all mankind in them, Stendhal, while very 
‘sceptical as to the possibility of happiness, would make 
no attempt to secure it, except for himself. He makes 
the transition, as M, Faguet neatly puts it, from epicu- 
rean optimism to pessimist epicurism. M. Charles de 
Coutonly’s second article on South Africa is noticed else- 
where, as also M. G. Valbert’s interesting paper on the 
“History of the Alphabet.” 

M. George Perrot, of the Institut de France, writes on 
“The Soil and Climate of Greece” and their influence on 
the character of the Greeks and their place in history. 
M. Perrot is well qualified by his acquaintance with the 
country, where he has resided more than once, for treat- 
ing his subject. In the first place, he thinks the extended 
coast-line of the country, the way in which it is pene- 
trated by winding bays and gulfs till sea and land are, 
so to speak, inextricably mixed up, tended to facilitate 
communication with foreign countries. The different 
states and tribes were separated from each other by 
high and rugged, almost impassable mountains, but they 
could easily be reached by water; and Phoenician mer- 
chantmen went from one to another, carrying the same 
wares to each and bringing to every port where they cast 
anchor the news from the last. Then the great religious 
and national festivals—the joyous pilgrimage to some 
island-temple like that of Delos, brought the most distant 
tribes together, and united by sea those who would never 
have met on land. Besides this, the fact that every 
Greek was more or less a sailor (or, at any rate, even if 
not a seaman by profession, frequently had occasion to 
take a voyage) tended to render them hardy, self-reliant, 
wide-awake, and thrifty. The navigation of the Ionian 
Sea to the Archipelago, though perilous enough in winter 
to call forth all the best qualities of seamanship, was 
comparatively safe during the summer, when the Etesian 
winds blow with unfailing regularity; and by making 
easy runs from island to island, fairly long voyages could 
be accomplished, while the art of navigation was still in 
its infancy. 

Greece was also an agricultural country, but the cir- 
cumstances were so peculiar that the effect on its inhabi- 
tants was very different from what is usually the case. 
The plains, where the plough and harrow could be used 
over large surfaces of ground, are not numerous—more 
often small patches here and there on the rocky slopes 
have to be cultivated with spade and hoe. The climate is 
uncertain, water is scarce and looked upon as a precious 
possession (hence all the lovely legends of fountain and 
river nymphs, the beautiful forms under which the waters 
are personiiied), and the sudden spates in summer rain or 
melting snow add an element of risk and danger which 
calls out all the husbandman’s energies of mind as well 
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as of body. This is no monotonous round of stupefying 
toil; he has constantly to use his wits and to pass from 
one occupation to another. There is a great variety of 
crops—corn is not so much cultivated as the vine and the 
olive; the soil is poor enough to require a considerable 
amount of labor, but rich enough to reward it amply 
when bestowed. 

In the mid-February number the Duc de Broglie con- 
tinues his “ Etudes Diplomatiques” down to the signing of 
the preliminaries of the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle; M. 
Louis Liard writes on “The Universities of France after 
the Restoration;” M. Edmund Planchut contributes his 
second article on Berry; and there is a translation of 
Rudyard Kipling’s “Beyond the Pale” (in “Plain Tales 
from the Hills”), which, by the way, reads very well in 
French. y 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

HE Nouvelle Revue for February contains the con- 
clusion of Pierre Loti’s “Fantéme d’Orient” and 
a solid historical article by M. Férand on “The Corsair 
Dragut and the Knights of Malta.” An anonymous 
writer, signing himself “ X——,” discusses reforms in the 
artillery and engineering departments; and Mme. Ma- 
thilde Shaw has a lively paper on seaside resorts near 
New York, with highly-colored, if not exaggerated, 
descriptions of the Puritanic Asbury Park and the other- 

wise celebrated Coney Island. 

The Swedish democratic writer, August Strindberg, 
contributes, under the title “What Is Russia?” a brief 
historical survey, intended to disprove the popular notion 
of Russia as a barbarous country. “Barbarous!” he ex- 
claims. “A nationality which has founded its education 
on Hellenic traditions! A Christian people whose history 
records glorious conflicts in defence of the frontiers of 
civilization against the Asiatic Huns!” He reminds us in 
conclusion that Saint Simon, after the failure of Peter 
the Great’s projected alliance with the French Court, 
“bewailed the fatal fascination exercised over France by 
England, and the misfortune of the former in not under- 
standing the source of power she might have found in 
Russia.” 

M. Portin d’Are contributes a short paper on the 
“Transformations of Russian Politics,” the drift of which 
appears to be that the retirement of the Grand Duke 
Constantine, on the accession of Alexander III., inaugu- 
rated the downfall of German influence. M. Portin d’Are 
considers that society must pass successively through the 
two stdges of Collectivism and Individualism. We are in 
the second, though it seems as if a reaction were leading 
us back to the first, under the names of Socialism and 
Communism; Russia, as a whole, is still in the first stage. 
While Western Europe, wearied of Individualism, is tend- 
ing to return to pure Collectivism, Collectivist Russia is 
trying to remedy her internal difficulties by granting a 
wider scope to the individual. 

Russia was “occidentalized” by Germany—completely 
covered with the varnish of Western civilization. The 
period of this influence, ending with the horrors of 1812, 
was, on the whole, one of prosperity and progress. Then 
came Alexander I., who inaugurated what our author 
terms the era of “sentimental policy”—the last phase of 
which expired in 1878. Nicholas I., Alexander II., and 
Napoleon III. were fervent partisans of the New Utopia 
—the last-named was its first victim. 











POETRY AND ART. 


POETRY IN THE MAGAZINES. 
N the March Century Richard Watson Gilder describes in verse how 
Paderewski, the famous Polish pianist, plays: 
If words were perfume, color, wild desire; 
If poet’s song were fire, 
That burned to blood in purple-pulsing veins; 
——If human syllables could e’er refashion 
That fierce electric passion ; 
If other art could match (as were the poet’s duty) 
The grieving, and the rapture, and the thunder 
Of that keen hour of wonder— 
That light as if of heaven, that blackness as of hell— 
How Paderewski plays then might I dare to tell. 


How Paderewski plays! And was it he 

Or some disembodied spirit that had rushed 

From silence into singing; that had crushed 

Into one startled hour a life’s felicity, 

And highest bliss of knowledge—that all life, grief, wrong, 
Turns at the last to beauty and to song! 

Scribner’s Magazine for March publishes the last poem written by 
James Russell Lowell. It is of some length and is entitled “On a Bust of 
General Grant.” We quote two stanzas: 

So Marius looked, methinks, and Cromwell so, 
Not in the purple born, to those they led 
Nearer for that and costlier to the foe, 

New moulders of old forms, by nature bred 

The exhaustless life of manhood’s seeds to show, 
Let but the ploughshare of portentous times 
Strike deep enough to reach them where they lie: 
Despair and danger are their fostering climes, 
And their best sun bursts from a stormy sky: 
He was our man of men, nor would abate 

The utmost due manhood could claim of fate. 


Nothing ideal, a plain-people’s man 

At the first glance, a more deliberate ken 

Finds type primeval theirs in whose veins ran 

Such blood as quelled the dragon in his den, 

Made harmless fields and better worlds began: 

He came grim, silent, saw and did the deed 

That was to do; in his master-grip 

Our sword flashed joy; no skill of words could breed 
Such sure conviction as that close-clamped lip; 

He slew our dragon, nor, so seemed it, knew 

He had done more than any simplest man might do. 


“Song After Silence” is the subject of a beautiful poem by Clinton Scol- 
lard in the New England Magazine for March: 
Winter is a weary time! 
Not the ripple of a rhyme 
Stirs the icy shores along, 
Quickening quietude with song. 
Smiles are choked with snow, 
Not a metaphor will flow; 
Envious frost doth hold in fee 
Every lip in Castaly. 


But let spring the bonds unbind 
With the soft touch of its wind, 
What a rapture! What a sweep! 
What a swift, ecstatic leap! 
Mortal words but half express 
All the rapture, all the stress! 
Sweeter are the strains that come 
If the lip awhile be dumb. 


POETRY. 


Atalanta.—March. 
a as of Port Blair. Rev. H.D.Rawns- 
ey. 
Atlantic Monthly.—March. 


Through the Rushes. F. E. Coates. 
A Metamorphosis. E.B. Mason, 


Century.—March. 


Genius within Hearing of Death. Charlotte 
F. Bates. 

The Bluebird. R. Burton. 

“How Paderewski Plays.” R.W. Gilder. 

“When from the Tense Cords of that Mighty 
Lyre.” Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


Chautauquan.—March. 


Metempsychosis. Helen G. Hawthorne. 
The Fruits of Eden. Bettie Garland. 


Cosmopolitan.— March. 


The Touch of the Wand. W. Waterfield. 


English Illustrated.—March. 
Midnight in Winter. Olive Molesworth. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—March, 

School-time. Augusta Hancock. 
In His Library. Anne Beale. 

Good Words.—March. 
Aspiration. Katherine Tynan. 
The Enemies. A.L.Salmon. 

Harper’s. —March. 

The Rival Minstrels. J.G. Burnett. 


Idler. —March. 
March. (lllus.) J.H.Goring. 


Igdrasil.—March. 
Saint George. Miss E.H.Scott. 


Irish Monthly. —March. 
A Voice that is Gone. Rev. D. B. Collins. 


Lippincott’s.—March. 


Days and Nights. Anne R. Aldrich. 
The Balance. S.D.Smith, Jr. 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—March. 
Up the Gerschni Alp. E.C. 


Monthly Packet.—March. 
The Song of the March Wind. Blanche 
Oram. 
One Pair of True Lovers. C.R. Coleridge. 
Sonnet by the Late Emperor of Brazil on 
the Death of his Second Son, Translated 
by S.J. Stone. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—March. 


Secrets. §.S. Stinson. 
The Dawn of Love. Judson Newman Smith. 


New England Magazine.—March. 


Song After Silence. Clinton Scollard. 
Schumann and Schubert. Zitella Cocke. 
If You were Here. Philip Bourke Marston. 


Scribner’s.—March. 
On a Bust of General Grant. James Russell 
Lowell. ¥ 
Two Portraits. L.McKim Garrison. 


Sunday Magazine.—March. 
Higher than the Heavens. (lllus.) Rev. B. 


Waugh. 
Without and Within. (lus.) A.L.Salmon. 


Temple Bar.—March. 
Lines on a Storm Petrel. Florence Henni- 


ker. 
In Trust. J.J. Beresford. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


ART TOPICS. 


Art Amateur.—New York. March. 
Drawing with the Lead Pencil. Ernest 


Knaufft. 
The Herkomer School. (IlJus.) A.L. Baldry. 
Portrait-Painting in Oil. Frank Fowler. 
Still-Life Painting. Allyn Aymar. 
Art Interchange.—New York. March. 


Modern German Artists. 
{llustrations in the Magazines. 


March, 
Etching after 


Art Journal.—London. 


“Off to the Fishing-Ground.” 
Stanhope A. Forbes. 

Stanhope A. Forbes. (Illus.) _W. Meynell. 

Paris Pleasure Resorts—The Marne. (Illus. ) 

Open-Air Photography. illus.) 

wk ey ae Gallery of New South Wales. 
(Illus. ) 

Winter Exhibition of the Royal Academy. 
(illus.) C. Phillips. 


Atalanta.—March. 
Mrs. Japling. (illus.) W. Praeger. 


Century.—March. 
Giorgione. (lllus.) W.J.Stillman. 
Chautauquan. —March. 


Sichel's Ideal Portraits of Classic Beauties. 
Cilus.) C.M. Fairbanks. 

Classical Picture Gallery.—London. March. 

Reproductions of “Prince Maurice and His 
suite,” by A. van der Venne; “The Fall 
and the Redemption, ” by Lucas Cranach, 
the Elder, and other Pictures. 


Cosmopolitan.—March. 


The Political Cartoons of John Tenniel. (il- 
lus.) E.C. Reynolds. 


Frank Leslie’s Monthly.—March, 
The Practical Side of Sculpture. (lilus.) 
A.S. Southworth. 
of American History.— 
March, 


The Magazine 


Career of Benjamin West. Mrs.Martha J. 
Lamb. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—March. 


Alexandre Cabanel. C.Stuart Johnson, 


Magazine of Art.—New York. March. 
“The Watering-Place.” Etching after Tro- 


yon, 

The Old Masters at the Royal Academy. (il- 
lus.) Charles Whibley. 

Art Treasures of the Comédie F rancaise.—I. 
(Illus.) Theodore Child. 

The Royal Water-Color Society: 
History. F.G.Stephens. 

The Dixon Bequest at Bethnal Green.— 
The Foreign Oil Paintings. lus.) Wat. 
ter Shaw-Sparrow. 

The Choice of Wall-Papers, 
F. Day. 


Its Rise and 


(llus.) Lewis 


Nineteenth Century.—March. 


French Eighteenth-Century Art in England. 
Baron Ferdinand Rothschild. 


Scribner’s.—March. 


American Illustration of To-day. William 


A. Coffin, 


Victorian Magazine.—March. 


Notes on some Pictures by Rossetti. 
K. Parkes. 


Cilius. ) 


ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 


R. HUME NESBITT, writing in the Gentleman’s Magazine on 
“Tilustrated Art,” has a kind word for that thoroughly original 
little comic paper, Ally Sloper. He says: 

“ Ally Sloper is the only paper of the present day to which the peculiar 
genius of the old caricaturists has descended; the Hogarthian satire and 
Rabelaisian humor is, in this much- illustrated weekly paper, reproduced 
in modernized costume and surroundings. Parisian nattiness and smart- 
ness blend with the broad buffoonery with which Cruikshank delighted his 
audience of the past generation. We are not so simple in our tastes (more 
is the pity) ; therefore, instead of the horse-play of the clown and harlequin, 
we have Tootsie Sloper and her erratic but impecunious and disreputable 
parent, with her own frivolous friends to disport themselves through the 
pages; yet inasmuch as the Comic Almanac faithfully held up, in its 
own particularly good-natured way, the weaknesses and follies of the day 
in which it was produced, so does this happy-go-lucky paper exhibit the 
froth of ours. Ally Sloper is a distinct creation, as I may say also the 
Elder McNab is; and as the first hits off the shady cockney, so, as a 
Scotchman, I must own to the grotesque fidelity of the latter. For the 
past twenty years I have watched the natural progress of the old humbug, 
Ally, and at the present day can read about his ever-varied doings with 
undiminished pleasure, and to continue such a character without wearying 


. old readers for twenty years is, to me, the surest test of his vitality.” 


Mrs. Martha J. Lamb writes in the Magazine of American History on 
Benjamin West, with whose unexpected, unexplained career came “the 
birth of fine arts in the New World.” 

Born six years after Washington, in a Pennsylvania wilderness, this 
remarkable young Quaker played with the Indians and borrowed their 
primitive color to supplement his mother’s indigo before he was eight 
years old. When he was eighteen he established himself in Philadelphia 
as a portrait-painter at five guineas a head. A few years later he was the 
lion of cultured Rome and London, and became in time President of the 
Royal Academy. 

“From first to last,” says Mrs. Lamb, “he was distinguished by his inde- 
fatigable industry. The number of his pictures has been estimated by a 
writer in Blackwood’s Magazine at 3,000, and Dunlap says that a gallery 
capable of holding them would be 400 feet long, 50 feet wide, and 40 feet 
high, or a wall a quarter of a mile long.” 


Alexandre Cabanel is discussed in Munsey’s Magazine, in the series of 
“Famous Artists and Their Work” which C. Stuart Johnson is contribut- 
ing. Cabanel was the contemporary of Meissonier, Bouguereau, and 
Géréme, a holder of the Prix de Rome at twenty-one, successively a 
member, an officer, and a commander of the Legion of Honor, a member 
of the French Institute, and an instructor at the Beaux-Arts. 

He was first and foremost a figure-painter. “His canvasses have the dec- 
orative smoothness of Bouguereau, without retaining the unfailing grace 
and charm of that painter’s designs.” 


March brings the third and concluding paper in Scribner’s of Mr. 
William A. Coffin’s series on “ American Illustration of To-day.” He re- 
views this month the work of Abbey, Reinhart, Pennell, Pyle, Frost, 
Smedley, Thulstrup, Remington, Gibson, and others. 

Naturally Mr. Abbey is considered at length, and his critic here is an 
exceedingly appreciative one. Mr. Coffin, however, does not consider that 
the Shakespeare illustrations are examples of the great illustrator’s best 
work—a judgment in which most of us who do not know so much about it 
will coincide. 

As to Joseph Pennell, Mr. Coffin calls him, in his particular field, the 
most skilful pen draughtsman in the world. “As everybody knows who 
knows anything about his work at all, he makes pictures of architectural 
subjects and views of towns and streets.” 

Chas. 8. Reinhart, who has been known in this country as an illustrator 
for twenty years, and for a decade as a painter, too, comes in for his 
share of praise. His charming painting, “Echoes of the Waltz,” is repro- 
duced as frontispiece in this number. One is glad to see also the consci- 
entious work of Mr. William T. Smedley appreciatively noticed. He and 
Mr. de Thulstrup find most of their subjects in New York life. 





THE NEW BOOKS. 


RECENT AMERICAN AND 


HISTORY. 


Fugitive Slaves. 1619-1865. By Marion Gieason Mc- 
Dougall. Fay House Monographs No. 3. Octavo, 
pp. 158. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1. 


Several women who have joined the ranks of our young 
American school of economic and historical investigators, have 
been producing very valuable and creditable studies. There 
comes to us in the publications of the Society for the Colle- 
giate Instruction of Woman, known as the Fay House Mono- 
graphs, an extremely careful and exhaustive account of fugi- 
tive slaves from 1619 to 1865, by Mrs. Marion Gleason McDou- 

all, prepared under the direction of Professor A.B.Hart of 
Parvard. Its citations and biographical references are par- 
ticularly complete and valuable. 


Historical Essays. By Edward A. Freeman, M.A. 


Fourth Series. Octavo, pp. 
millan & Co. $3.50. 


Few people could say “I have taken all history for my 
province” so justly as Professor Freeman; none have made the 
province their own by more careful search or more lucid de- 
scription. The natural enemy of confusions and false analo- 
gies, the professor has done more than almost any man of this 
generation to drive the truth well home to the minds of read- 
ers. Ever ready to open forthe general good his immense 
stores of information, he takes a text from the incidents of the 
day or from side-questions raised in his own work, and writes 
essays which always teach us some history and often enrich 
our imagination with a vivid picture of the scene. In the pres- 
ent volume his sure touch calls up before us Edinburgh and 
Autun, the hill-top cities of Italy, and the unscientific frontier 
of Portugal. Form Carthage we travel with him down the 
stream of time to the House of Lords, and an account of the 
brand-new German Empire follows essays on the English Civil 
Wars and on the Battle of Wakefield. It is long since we have 
seen a volume of miscellaneous papers so varied and so inter- 
esting. With the appearance of this book comes the sad news 
of Professor Freeman’s death. He had made many American 
friends on his visits to this country, and he has always had 
more readers here than in England. 


22. New York: Mac- 


The 159th Regiment Infantry, N. Y.S.V., in the War of 
the Rebellion, 1862-1865. Octavo, pp. 188. Brooklyn: 
William F. Tiemann, 173 Dean Street. #4. 


The literature of the great American Civil War is becom- 
ing enriched with a series of special regimental histories which 
vary greatly in quality and accuracy, but which taken together 
possess a historical value that can scarcely be overestimated. 
One of the most conscientious and in ever? way admirable of 
the many such works now extant, has been written by Major 
William F.Tiemann of Brooklyn, who was appointed to write 
the story of the 159th Regiment Infantry, N.Y.S.V. This was 
the first regiment formed in the New York “Third Senatorial 
District,” comprising Long Island and Staten Island, with re- 
ecruiting headquarters at Brooklyn. The regiment made a 
proud record of brilliant and faithful service in the war, and 
its survivors and friends may well appreciate this modest but 
intelligent and faithful narrative. 


Historical Record of Medals and Honorary Distinctions 
Conferred on the British Navy, Army, and Auxiliary 
Forces from the Earliest Period. By George Tancred. 
Octavo, pp. 483. London: Spink & Son. 21s. 

A sumptuous volume, dedicated to Her Majesty the Queen, 
and illustrated with plates showing the colors of the different 


ribbons, the medals, etc., etc. The price, considering the bulk 
and the cost of production of such a volume, is very moderate. 


Two Thousand Years of Gild Life. By Rev. J. Lambert 
Malet. Octavo, pp. 414. Hull, England: A. Brown 
& Sons. 18s. 


An outline, says the title-page, of the history and develop- 
ment of the Gild system from early times, with special refer- 
ence to its application to trade and industry. The antiquarian 
illustrations are good. 


ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


Julius Cesar and the Foundation of the Roman Imperial 
System. By W. Warde Fowler. 12mo, pp. 403. New 
York: G.P.Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


From the Messrs. Putnam comes the sixth volume in the 
“Heroes of the Nations” series. It is entitled “Julius Cesar 
and the Organization of the Roman Empire.” It is much more 
than a biographical sketch of Cesar; it is a clear, intelligent, 
historical view of the political history of the time and of the 
development of the Roman imperial system. It is ey ed 
enough for mature readers, but it does not presuppose a famil- 
iarity with Roman history that would place it beyond the ready 
grasp of the ordinary reader, young or old, It sums up the 
results of the latest German scholarship,and is a “real book.” 


William Lloyd Garrison. A Biographical Essay. By 
Goldwin Smith. 12mo, pp. 200. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. $1. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith deserves the sincere thanks of all 
Americans for this thoughtful and noble essay upon great 
Americans. Mr.Smith explains that it is founded upon the 
voluminous “Story of Garrison’s Life Told by His Children ;” 
bnt it is far more than a summary retelling of the incidents of 
Garrison’s career. It is an essay by one of the great political 
thinkers of the age upon one of the moral and political heroes 
of the age; and is a most welcome contrbution to our bio- 
graphical and historical literature. 


Queen Elizabeth. By Edward Spencer Beesly. 12mo, 
pp. 252. New York: Macmillan & Co. 60 cents. 
This being a volume of the “Twelve English Statesmen” 

Series, Professor Beesly has wisely given more attention to 

Queen Elizateth as a statesman and a law-giver than as a 

woman. Her public, not her private, life will be found here. 

It is a very readable and interesting book. 


Charles Haddon Spurgeon. With Anecdotal Reminiscences. 

By G. Holden Pike. 12mo, pp.'400. New York: Funk 

& Wagnalls Company. $1. 

There will be more than one popular biography of Spur- 
geon, but the first to reach us since his death is by Mr.G. Hol- 
den Pike of London. Upon examination it appears that Mr. 
Pike’s book was written during Mr.Spurgeon’s lifetime, while 
the introduction, by Prof. W.S. Wilkinson, D.D., has been writ- 
ten since the death of the great preacher, and nearly one hun- 
dred pages of concluding thoughts and reminiscences, with 
descriptions of Mr.Spurgeon’s death and funeral, have been 
added by Mr..James eh Fernald. Taking it altogether, it isa 
permanently valuable biographical sketch, Mr. Pike’s work be- 
ing all the better for not having been done hastily since Mr. 
Spurgeon’s d@th, and the introductory and supplemental mat- 
ter supplying the latest data. 


Donnelliana: An Appendix to “Cesar’s Column.” By 
Everett W. Fish, M.D. 12mo, pp. 265. Chicago: F. 
J.Schulte & Co. $1.50. 

This book throws together, in a bewildering miscellaneous 
fashion, much biographical data about Mr.Donnelly and a 
great quantity of tay clippings touching his career and 
his different writings. The later part of the book consists of a 
medley of extracts, most of them very short, from Mr. Don- 
nelly’s speeches, books, and journals. 


ESSAYS, CRITICISM, AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


Recollections and Letters of Ernest Renan. Translated 
from the French by Isabel F.Hapgood. 12mo, pp. 
352. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. $1.50 
Isabel F. Hapgood has translated for English readers the 

delightful little volume of Ernest Renan’s recollections and 
letters. Renan will stand as one of the great literary lumina- 
ries of the nineteenth century; and the charm of his fanciful and 
versatile mind, as revealed in some of the light and casual 
documents and papers collected in the present volume, will at- 
tract many readers who have viewed him with abhorrence as 
an arch-enemy of Christianity. 
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By Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. 
12mo, pp. 347. New York: 


Horas Sabbaticae. 
First and Second Series. 
Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 


These essays, reprinted from the Saturday Review, show 
the literary studies and tastes of a learned and busy judge in 
his leisure hours. The essays deal with the works of Froissart, 
Philippe de Comines, Montaigne, Hoker, Laud, Jeremy Taylor, 
Clarendon, Hobbs, Bossuet, Locke, Bayle, Mandeville, Voltaire, 
Bishop Butler, Warburton, Gibbon, and Hume. They are solid 
and learned rather than light, but they are not too heavy to be 
readable, 


Humanity in its Origin and Early Growth. By E.Col- 
bert, M.A. 12mo, pp. 409. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Co. $1.50. 


Mr. Colbert is a pronounced evolutionist; and he tells the 
story of the origin of man and of the precise manner in which 
he was evolved from lower organisms, with all the particu- 
larity and minuteness of an eye-witness. Mr. Colbert's chap- 
ters upon the pre-historic progress of man, the ploughing era, 
the early Orientals, the Aryan migration, the early gods of the 
race, early priestcraft and incantations, picture reading, the 
origin of speech, and so on, are certainly a most interesting 
and valuable compilation of the results of the most recent 
scientific inquiry into these fascinating subjects. There is no 
other book extant which in this compass covers so completely, 
from the evolutionist’s standpoint, these successive steps in the 
early development of the human race. 


Timber; or, Discoveries Made upon Men and Matter. By 
Ben Jonson. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Félix E. Schelling. 12mo, pp. 166. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 90 cents. 


This little volume embeds ‘a much-neglected work of old 
Ben Jonson in a very large quantity of analytical notes and 
explanations, introductory and_ biographical material, ete. 
Mr. Schelling’s little volume makes valuable for students and 
for geueral readers a classic well worth attention at the ex- 
pense of some of the ill-considered new books which so strongly 
tend to crowd the older masters of our literature to musty and 
unused shelves. 


Sancho Panza’s Proverbs. Edited by Ulicke Ralph Burke. 
Octavo, pp. 116. London: Pickering & Chatto. 
2s. 6d. 

A collection of the numerous proverbs scattered through- 
out “Don Quixote” and the rest of Cervantes’ writings. 


Lectures on Literature. By Thomas Carlyle. Octavo, 


pp. 268. London: Ellis & Elvey. 5s. 

These lectures, which have never before been published, 
were delivered at 17 Edward Street, Portman Square, in the 
year 1838, and were taken down word for word by the late Mr. 
Thomas Chisholm Anstey. Professor J.Reay Greene now acts 
as editor and adds a preface and notes. It is a general opinion 
that these essays would have been better unpublished. Carlyle 
evidently did not set much store by them, and they attract 
very little attention. Covering almost the whole history of 
literature, from Homer to Goethe, they are nevertheless well 
worth reading, although they possess comparatively few of the 
best characteristics of Carlyle’s work. 


> . 7 « ] 
Comical Works. By Paul Scarron. Two vols., 8vo, pp. 


340-329. London: Lawrence & Bullen. £1 1s. 


The modern reading world knows almost as much of Scar- 
ron as Searron knew of the modern reading world. He ‘was 
born in 1610, and suffered all his life from an incurable spinal 
complaint. Here we have his chief prose works in two hand- 
some volumes, admirably illustrated from Oudry’s designs, 
and limited to an edition of one thousand copies. A readable 
preface, by Mr.J.J.Jusserand, of over fifty pages, tells the 
reader all there is to know about Scarron’s life and work. As 
an interesting picture of French provincial life in the seven- 
teenth century, the books will be read with profit, while those 
who are concerned in the French drama of Moliére’s times will 
do well not to neglect them. 


The Poems and Plays of Oliver Goldsmith. 
Austin Dobson. .Octavo, pp. 406. London: 
Dent & Co. 2s. 6d. 


One of the prettiest little volumes, both inside and out, 
which it has been our luck to come across. To say that Mr. 
Austin Dobson is the editor is only to say that the preface is a 
model of what a preface should be, and that the notes give 
only what is necessary tc a due comprehension of the text. 
Mr. Herbert Railton, most graceful of architectural artists, 
gives for frontispiece a etching of Canonbury Tower, in which 
Goldsmith lived for some time and which is still standing. 


Edited by 
J.M. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


In the Garden of Citrons. By Emilio Montenaro. pp. 18. 
London: Henry & Co. 9d. 


We have welcomed Ibsen and have appzeciated Master- 
linck, but with the best will in the world we feel it necessary 
to draw the line at Montenaro. There is nothing, as far as we: 
can judge, of any merit about “In the Garden of Citrons,” ex- 
cept the title, which is redolent of the South; both it and Mr.. 
John Gray’s “Note” are fatuous in the extreme. After all, we 
can forgive Mr.J.T.Grein, the translator. This is an age of 
literary discoveries, and he is only exploiting on his own ac- 
count. His is a very small folly. 


German Ballads. Edited by Elizabeth Craigmyle. 

287. London: Walter Scott. 1s. 

A selection from the poems of Goethe, Schiller, Burger, 
Uhland, Heine, Ruckert, Platen, Freiligrath, Herder, and oth- 
ers, translated by Miss Graigmyle, who also supplies an intro- 
duction and a number of notes. 


pp- 


Mr. Punch’s Young Reciter. By F. Anstey. Octavo, pp. 
127. London: Bradbury, Agnew & Co. 5s. 


It is too late in the day to say much in praise of a book 
which, in a cheaper edition, has already had a large circula- 
tion. and been one of the most popular of Mr. Anstey’s laugh- 
ter-moving works. Those who have the paper-covered volume 
will be glad of it in a more permanent and illustrated form ; 
while those who know it not should hasten to make the ac- 

uaintance of “Juniper Jem” and “The Wreck of the Steam- 
ship Puffin.” 


Playhouse Impressions. By A.B.Walkley. Octavo, pp.. 
261. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. 


As “Spectator” in the London Star and “A.B.W.” in the. 
Speaker, Mr. Walkley’s criticisms have long been a delight to. 
thous who think that our drama deserves something better in 
the way of criticism than mere theatrical reporting. Mr. Walk- 
ley is an impressionist whose learning in stage matters is pro- 
found, who has a parallel for every situation and plot on our 
modern stage, and who has long been at loggerheads with the 
older school of dramatic critics—Mr.Clement Scott and his 
brethren. It is an almost incredible thing, but dramatic criti- 
cism is here made so interesting that the reader longs for a 
further instalment of “Impressions.” 


The Comedies of Carlo Goldoni. Edited by Helen Zim- 
mern. Octavo. London: David Stott. 


Goldoni—“ good, gay, sunniest of souls,” as Browning called 
him—was one of the most prolific of playwrights, so that this 
volume, which contains only four of his comedies, is hardly 
correctly called. His plays are distinguished by an exceeding 
light-heartedness and good humor, are comedies not only in 
name but in motive and treatment. 


The Cabinet Minister. By Arthur W. Pinero. Paper, 
pp. 188. London: William Heinemann. 1s. 6d. 
Mr. Macleolm C, Salaman writes a preparatory not3 to this 
the third volume of Mr. Pinero“’s dramatic works, 
J 


FICTION. 


Zoroaster. By F. Marion Crawford. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. $1. 


In the re-issue of Marion Crawford's novels “Zoroaster” 
has been reached. This is one of the ablest and most original 
of Mr. Crawford’s works, and one of the most successful. Few 
writers have so entered into the soul of Oriental life as Mr. 
Marion Crawford, and this re-creation for us of the dazzling 
scenes of Belshazzar’s court is a noble work of the imagination. 


12mo, pp. 290. 


Grania: The Story of an Island. By the Hon. Emily 
Lawless. 12mo, pp. 355. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. $1. 

The Hon. Emily Lawless contributes to Macmillan's series 


of copyrighted novels a tale of the weird, lonesome life of the 
peasantry upon the remote Gaelic islands of the Irish coast. 


An Honest Lawyer. A Novel. By Alvah Milton Kerr. 
12mo, pp. 312. Chicago: F.J.Schulte & Co. $1.25. 
It is a satisfaction to note the growth of a school of Amer- 
ican fiction writers who plunge boldly into the life and scenes 
of the great States of the central West. Mr. Kerr's “Honest 
Lawyer” is an Illinois story true to life. 
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That Stick. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. $1. 


To Miss Yonge much honor is due. For years she has 
given to her particular public story after story—something 
like forty volumes are now to her credit—all of which are good 
and admirably suited for the class of readers for which they are 
intended. “That Stick” is not so good as “The Heir of Red- 
cliffe,” but, as a simple unsensational story it is in its way ad- 
mirable. Moral, of course, there is, asin all Miss Yonge’s 
books, but it is not too obtrusive, and although the critical 
reader may protest against the touch of “goody-goodyness,” 
yet we cannot but think that, the story being as it is, the mor- 
al rather adds to than detract from the interest of the story. 
The hero is managing clerk to a country lawyer, and is sud- 
denly promoted to the peerage. The characters, if not entirely 
original, are well drawn, but the pages, where punctuation is 
concerned, might have been read more carefully. 


12mo, pp. 299. 


The History of David Grieve. By Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 
Library edition. In two vols., 12mo, pp. 463-479. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. $8. 


Dollarocracy. An American Story. “The Broadway 
Series.” Paper, 12mo, pp. 211. New York: John A. 
Taylor & Co. 50 cents. 


Love and Liberty. A narrative of the French Revolution. 
By Alexandre Dumas. Paper, 12mo, pp. 372. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 25 cents. 


Dame Care. By Hermann Sudermann. Octavo, pp. 292. 
London: J.R.Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 3s. 6d. 


“Dame Care” is a translation from the German of Her- 
mann Sudermann, a writer who, born in 1857, has already made 
for himself a foremost place among German writers. “Dame 
Care” is a single character study. The hero, born at a time 
of want and suffering, is a nervous, introspective, brooding 
boy and man, who is always accusing himself of things for 
which he is not to blame, and who, even while his is the 
hand which does the work and provides his family’s fortune, 
is always overlooked and despised. But although there is 
no gleam of sunlight throughout the volume, the story ends 
with a promise of happiness, and the reader is not utterly cast 
down. “Dame Care” is a book to read. 


King Billy of Ballarat. By Moreley Roberts. 
pp. 269. London: Lawrence & Bullen. 5s. 


A collection of short stories, the majority of which show 
an unusual excellence. They are spirited, vivid, and original, 
and are,in fact, well worth reading. 


Octavo, 


The Rector of Amesty. By John Ryce. Three Vols 


London: Sampson Low. 3is. 6d. 


This unpretentious study of English country life is dis- 
tinctly above the average; the author evidently knows the 
world to which he introduces his readers, and the rector of 
Amesty himself is a clever character sketch. Mr.John Ryce 
should have a future before him. " 


The Talking Horse. London: 


Elder & Co. 6s. 

The ten short stories, of which this volume is composed, 
are written in Mr. Antsey’s happiest vein. “The Good Little 
Girl,” and “Don; the Story of a Greedy Dog,” would well bear 
the difficult and trying test of being read aloud. In“A Matter 
of Taste,” however, the author of “Vice Versa” proves that he 
can deal with the more commonplace elements of human day- 
to-day life with success. The stories are reprinted from the 
Cornhill, Atalanta, and Blackwood. 


By F. Anstey. Smith, 


On the Way Through. By Dorothea Gerard. Octayo, 
pp. 280. London: Eden, Remington & Co. 6s. 


Not only in the scene, but also in subject and treatment, 
Miss Gerard's latest story reminds us of the stories of Maurus 
J6kai, the Hungarian novelist, but it lacks the strength which 
distinguishes “Dr. Dumany’s Wife,” to take the novel which is 
best known. We know almost from the first page what will be 
the end of the story—a quality which lessens the interest, and 
leaves the reader ¢ ependent for his pleasure, not on the plot, 
but on the characterization of minor events. Of the three 
other tales which make the volume, “My Nightmare” is crude 
and uninteresting. “How ICame to be a Thief” is chiefly nota- 
ble for the light which it throws on the characters of the 
Ruthenian peasantry, and “The History of Two Wedding- 
Gowns” is prettily pathetic and natural. 








MISS CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


Ethical Christianity. 
Portrait. 


By Hugh Price Hughes. With 


London: Sampson Low. 3s, 6d. 


This is the fourth volume in the series entitled “ Preachers 
of the Age.” Here the most popular preacher in the Metho- 
dism of to-day expounds, in that incisive style which is one se- 
cret of his success, what he believes to be the true ethics oJ 
Christianity; and Mr. Price Hughes’ conception of Ethical 
Christianity appears on one of the first pages, where he dedi- 
cates his book to “The Sisters of the People, whose Lives illus- 
trate the Ethical Christianity it advocates.” There are four- 
teen sermons in the book, and the burden of all is this—that 
Christianity does not consist in a creed, or in the acceptance 
of certain mysterious dogmas about which even Christian opin- 
ion is divided; that Orthodoxy must not be confounded with 
Christianity; that what many ardent, sincere souls have re- 
jected is not the Christianity of Christ, but a subjective Chris- 
tianity of their own, which no more rescmbles real Christian- 
ity than the conventional Christ of the painted church window 
resembles the Carpenter of Nazareth; that it is, in fact, a di- 
rect and inevitable fruit of vital union with Jesus Christ. The 
sermons are not “padded;” they are full of thought and of 
practical suggestion. 


Religious Systems of the World. 
don: Sonnenschein. 15s. 


Octavo, pp. 824. Lon- 


This is a second edition of one of the most valuable con- 
tributions to the study of comparative religion which has yet 
appeared. It is composed of a collection of addresses deliv- 
ered at South Place Institute, which have been revised and in 
many cases entirely rewritten by the authors, together with 
several new articles which did not appear in the previous edi- 
tion. Among the lecturers are Canon Rawlinson, who writes 
on the Religion of Assyria; Professor Legge, on that of 
China; Sir Alfred Lyall, on Hinduism; Professor Rhys-Davids, 
on Buddhism; Mr. W.R. Morfill, on the Slavonic Religion; Canon 
Shuttleworth, on the Church of England; Mrs.Sheldon Amos, 
on Methodism; Mrs. Besant, on Theosophy; Mr. W.S. Lilly, on 
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Mysticism; Mr. Frederic Harrison, on Humanity; Mr. G. W. 
Foote, on Secularism; and the Rev. Charles Voysey, on Theism. 
There are fifty-eight essays in all, and each, being the work 
of a specialist in the particular branch of which he treats, can 
be preg relied upon to put a clear, concise, and impar- 
tial account before the reader. 


SCIENCE AND MEDICINE. 


The Horse: A Study in Natural History. By W.H, 
Flower, C.B., LL.D. London: Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 


Dr. Flower prefaces this book with the remark that up to 
the year 1887 nearly 4000 works relating to the horse had been 
ublished. His justification for adding to that number is the 
resh standpoint from which the book is written; in brief, that 
of ge geen anatomy. The frontispiece, in which the skele- 
tons of man and horse stand side by side, is the cargo 
text of the discourse, which oo the principles foun 
acting in the construction of all living things, both animals 
and plants. “The skull of a man and the skull of a horse are 
composed of exactly the same number of bones, having the 
same general arrangement and relation toeach other. Notonly 
the bones, but every ridge and surface for the attachment of 
muscles, and every hole for the ge of artery and nerve 
seen in the one can be traced in the other” (p. 98). And so on 
throughout the whole skeleton, the modifications in the limbs 
of the horse concealing the fact that its knee corresponds to 
the human wrist, and its toe to the middle finger of the human 
hand. Dr. Flower’s style is as clear as his mastery of the sub- 
ject is complete. It will be news to many “general readers” 
that the nearest living allies of the horse fami ig on the tapirs 
and rhinoceroses, and that the horse itself, which in its present 
one-toed form is biologically modern, is the modified descend- 
ant of a long line of tertiary ancestors, the earliest of which 
was a four-toed, small-brained animal, about the size of a fox. 
Dr. Flower adds his weight to the protest against the cruelty 
of bearing-reius made by his father, to whose memory this 
book is dedicated. 


POLITICS, ECONOMICS, AND SOCIOLOGY. 


American Citizenship and the Right of Suffrage in the 
United States. By Taliesin Evans. 16mo, pp 210. 
Oakland, Cal.: Published by the Author. 


This small and unpretentious book, which comes from Oak- 
land, California, is much more valuable than its appearance 
might at first indicate. It contains the fullest information, up 
to date, of the laws and judicial decisions affecting citizenship 
in the United States and the several States, analyzing and ex- 
plaining the voting qualifications necessary in the various States 
and Territories, ona making the whole quantity of information 
immediately available by a complete index of twelve pages. 


Economic Questions of the Day. (University Extension 
Course Outlines.). By Edward W. Bemis, Ph.D. 
Paper, 8vo, pp. 16. Nashville, Tenn.: Cumberland 
Presbyterian Publishing House. 


From Nashville comes the syllabus of Professor Edward 
W. Bemis’ University Extension Course lectures given in several 
Southern cities. The lists of works for reference, the classifica- 
tion of topics, and the suggestive questions ap yended to the 
outline of each lecture, make this small pamphlet of 16 pages 
an original and extremely valuable contribution to economic 
literature. It is worth more than some of the pretentious 
books that are currently appearing. 


Publications of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. Numbers 42 to 47. Philadelphia: 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
50 cents each. 

The American Academy of Political and Social Science is 
sending out, under separate covers, the essays which it binds 
together in its regular ~ publications. The last series 
includes an essay by W. D. Dabney on “The Basis of the Demand 
for Public Regulation of Industries ;” “The Study of the Science 
of Municipal Government,” by Frank P. Pritchard; “The Polit- 
ical Organization of a Modern Municipality,” by William 
Draper Lewis; “International Arbitration,” by Eleanor L. Lord, 
of Smith College; “Jurisprudence in American Universities,” 
by E. W. Huffcut, of the University of Indiana; and “Political 
Science Instruction in the Law Faculties of French Universi- 
ties,” by Leo S.Rowe. Most of these essays are too brief and 
slight to be of permanent importance. The most valuable is 
Miss Lord’s. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Abstract of New York State Laws Affecting the Rights 
and Property of Women. Compiled by Mary L. Rice. 
Paper, 32mo, pp. 16. Buffalo, N. Y.: Mrs. Albert Moot. 


In a few small pages Mary L. Rice has compiled for the 
“Protective Department of the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Buffalo,” an abstract of New York State laws 
affecting the rights and property of women. This little pam- 

hlet, sold at $3 a hundred copies or 5 cents a copy, ought to 
distributed broadcast among the women, old ond young, of 
the State of New York. It is the business of every woman of 
intelligence to know thoroughly the facts here summarized, 
which define her status before the law touching suc subjects 
as marriage, divorce, guardianship, and property rights. 


A Popular Bibliography of Sociology. By John R. Com- 
mons. Oberlin, Ohio: Oberlin College Library. 


From Oberlin College, as a library bulletin, comes a Popu- 
lar Bibliography of Sociology, prepared by Prof. John R.Com- 
mons, @ very useful leaflet of sixteen pages. 


Britannic Confederation. Octavo, pp. 180. London: 
George Philip & Son. 3s. 6d. 


The six papers in this volume are by Admiral Sir John 
Colomb, Professor Edward A. Freeman, Mr. George C. Chis- 
holm, Professor Shield Nicholson, Mr. Maurice H. Hervey, ana 
the Right Hon.Lord Thring, and have been reprinted, under 
the general editorship of Mr. Arthur Silver White (who contrib- 
utes an introductory note), from the Scottish Geographical 
Magazine. A large colored map of the British Empire, spec- 
ially poperes by Mr. J.G. Bartholomew, accompanies the vol- 
ume, and is of the greatest use in assisting the due comprehen- 
sion of the papers. ° 


The Modern Factory System. Lon- 


don: Kegan Paul. 14s. 


Following up his “Introduction to a History of the Fac- 
tory System, r. Taylor, himself an inspector of factories, 
has now published an exhaustive history, with special refer- 
ence to the labor problems of to-day. He gives a temperate 
review of present arrangements, dwelling on their evils, but 
showing, too, what the system has done, not only for the na- 
tion at large, but also for the working class. It may be only 
one phase of industrial development, destined to pass away ; 
but, if it stands, its evils may be abated and its benefits height- 
ened (as has already been the case to some extent) by factory 
legislation. 


By R.W.C. Taylor. 


The Polytechnic: Its Genesis and Present Status. Paper, 
4to, pp. 56. London: Polytechnic Institute. 6d. 


The first of an illustrated series of “Polytechnic Extras,” 
which deals in this instance with Mr. Quintin Hogg’s early 
work among the working a of London, with the early homes. 
which Mr. Hogg founded as forerunners of the Polytechnic, and 
finally with the Institute itself, describing its many workings 
and ramifications, 


Pensions and Pauperism. By J. Frome Wilkinson. Pa- 


per, pp. 125. London: Methuen. 2s. 6d. 


The author advocates an Old Age Pension Scheme, and 
devotes some considerations to those which are already before 
the public. This volume also contains a few general notes on 
Old Age Pension Schemes, considered from the actuarial and 
financial point of view, by Mr. T. E. Young, Vice-President of 
the Institute of Actuaries. 


Methods of Industrial Remuneration. By David F. 
Schloss. Octavo, pp. 287. London: Williams & Nor- 
gate. 3s. 6d. 


An attempt to present a faithful delineation of the wage- 
system in all its forms, and of the several modifications intro- 
duced with a view to the improvement of that system. A 
small part of the matter has already appeared in the Fort- 
nightly and Contemporary Reviews and elsewhere. 


The London Programme. By Sydney Webb. London: 
Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 
This volume has been the vade mecum of the Progressive 


candidates at the late elections. It is full of Sydney Webbs, 
best matter put together in his best style. 
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EDUCATION AND TEXT-BOOKS. 


Le Francaise Pratique. By Paul Bercy. 12mo, pp. 196. 


New York: William R.Jenkins. $1. 


Paper, 12mo, pp. 19. 
25 cents. 


Bouderie. By Maurice Lecomte. 
New York: William R. Jenkins. 


Paper, 16mo, 
25 cents. 


Le Chant du Cygne. By Georges Ohnet. 

pp. 91. New York: William R. Jenkins. 
Madame Thérése. By Erckmann-Chatrian. 12mo, pp. 
216. Boston: Ginn & Co. 70 cents. 


A Tragedy in Three Acts. By Jean Racine. 
12mo, pp. 109. Boston: 


Esther. 
Edited by I. H. B. Spiers. 
D.C. Heath & Co. 25 cents. 


Among the educational tendencies of the day in America 
one of the most commendable is the growing popularity of the 
study of modern languages. French especially is receiving 
unwonted attention. ortunately, the publishers are meeting 
the demand with a most attractive series of helps and of spec- 
ially selected French texts. Professor Paul Bercy, whose well- 
known work upon the study of the French language has 
reached enormous editions, now presents us with a smaller 
book, "Le Frangais Pratique,” which is a new and rapid meth- 
od for the gaining of a limited speaking and reading acquaint- 
ance with the langua It is admirably adapted to this pur- 

The same publishers send us Maurice Lecomte’s little 
one-act drama, “Bouderie,” and Georges Ohnet’s “Le Chant du 
Cygne.” From Messrs. Ginn & Co. comes in most attractive 
form Erckmann-Chatrian’s “Madame Thérése,” edited and an- 
notated by George W. Rollins, of the Boston Latin School. 
Messrs. D.C. Heath & Co., in their Modern Language series 
have just issued Racine’s tragedy of “Esther,” edited and an- 
notated by Mr.J.H.B.Spiers, of the William Penn Charter 
School, Philadelphia. With such incentives as these our Ameri- 
can students of French should make prodigious progress, 


The First Four Books of Xenophon’s Anabasis. Edited 
by William W.Goodwin, Ph. D., LL.D., and John 
Williams White, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 294. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. $1.65. 

From the scholarly workshop of Professor Goodwin, of 

Harvard, comes a new edition of Xenophon’s Anabasis, adapted 

to the revision of G win’s Greek Grammar, and very fully 


annotated and supplied with an lexico that is all that any stu- 
dent could desire. 


Edited by Carroll 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Hamlet. 
Lewis Maxey. 16mo, pp. 202. 
50 cents. 


Mr. Carroll Lewis Maxey has prepared an edition of 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet with explanatory notes and brag | pages 
of brief and general questions intended to promote the real 
understanding of the play. Teachers will find it highly useful 
in class-room work. 


The Literature of France. By H.G.Keene. Octavo, pp. 


219. London: John Murray. 3s. 


A University Extension Manual, setting forth in a clear, 
concise, and interesting manner all the salient points in the 
history of French literature. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE, 


The Statesman’s Year Book, 1892. Edited by J.Scott 
Keltie. 12mo, pp. 1152. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. $8. 


We welcome the twenty-ninth annual edition of a trusty 
friend. “The Statesman’s Year-Book,” like a prosperous alder- 
man, grows more portly every year, but iu spite of the mass 
of statistical and historical information concerning all the 
states of the world with which it is packed, the latest official 
returns are incorporated. The sheets have passed through the 
press since the death of the Duke of Clarence, for his name as 
ason of the Prince of Wales only appears in a footnote. In 
the text, Prince George now heads the list. Other works give 
much general and essential information; but none cover so 
much ground in actual and official detail. This volume is 
more than usually complete, because it includes the results of 


the censuses of the leading countries in the world. Specially 
useful, too, is the introduction of several colored maps. This 
is a vast improvement on earlier issues. They show the den- 
sity of population of the globe, with the basis of new censuses 
and estimates, the distribution of the British Empire over the 
globe, the partition of Africa, and the international frontiers 
on the Pamirs—all subjects of present-day interest. In short, 
“The Statesman’s Year Book” is indispensable. 


Tribune Almanac and Political Register for 1892. Ed- 
ited by Edward McPherson. Paper, 12mo, pp. 335. 
New York: The Tribune Association. 25 cents. 


The Tribune Almanac and Political Register for 1892, ed- 
ited by Edward McPherson, is a veteran annual which could ill 
be spared. This year’s issue is ne eset with special refer- 
ence to the fact that we are entering upon a presidential cam- 


paign. 


“New Albany” Legislative Souvenir, 1892. Edited by H. 
P. Phelps. .12mo, pp. 682. ,; Albany: The Brandow 
Printing Company. 25 cents. , 

This pamphlet contains brief biographical ‘sketches and 


160 well-executed half-tone portraits of the members of this 
year’s New York Legislature. 


A List of the Gifts and Bequests Received by the Johns 
Hopkins University, 1876-1891. Paper, 8vo, pp. 31. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University. 


The catalogue issued from the Johns Hopkins press. which 
records chrono oateatly the gifts and bequests received by the 
University from 1876 to 1891, with explanatory notes upon each, 
is full of interest in that it shows how genuinely the University 
is entering into the life of the intelligent and wealthy citizens 
of Baltimore. 


A Concise Dictionary of the English Language. By 
Charles Annandale. Quarto, pp. 864. London : 
Blackie & Son. 5s. 


There is no aves dictionary published in England 
that can compare with “The Concise Dictionary.” Students 
could hardly wish for a. better; the ordinary reader needs 
nothing more. The general vocabulary is ample; the defini- 
tions and explanations are very full and detailed; the etymol- 
ogy includes the results of recent investigations, and the cor- 
rect pronunciation of words is shown on a simple system. 
This new addition has been enlarged on the one hand and re- 
duced in price on the other. The appendices are most useful 
compilations. 


—_—- 


TRAVEL, GEOGRAPHY, GUIDES, ETC. 


The Ruin. of the Soudan. By Henry Russell. 
pp. 407. London: Sampson Low. 2ls. 


A résumé of events which have. oceurred in the Soudan 
between the years 1883 and 1891, and an inquiry into the cause, 
effect, and remedy of the paralysis of trade and general up- 
heaval which has taken place in that region since 1883. Mr. 
Russell lived for twelve years on the Red Sea Littoral, where 
he acted as special correspondent for the Daily News and Daily 
Telegraph, so that he had every opportunity for getting at the 
real facts. The volume contains an excellent portrait of Gene- 
ral Gordon, and a fac-simile of the map made by him to show 
his route from Souakin to Berber and Khartoum, and a map of 
Egypt, Abyssinia, and the Soudan, showing the British and 
Italian spheres of influence. 


Octavo, 


This World of Ours. By H.O. Arnold Forster. Octavo, 


pp. 312. .London: Cassell & Co. 3s. 6d. 


A very sensible introduction to the study of geography, 
written in so interesting a manner that children will be only 
too glad to read it for pleasure. The iNustrationsjand diagrams 
are good. 


Sherriff’s Illustrated Routh Charts. London; Sherriff. 


A very ingenious and novel guide-book, giving particu- 
lars of every place of interest which a traveller passes who is 
bound for Exypt, India, China, Japan, and Australia. Bird’s- 
eye plans of every town of importance at which the vessel 
touches are included, together with section maps showing the 
vessel's route, the distance which she keeps from the land, and 
the countries which she passes. 











Andover Review. —Boston. 


The Christ and the Creation. Rev. J.C. Adams. 

The Dudleian Lecture for the Year 1891. Prof. Emerton. 
Views of Dr. A. Baer on Drunkenness. Dr. A.MacDonald. 
Reflections of a Prisoner. 

—" Practical. Suggestions. to the Ministry. G. H. 

eard. 

Missions Within and Without Christendom. Rev.C.C.Starbuck. 
Eudeemonistic Ethics—A Reply. Rev.C. B. Brewster. 


Annals of the American Academy.—Philadelphia. 
Ethical Training in the Public Schools, Charles de Garmo, 
The Theory of Value. F. von Wieser. 
The Basis of Interest. -Dwight M. Lowrey. 

Party Government.—II. ...Charles Richardson. 
Proportional Representation. John R.Commons. 

The State and the Lighting Corporations. W.S. Allen. 
Electric Street Lighting in Chicago. M A. Mikkelsen. 


Antiquary.—London, 


The Prayer-Book of the Lay People in the Middle Ages. H. 
Littlehales, 

South Shields Public Museum. R. Blair. 

The Tombs of the Kings of England. 

Boxley Abbey.—Concluded.. Rev. J. Cave-Browne. 

Researches in Crete.—II. F. Halbherr. 


Holy Wells: Their Legends and Superstitions. R.C. Hope. 
Prehistoric Rome. Canon J.Taylor. 

The Arena.—Boston. 
Psychical Research—Some Interesting Cases. Rev.M.J.Sav- 


age. 
Full-Orbed Education. Prof. J.R. Buchanan, 
The Threefold Contention of Industry. Gen. J.B. Weaver. 
Revelation Through Nature. Henry Wood. 
The Alliance Wedge in Congress. Hamlin Garland. 
Buddhism and pres yg ween Charles Schroder. 
The Telegraph and Telephone Parts of the P. O. System. W. 


‘ 


ark. 
Madame Blavatsky in India. Wm.Q. Judge. 


Atalanta.—London. 


Lowly Weeds in River, Pond, and Ocean, Arabella B. Buckley. 


The Atlantic Monthly.—Boston. 


An Old English Township.—Singleton, Brooke Herford, 
Harvest-Tide on the Volga. Isabel F. Hapgood. 

The Children’s Poets. Agnes ee. 

Thomas Chandler Haliburton. F. B. Crofton. 

The American Pessimist. Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. 
Doubts about University Extension. George H. Palmer. 
Why the Men of °61 Fought for the Union. Jacob D. Cox. 
A Political Parallel—1844-1892. 


Bankers’ Magazine.—London, 


The Government and the Bank of England. 
Are Australasian Government Bonds Safe?—IL 


The Beacon.—Chicago. February. 
The Telephotographic Lens, 

Making Lantern Slides. 

Making Enlarged Negatives. 

Composite Photography: A New Method. 


Belford's Monthly.—New York. 


Why should it be Cleveland? N. D. Tobey. 
The Writings of W, H. H. Murray. George Stewart, Jr. 
Our Merchant Marine: 
I. The Cause of Its Depression. Lieut. P. W. Thompson. 
II. Mr. Guion's View of It. S. D. Guion. 
III. Captain Codman's Summing Up. Capt. John Codman. 
A Free-Trade Symposium; 
I. Who are Free-Traders? A.M. Warner. 
II. A Free-Trade Laborer’s Views. John O’Brien. 
Ill. The Clerk of the Weather. Clement Ferzandi. 
Thoughts on Matters Lyric and Dramatic. Fred. Lyster. 
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Blackwood's Magazine.—Edinburgh, 

Italian Poets of To-day. Helen Zimmern., 

The City of St. Andrews. 

Sketches from Eastern Travel. 

A — Governess: The Duchesse de Gontaut—Madame Blaze 
e Bury. 

The Nitrate Fields of Chili. C.M. Aikman. 

Winter Shifts. By “A Son of the Marshes.” 


Board of Trade Journal.—London. February. 
State of the Skilled Labor Market. 

Prussian Mining and Metallurgical Industries, 

Hours of Labor and Rates of Wages in Russia, 
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Robertson. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Edinburgh. 


The Consolidation of the British Empire.—VI. Lord Thring. 
The Gran Chaco. J.G. Kerr. 
The Principles of Geography. H.R. Mill. 


Scribner's Magazine.—New York. 


The Water Route from Chicago to the Ocean. C.C. Rogers. 
Small Country Places. Samuel Parsons, Jr. 

American Illustration of To-day.—IlIl. William A. Coffin. 
Paris Theatres and Concerts.—II. William F. Apthorp. 
Speed in Locomotives. 


The Stenographer.—Philadelphia. 
Women as Stenographers and Typewriters, 


Sketch of Dr. Asa Horr. Elias Longley. 
The Universal Association. 








Strand.—London. February. 


Interview with Sir Morell Mackenzie. Harry How. 
Beauty in Nature. Sir John Lubbock. 








Portraits of Princess Victoria of Teck, Edmund Yates, G. Man- 
ville Fenn, Henri Rochefort, Madame Arabella Goddard, 
Captain Webb, Sir James Linton. 

Weather Watchers and their Work. 

A Night Ride on the “Flying Scotchman.” 


Sunday at Home.—London. 


Religious Life and Thought in Holland. 
Laura Haviland’s Life-Work. 
Wanderings in the Holy Land. Adelia Gates. 


Sunday Magazine.—London. 


The Case of St. Timothy. A Dialogue. Rev. J.W. Horsley. 
Our Children’s Shelter.—Conclusion. Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 
A Land of Ruined Cities. M.A. Morrison. 

Industries of the Holy Land. W.M.Stratham. 

Natural Chloroform.—II. Rev.T. Wood. 





Temple Bar.—London. 


An Old Actor—Jacques Boutet de Monvel. 

A Girl's Opinion on Jane Austen. Edith Edlmann. 
The Growth of Sanitary Science. 

Thermidor and Labussiére. 

A Night with Japanese Firemen. 


Theosophist.—London. February. 


Asceticism. H.S. Olcott. 

The Varaha Avatar of Vishnu. A Nilakanta Sastri. 
An Outline of the “Secret Doctrine.” C.J. 

Mantras, their Nature and Uses. 8S. B.Gopalacharlu. 
The Visuddhi Marga. H. Dharmapala. 

Varieties of African Magic.—I. M.H.Korahon. 


The Treasury.—New York. 


_ and Religious Value of Higher Education. E.B.An- 
arews., 
The Attitude of the Church Toward Amusements. C.D. Foss. 


The United Service.—Philadelphia. 


Recent Improvements and Tacties. Lieut. A.8. Frost, U.S. N. 

Bathing in the Sea. Lieut. F.S. Bassett, U.S.N. 

A Forgotten American Humorist (John Phoenix). Mrs. L. 
Thompson. 

The Failure of the Nile Campaign. Archibald Forbes. 

Some Old Florida Traditions. Harriet P. Huse. 

Some Papers of 1812, Lieut. A.C. Sharpe, U.S. A. 





United Service Magazine.—London. 


Naval Strategy and the Volunteers. Major E. Balfour. 

The ua Ruling Races of the Future.—III. Lieut.-Col. Els- 
date, 

Bisley and the National Rifle Association. Col. W. Mackinnon. 

The Late Battles at Valparaiso. 

Smokeless Powder. C.A. Vogt. 

The Backbone of an Army.—I. Non-Commissioned Officers 
Abroad. 

The Siege and Fall of Khartoum.—II. Major F.R. Wingate. 

Edueation for the Army. Replies by Capt.W.H.James and 
Walter Wren. 


University Extension.—Philadelphia. 


University Extension in the Southwest. Frank W. Blackmar. 
Eeonomies.—III. Production. Edward T. Devine. 


The University Magazine.—New York. 
Modern Languages and Methods of Teaching. E. H. Magill. 
The University of the City of New York.—Il. G. A. Macdonald. 
Princeton Sketches.—VI. George R. Wallace. 
University Extension Work. George F. James. 
Physical Training at Tuft’s College. Fremont Swain. 
University Extension at Brown University.—II. W. H. Tolman.. 
University of Pennsylvania.—III. J. L. Stewart. 


Victorian Magazine.—London. 


Sense Culture. W.A.8. Smith. 

By a Bean Field. A.W. Wilson. 

Notanda from De Quincey’s MSS. A. H. Japp. 

= ne of the Russian Famine. Isabella Fyvie 
Mayo. 


Welsh Review.—London, 


Mr. Balfour’s Administration. L.A. Atherley-Jones. 
The Crux of the Sunday-Closing Question, W.T. Stead. 











CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Duchess of Kentucky. 

A Commonplace Correction. Miss Orme. 

The Methods of the Dilke Persecution. Harold Frederic. 
Welsh County Councils. W. 0. Brigstocke. 

Lord Herbert of Cherberry. Prof.W.R.Soreley. 

The Welsh Language in Education. Berish Gwynfe Evans, 


Political Notes. 


Westminster Review.—London. 
Liberal Prospects at the General Election. J.D. Holms. 
Vivisection. L.J. Wallace. 


The New Forest and the War Office. J. King. 


THE GERMAN 


Alte und Neuve Welt.—Einsiedeln. Heft 6. 

The Land of the Pharaohs. 

Skating in Real Life and in Poetry. F.J. Holly. 

Pancratius Vorster, the last Abbé of St.Gall, and his Biogra- 
pher, G.J.Baumgartner. A. Baumgartner. 


Aus Allen Welttheilen.—Leipzig. January. 


Travels in Scandinavia.—Continued. A. von Drygaski. 
The Sulu Islands. (Map and Illus.) <A. Bode. 

Korea and China.—I. 

Geographical Discoveries in 1890 and 1891. Dr. W. Ale. 


Daheim.—Leipzig. Quarterly. 
February 6. 


School Athletics at Schinholz, at Berlin. 
mann, 


Prof. J. M. Her- 


February 13. 
Two Sundays with the Evangelical Missionaries at Dar-es- 
Salaam. F.Frhr. von Nettelbladt. 
Max Duncker, Historian. H. von Zobeltitz. 
February 20. 
The Optical Instrument Manufactory at Rathenow. 
Zobeltitz. 
The Cathedral at Berlin.—I. 
February 27. 


The Berlin Cathedral. —II. 
A Public Festival in the Caucasus. 


H. von 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—Regensburg. Heft 6. 


Dr. M. Dyrenfurth. 
Dr. I. H. Otto. 


Limb and be soy Curvature. 


The September Massacre in Paris in 1792. 
Johannes Janssen. With Portrait. 
The Wandering Scholars of the Middle Ages. O. von Schach- 
ing. 
Heft 7. 


Instruments of Torture. Dr. Weiss. 

The Upas Tree of Speculation and Swindling on the Stock Ex- 
change. P.Freidank. 

Wilhelm Reuter, Poet. F.A. Muth. 

Handwriting and Character. V. Ballack. 

The Tomb of Maximilian I. at Innsbruck. 

Sunday in Turkey. A Glance at the History of the Catholic 
Church in Bosnia, F.X. Hammer}, 

Deutsche Revue.—Breslau. February. 

King Charles of Roumania.—I, 

Count Albrecht von Roon,—XXXIII. 

— Science One Hundred Years Ago and Now. P. von 
Zech. 

England's Government of the World 

Sixteen Years in Von Ranke’s Workshop. T.Wiedemann. 

Reasons for the Arrest of Justus Gruner in Prague on the 
Night of the 21st to the 22d of August. Justus von Gruner. 


Treland and Egypt. 


March. 


King Charles of Roumania, —IT. 

Count Albrecht von Roon.—Concluded. 

Should the War Minister Accompany the Army during War? 
Count W. von Roon. 

Children and Monkeys. Dr. L. Robinson. 

Sixteen Years in Von Ranke’s Workshop. T.Wiedemann. 

Religious Fanaticism and War.—II. Frohschammer. 

Deutsche Rundschau.—Berlin. March. 

Architecture and Sculpture. E. Curtius. 

Frederick Louis of Mecklenburg as a Diplomatist,—II, 
Hirschfeld. 


L, von 


Mr. Stead on the Czar. D 
H. F. Abell. 


The Logic of a Despot’s Advocate. 
G. Ritchie, 

The West Indies as a Winter Resort. 

“The Platform.” P. Morgan. 

A New State University. S.H.Boult. 

The Great Civil War in England. M.W.Whelpton. 

A Rectification of Frontier. J. Dacosta. 


London. 
Interview with Dr. Richardson. With Portrait. 


George Meredith: His Method and Teaching. W.J. Dawson. 
How to Develop the Muscles. Dr.Gordon Stables. 


Young Man. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Growth of Energy in the Spiritual and Organic World. 
M. Carriere. 

Catulls’ Poems. _L. Friedliinder. 

The Influenza. W. Fliess. 

Hamlet in Hamburg, 1625. B.Litzmann. 

The Preservation of Monuments of Art in Italy. P. Kristeller. 

ee to Mashonaland. Letters from a Nurse in South 
Africa. 

Political Correspondence—The Schools Bill, the French Cardi- 
nal Archbishops, Encyclical, the Demand for the Revision 
of the Constitution in Belgium, ete. 


Deutsche Worte.—Vienna. February. 


Dr. L. Brentano, 
Dr. E. Graf. 
Marianne Hainisch, 


The Increase of Trades Unionism. 
The Falling of the Rate of Interest. 
A Mother's View of the Woman Question. 
February 1. 

Dr. F. Molden- 


Frauenberuf.—Weimar. 


Marriage and Divorce in France.—Concluded. 

hauer. 

February 15. 

The Woman Movement in Switzerland. 
The Germans and Turks in Austria. Frau J. Kettler. 
The Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Vienna Woman’s Labor 

Bureau. E. Marriot. 

March 1. 

Marriage and Divorce in France.—Concluded. 
Pundita Ramabai and the Women of India. Agnes Burchard. 


Heft 2. 
C. Gurlitt. 


Die Gartenlaube.—Leipzig. 


Men’s Fashions of the Nineteenth Century.—II. 

Music and Electricity. G. Buss. 

Ludwig Martinelli, Actor. <A. Bettelheim. 

Wismar. Dr. K. Liittgens. 

The Tragedies and Comedies of Superstition. “Modern Treas- 
ure-Seekers,” a Suabian Comedy. C. Hecker. 

Goethe’s Mother. J. Proelss. 


Gesellschaft.—Leipzig. February. 


Berlin for the Germans, Not for the Slavs. F.Schupp. 

The Fiftieth Birthday of Eduard von Hartmann. With Por- 
trait. A. Drews. 

The Influence of the Backstairs and Immoral Literature of 
Italy. A.Ruhemann. 

A Review of Von Biedermann’s “Goethe's Conversations.” E. 
Steiger. 

Der Gute Kamerad.—Stuttgart. 
No. 17. Laying an Electric Railway. (llus.) 
No. 20. The Grammophone. 


Die Katholischen Missionen.--Freiburg. March. 
Panama: A Historical and Geographical Sketch. 

The Beginnings of the Mission in Paraguay.—Continued. 
The Apostolic Vicariat of Neu-Pommern.—Concluded. 


Konservative Monatsschrift.—Leipzig. February. 

The History of the Lutheran Church in North America.—III. 
J. Pemzilin. 

The Present State and the Causes of the Famine in the Volga 
Province in Russia. F.W. Grass. 

A Week's Experience as a Sailor. Dr.C.Schlemmer. 

The Electric adtear. M. Berdrow. 

Paul Gihre Once More. 

aaa and the Slave Trade in Africa. F.Frhr. yon Nettel- 
rladt. 

Chronique—German Politics, ete. 
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Kritische Revue aus Oesterreich.—Vienna. February 1. 

The Dangers in the War of the Future. —I. 

State Morals and Private Morals. Dr. M. Haberlandt. 

Rubinstein’s Book. “Music and its Masters.” Dr. T. Gottlieb. 
February 15. 

The Debates on the Danube Navigation Bill. 

The Situation in Servia. Ivanovic. 

The Dangers in the War of the Future.—IL. 

Kennan’s “Siberia.” R.Grazer. 


Musikalische Rundschau.—Vienna, Quarterly. 


Mendelssohniana.—I._ Emil Stettner. nr Pere 
International Musical and Theatrical Exhibition in Vienna, 
1892, 
February 10. 
E. Stettner. 
February 2. 


Mendelssohniana. —IL 


Mendelssohniana. —Concluded. 
Werther. Max Dietz. 


Nord und Siid.—Breslau. March. 


The Posthumous Papers of Ludwig Feuerbach. J. Duboc. 
Julius Duboe. With Portrait. K. Joel. 
The Newest and Latest in Literary France. 
German Student Life in the Middle Ages. 


Dr. Paul Lindau. 
A. Chroust. 


Preussische Jahrbiicher.—Berlin. February 3. 


The Causes and Events of the Last Revolution in Chili. Prof. 


von Lilienthal. 

The Patriarehs of Alexandria.—II. Dr. P. Rohrbach. 

The History of the Text of the Oberammergau Passion Play. 
P. Strauch, 

The New High School Reform. P. Cauer. 

Overcrowding in the Higher Teaching Profession. 
flies. 

— Correspondence—The Prussian Primary Education 
Bill. 


A. Schoen- 


Heft 6. 

The New German Parliamentary Buildings. A.O.Klaussmann, 
Paris Feeling Against Germany. E. von Jagow. 

Goethe's House. W. Réseler. 


Schorer's Familienblatt.—Berlin. 


Schweizerische Rundschau.—Zurich. February. 

Profits in Trade Enterprise and Co-operation. Kéchlin Geigy. 

Character and History of the Settlements in Switzerland. Dr. 
A. Biihler, 


THE 


L’Amaranthe.—Paris., 


H. Buffenoir. 


Eléonore d’Este and Torquato Tasso. 
P. André, 


A Derby Day on the Ice at Christiania. 
Dancing in Spain. E.S. Lantz. 

Beethoven. With Portrait. E.Schuré. 
Hans Christian Andersen's Autobiography. 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—Lausanne. February. 


Pfarrer Kneipp’s Water Cure. Dr. A. F.Suchard. 

Railway Tariffs. G. van Muyden 

The French Theatre before Corneille. H.Warnery. 

The ahesactng ye Banks of Europe and the Proposed Swiss 
National Bank.—II. W.Burekharat. 

Conversation Past and Present. L. Quesnel. 

Chronique—Parisian, German, English, Swiss, Scientific, and 
Political. ; 


Chrétien Evangélique.—Lausanne. February 20. 


Port Royal. A. Maulvault. 

The Alexandrian School and the Old Testament. 
Entretiens Politiques et Littéraires.—Paris. February. 

The Works of Louis Ménard. P. Quillard. 

T. de Wyzewa’s Book on the Social Movement. T. Randal. 

L'Initiation.—Paris. 

What is the Ego? uugerens, 

Art and Magic. E. Michelet. 

Summary of the History of Alchemy in Paris. Philophotes, 

The Four Books of Medicine of the Egyptians, J.M. de Véze. 


February. 


FRENCH 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—Freiburg. Heft 2. 


The Columbus Jubilee.—Concluded. A. Perger. 

Archbishop Tait. A. Zimmermann, 

The Development of the Newer Religious Painting in Ger- 
many.—Concluded. St. Beissel. 

The Electric Current in Connection with Water.—Continued. 
L. Dressel. 

Blaise Pascal.—II. W. Kreiten. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Stuttgart. Heft 8. 


Shakespeare as an Actor. R. Genée. 

The Commercial Treaties of Germany. 

Alphonse Daudet. Dr. J. Sarrazin. 

The Collection of Musical Instruments in the Bauakademie at 
Berlin, 

Is Europe Becoming Colder? R.E. Petermann. 

Count von Moltke’s Letters to his Wife.—Continued. 

Strolling Players. V.Happrich. 


L. Fuld. 


Heft 7. 
P. Reichard. 


Vom Fels zum Meer.—Stuttgart. 


The Arab Slave Trade in German East Africa. 
The Carnival at Cologne. G. as x 
Chicago and the World's Fair. P. Neubaur. 
The History of Clockmaking. F. Luthmer. 
At the Court of Napoleon III. F. Walter. 
The Influenza. Dr. M. Alsberg. 

Checks. M. Wirth. 

Julien Gordon.  E. Becher. 

Life in Alsace. A.Schricker. 


Westermann’s Illustrierte Deutsche Monatshefte.—Braun- 
schweig. March. 


Ferdinand Gregorovius. With Portrait. S.Mtinz. 
The Environs of Berlin. P. Lindenberg. 
Aden. P.Neubaur. 

Bacteria and their Investigation. R. Keller. 
Theodor Kérner’s Mother With Portraits. G.Kreyenberg. 


Wiener Literatur-Zeitung.—Vienna. No. 2. 

Literature and Life. 

The Literature and Drama of the Present Day.—II. 
Frhr. von Berger. 

The Austrian Dialect Poetry and Poets. L.Hérmann. 


Dr. A, 


Das Zwanzigste Jahrhundert.—Berlin. January 15. 


The Business of Banking. Dr. L. Kuhlenbeck. 

What Next? The Commercial Treaties. 
February 1. 

Bankruptcy and the Meeting of Creditors. 


German Musie. Dr. H. Pudor. 
Christianity versus Atheism: The New Primary School Bill. 


MAGAZINES. 


Journal des Kconomistes,—Paris. 


Profit Sharing. Maurice Block. 

Merchant Navies and Protection.—Concluded. D. Bellet. 
The Agticultural Movement. G. Fouquet. 

The Royal Company of Railways in Portugal. £. Ratoin. 
The Commerce and Industries of Switzerland. P. Muller, 
Meeting of the Society of Political Economy on February 5. 


February. 


Nouvelle Revue.—Paris. 


The Phantom of the East.—Concluded. Pierre Loti. 
Dragut the Corsair and the Knights of Malta. Féraud. 
The Reorganization of the Artillery and Engineers. 
What is Russia? August Strindboy. 

A Volunteer of 1792. Mme. Jane Dieulafoy. 

New York Seaside Resorts. Mme. Mathilde Shaw. 
Missionaries in Africa. L.Sevin-Desplaces. 

Pierre Teyssonniéres and his Work. Jean Dargéne. 


February 15. 
Recollections of a Secretary. Gabriel Bonnet. 
Colonel Maillard’s Elements of War.—Concluded. G.G. 
— > Corsair and the Knights of Malta.—Concluded, 
‘éraud. 
A Volunteer of 1792.—Concluded. Mme. Jane Dieulafoy. 
The Symbolists. Mathias Morhardt. 
An Estate in the Ukraine Steppe. Fournier de Flaix. 
The Brazilian Situation. Oscar d’Aranjo. 
A Councillor of the Vatican. 
The Transformations of Russian Policy. A. Portier d’Arc. 


February 1. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—Paris. February 15. 


The Part Played by Railways in Modern War.—III. J.Reibrach, 
Emilia Pardo Bazan. Marie de Rute. 





CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


‘Contemporary Literary and Historical Movement. E. Asse. 


Berne and its History. L.Courthion. 


Réforme Sociale.—Paris. 


‘The Relief Works at Marseilles. 
A Trappist Monastery in China. 


February 1. 


J. de Pulligny. 
Continued, Abbé J. Lemire. 


February 16. 


Statistics of Workmen in the Old and New World. 
lon’s Book.) A. Delaire. 

The Relief Works at Marseilles.—Continued. 

Superannuated Laborers and the Healthy Unemployed. 
du Chéne. 


(A. Focil- 


G.M. 


March 1. 


The Revival of Moral Faith. J.A. de Rotours. 

Co-operative Bakeries, Particularly in Belgium. O.Pyfferoon. 

Agricultural Syndicates: Their Present, their Hopes, and their 
Future. M. Wetche. 


‘The Legion of Honor, V.Tamburini-Morpurgo. 


Revue d’Art Dramatique.—Paris. February 15. 


The Theatre in Germany. A. Wagnon. 
‘The Theatres’ Tithe to the Poor.—Concluded. 
fitite. 


P.L. de Pierre- 


Revue Bleue.—Paris. February 6. 
A Chair for Positivist Philosophy at the Collége de France. 
‘Shakespeare on the French Stage. J. Guillemot. 


February 13. 


‘Two Unpublished Documents Relating to Jeanne d’Are and 
Frére Richard. §. Luce. 

The French Character and the New Universities. J. Izoulet. 

February 20. 


The French Character and the New Universities.—Concluded. 
J. Izoulet. 


February 27. 


‘The Diplomacy of the Church under the Third Republic. §. 
Pichon 


Politics and Parties in Greece. G. Deschamps. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—Paris. February 1. 

‘The Soil and Climate of Greece in their Relation to Greek Civ- 
ilization and Art. George Perrot. 
‘Treaties of Commerce in Central Europe. 

lieu. 
Stendhal. Emile Faguet. 
An Autonomous Colony.—II. 
Charles de Contouly. 
The History of the Alphabet. 


February 15. 


Diplomatic Studies.—II. Duc de Broglie. 

University Education in the Restoration Period. Louis Liard. 

Criminal Procedure in England: The Conway Trial. Julien 
Decrais. 

‘The Ancient Provinces of France: Berry. —II. 

The Storks. Vte. de Vogiié. 

Beyond the Pale. Trans. from Rudyard Kipling. 


Paul Leroy-Beau- 


The Germans in §.W. Africa. 
G. Valbert. 


tdmond Planchut. 


Revue Encyclopédique.—Paris. February 1. 

Art in Foreign Countries in 1891. 

Protestantism and Social Questions in Europe. 
R. Allier. 

The Art of War in France. 


T. de Wyzewa. 
With Portraits. 


D. Lacroix. 


February 15. 


Women in the Paintings of Leonardo da Vinci. E. Miintz. 

Portraits of Charles L. Muller, artist; Jean Rousseau, author; 
Maurice Block and Léon Say, political economists; V.Ja- 
cobs, Belgian politician, ete. 

Review of “Phantasms of the Living. ° H.G.Chapoton. 


March 1. 


Theosophy and Occultism. With Portraits. G.Lejeal. 
The Position and Duties of Labor. F. Bernard, 

Paul Crampel, French African Explorer. With Portrait. 
Cardinal Manning. With Portrait. R. Allier. 


Evolution. G. Bohn and R. Perrier. 


Revue de Famille.—Paris. February 1. 


Child Life Insurance.—III. Jules Simon. 
Reflections on the Art of Verse.—III. Sully Prudhomme. 
The Blind in Modern Society. . J. Dussouchet, 


February 15. 


Descartes, Metaphysician. 
History of the 


J. Bertrand. 
Valking-stick and of the Umbrella. P. Rouaix. 
Revue Frangaise de I’Etranger et des Colonies.—Paris. 
February 1. 

The Balearic Islands. With Map. E.de Saint Quay. 


The Saghalien Islands. With Map. 
The Crozat Mission in the French Soudan.—Concluded. With 


Map. 
The Rights of France to the North of the Congo. 


February 15. 
The Campaign of 1890-91 in the French Soudan. 
_ Lieut.-Col. Archinard. With Map. 
Missions on the French Congo. with Maps. 


Report of 


March 1. 


The Campaign of 1890-91 in the French Soudan.--Concluded. 
The French and the Italian Squadrons in the Mediterranean. 
G. Demanche. 


Revue Générale.—Brussels. February. 

The Necessity for the Study of the Languages and of the His- 
torical and Religious Books of the East. (C.de Harlez. 

German Socialism. . V. Bosch. 

Memoirs of General Marbot. A. de Ridder, 

Letters from Florida.—Continued. 

Le Roi Charlot. Drama. Chas. Buet and G. de Raime. 


Revue de |'Hypnotisme.—Paris. February. 


A Case of Neuropathy Cured by Suggestion. Prof. Bernheim. 


Revue du Monde Catholique.—Paris. 


Law and Conscience. M. Zablet. 

William II. of Germany.—Continued. Harold Frederic. 

Abbé Combalot, Apostolic Missionary. A. Bondelet. 

Scientific Questions. J. d’Estienne. 

The Parish of Saint Sulpice and the French Revolution. 
Beaufond. 

The Social Movement. U.Guérin. 

The Austrian Alps.—Continued. G. Maury. 


February. 


Revue Philosophique.—Paris. 


The Problem of Life.—II. Ch. Dunan. 

Félix Varéla and José de la Luz.—Concluded. J.M. Guarda. 

oa Socialism According to Recent Publications. G. 
elot. 


Revue des Revues. —Paris. 


February. 


February. 


Russians and Germans. Jean Finot. 


Revue Scientifique.—Paris. February 6. 


The Measurement of High Temperatures. H.Le Chatelier. 


Old Age. Sir James Crichton-Browne. 


February 13. 
The Powder of the Past and the Powder of To-day. B. Lepsius. 


February 20. 


The Future of Electricity. A. Hillairet. 
Sanitary Conditions in France. 8. Leduc. 
Diego-Suarez and the Northwest Coast of Madagascar. 


February 27. 


Photography in Medicine. A. Londe, 
The Renewal of Materials for War. 


Revue Socialiste.—Paris. February. 
Is the Struggle for Existence to Go On? 

De Laveleye’s “Government Under Democracy.” A. Delon. 
Republican Morality. 

The Depopulation of France.—Concluded. H. Aimel. 
Cabet and the Icarians.—-Continued. A. Holynski. 


L’Université Catholique.—Lyon. February 15. 

The Declaration of the French Cardinals. 

The Political Idea of the Church. P. Dadolle. 

M.Taine on Catholicism and Religious Orders.—-Concluded. 
P. Bagey. 

Catholic Action in Germany. eee 

The Expansion of France by the Catholic Propaganda. C.Cha- 
baud-Arnault. 














THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


La Civilta Cattolica.—Rome. February 6. 
Italy after Thirty Years of Revolution. 
The Latest Phase in the Demonstration of Miracles. 
The Doctrine of St. Thomas Concerning the Eucharist. 
An Open Letter to His Holiness Leo XIII. By Henry George. 
~~ inslated into Italian by Ludovico Eusebio. 
’.Rey. Father Antonio M. Anderledy, General of the So- 
c i of Jesus, 


The 


February 20. 
Our 1,000th Number. The Civilta this month attains to its 
1,000th issue, marking an existence of 42 years. 
Christianity Excluded from Public Instruction in Italy. 
The Migrations of the Hittites. 
Sacred Musie and Ecclesiastical Prescriptions, 


Minerva.—Rome, 

Demography in the Year 2000. Charles Richel. 
The Papacy and its Future. Dr. Geffcken. 
Personal Reminiscences of Gounod, 
Review of American and European Reviews. 

Nuova Antologia.—Rome. February 1. 
Military Problems. N. Marselli. 
The Jealousy of Othello. A. Graf. 
Artists and Critics. G.Cantalamessa. ‘ 
The Oldest Apology for Christianity Recently Discovered. A. 

Chiappelli. 
Emile de Laveleye and his Writings. 
February 16. 
Pages from an Abyssinian Diary. Col. O. Baratieri. 
Administrative Decentralization. P.Bertolini. — | 
A New American Poetess: Cora Fabbri. E. Nencioni. 
Woman and Socialism. _G. Boecardo. 
Sirius: An Astronomical Study. O. Zanotti Bianco. 
The Dialogues of Plato. Luigi Ferri. 
Science on the Platform. Reply to an article by P. Mantegazza. 
F. Martini. 


A. Loria, 


THE SPANISH 


L’Avenc.—Barcelona. 


L’Aveng in 1892. 
The Island of Minorea, J.M. Guardia, 


The Exhibition of 8. Paré’s Paintings. Raimond Casellas Don. 


Espafia Moderna.—Madrid. February 15. 

On Slavery in Spain. Adolfo de Castro. 

Last Words on the First Voyage of Columbus. 
Asensio. 

American Women Writers. M.Ossoriory Bernard. 

Political Survey. Emilio Castelar, 

Ibsen, J.Benavente. 


José Maria 


THE DUTCH 


De Gids.—Amsterdam, February. 

A Dilettante Diplomatist (The Correspondence of W. A. Miles 
on the French Revolution). J.A.Gleichman. 

The Work of Toynbee Hall.—II. Prof. W. Van der Vlugt. 

The Duke of Brunswick. W.H. de Beaufort, 

The Dutch Rule Over Java, 1811-1820, 

Sinaitic Inscriptions. Prof. de Goeje. 


THE 


Dagny.-—Stockholm, 


Amalia Lindegren. Amalia Fahlstedt. 
A Peep Into Our Nurses’ Homes. Lotten Dahlgren, 
A Lady Advocate. Willy Uppstroém. 
Nordisk Tidskrift.—Stockholm. 
A Norwegian Peasant Painter of the Eighteenth Century. L. 
Dietrichson. 


The Summer Races in Siena, Cecilia Waern, 


La Nuova Filosopia.—February. 


Contemporary Philosophy. R. Eucken. 
Philosophie Evolution of Christian Thought. 
The Intellectual Life of Modern Germany. V. 


G. Borio, 
Meyer. 


La Rassegna.—Florence. February 1 and 16. 


The Financial Credit of Naples. P.Turiello, 
The Clearing House of Naples. Sir Ouly. 
The Reform of Railway Tariffs for Go 
The Unemployed. G. Pugliese. 

The Adulteration of Wine. F. Rossi. 

The Crisis in our Mercantile Navy. Lorenzo Salazar. 


E. d’Amico, 


La Rassegna Nazionale.—Florence. February 1 
Jesus Christ, by Pére Didon. A.G.Tononi. 

(Fr.) G. Mazzucconi, Missionary in Melanesia. G. de Castro, 
Socialism and Social Science. “E. Desmoulins. 

The Exemeron.—Continued. A.Stoppani. 
Zoroaster.—Continued, 

Signor Villari and Classical Education. F. Alessio. 


The Ecclesiastical Discussions of December Last. R. Bonghi. 


February 16. 
Moltke’s History of the Franco-German‘War. 
Cardinal Lavigerie and the French Republic. 
tress the Eiffel Tower. F.Lampertico. 
Pauline Craven Laferronaye and her Family.—Continued. 
chesse Theresa Ravaschieri. 
The Death of Herod the Met in Relation to the Year I. of the 
Christian Era. V. de V 
Zoroaster.--Continued. 


E. A. Foperti. 
A.A. di Pesaro, 


Du- 


Revista Internazionale D’Igiene, 


A Study of Tuberculosis. Professor O. Bollinger, 
Notes on Bacteriology and on Public Hygiene, 


MAGAZINES. 


Revista Contemporanea.—Madrid. February 1. 


Hernan Perez del Pulgar.--Continued. Francisco Villa Reat. 

North American Episodes. Emilio Blanchet. 

The Royal College of St. Bartholomew and St.James at Gra- 
nada. M.Torres Campos. 

The Princes of Spanish Poetry.--Continued. 
man. 


J. Perez de Guz- 


February 15. 
Columbus and Bobadilla. Luis Vidart. 
The Royal College of St. Bartholomew at Granada.—Contin- 
ued. M. Torres Campos. 
Hernan Perez del Pulgar.--Continued. F. Villa Rea 
The Princes of Spanish Poetry.—Concluded. J. onl de Guz- 
man, 


MAGAZINES. 


Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift.—Amsterdam. 
February. o 
Albert Neuhuys. Illustrated Art Causerie. J. Van Rennes, 
The Origin of the Diluvial Strata in Holland. Dr. H. Blink, 
Vragen des Tijds.—Haarlem. February. 
The Treatment of Juvenile Criminals. G. Emants. 
A Page from the Recent History of South Africa. W.F.An 


driessen. 
Commercial Policy of the German Empire. C. B.E. Enklaar, 


SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


F. Meldahl. 


The Marble Church of Copenhagen. 
Henrik Schiick, 


Shakespeare’s Individuality as Bard. 


Tilskueren.--Copenhagen. 


Amor Triumfans. Drama in one act. Holger Drachmann. 
The Paris Commune, a C. Sorensen. 

Poems by Charles Baudelaire. Translated by Sophus Claussen. 
New and Old Trade Treaties. N.Neergaard. 

Danish Literature. Dr. Vald Vedel. 





Cape I. M. 
©. P.M 
Chaut. 


A. 


Ch. Mis. I. 
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Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Index. 


Arena. 

Annals of the Am. Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 

Australasian Critic. 

Am. Catholic Quart. Review. 

Atlantic Monthly. 

Antiquary. 

Asiatic Quarterly. 

Andover Review. 

Architectural Record. 

Argosy. 

Asclepiad. 

Atalanta. 

Bankers’ Magazine. 

Bankers’ Magazine (London). 

Belford’s Monthly. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Bookman. 

Beacon Magazine. 

Beacon. 

Boy’s Own Paper. 

Board of Trade Journal. 

Cornhill. 

Calcutta Review. 

Cape Illustrated Mag. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine. 

Chautauquan. 

Church at Home and Abroad. 

Church Missionary Intelligen- 
cer and Record. 

Church Monthly. 

Church Quarterly Review. 

Chambers’s Journal. 

Century Magazine. 

Cassiers Magazine. 

Charities Review. 

Cosmopolitan. 

Contemporary Review. 

Christian Thought. 

Critical Review. 

Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 

Catholic World. 

Dial. 

Demorest’s Family Magazine. 

Dublin Review. 

Economic Journal. 

Economic Review. 

Educational Review (New 

York). 
Educational Review (Lon- 
don). 

Education. 

Engineering Magazine. 

English Historical Review. 

English Illustrated Magazine. 

Edinburgh Review. 

Esquiline. 





W. R. 


.M. 


Expositor. 

Eastern and Western Review. 

Forum. 

Fortnightly Review. 

Goldthwaite’s Geographical 
Magazine. 

Greater Britain. 

Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Girl’s Own Paper. 

Great Thoughts. 

Good Words. 

Help. 

Harper’s Magazine. 

Homiletic Review. 

Home Maker. 

Health Record. 

Monthly Illustrated American 

Igdrasil. 

Internat’! Journal of Ethics. 

Indian Magazine and Review. 

Irish Ecclesiastical Record. 

Irish Monthly. 

Journal of Education. 

Jewish Quarterly. 


. Journal of the Military Ser- 


vice Institution. 
Journal of the Ass’n of En- 
gineering Societies. 


. Journal of the Royal Colonial 


Institute. 
Juridical Review. 
Knowledge. 
King’s Own. 
Lend a Hand. 
Leisure Hour. 
Lippincott’s Monthly. 
Longman’s Magazine. 
London > Review. 
Ladies’ Treasury. 
Lucifer. 
Ludgate Monthly. 
Lyceum. 
Month. 
Macemillan’s Magazine. 
Magazine of Am. History. 
Monthly Chronicle of North 
Country Lore and Legend. 
Menorah Monthly. 
Missionary Review of World. 
Missionary Herald. 
Methodist New Connexion. 
Monist. 
Munsey’s Magazine. 
Musice. 
Monthly Pacxet. 
Methodist Review. 
North American Review. 














Nat. R. 


| e. E. "9 
| 10to. Q. 


Photo. 


| Phren, M. 


National Review. 

National Magazine. 

Nineteenth Century. 

New on and Yale Re- 
vie 

New England Magazine. 

New Review. 

Newbery House Magazine. 

Nature Notes. 

Outing. 

Our Day. 

Overland Monthly. 

Papers of American Histori- 
cal Ass’n. 

Palestine Exploration Fund. 

Photographic Quarterly. 

Photographic Reporter. 

Phrenological Magazine. 

Poet Lore. 

Presbyterian Quarterly. 

Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review. 

Philosophical Review. 

Popular Science Monthly. 

Political Science Quarterly. 

Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research. 


iver. 
. Quarterly Journal of Eco- 


nomics. 


. Quarterly Journal of the Geo- 


logical Society. 

uarterly Review. 
Review of Reviews. 
Review of the Churches. 
School and College. 


M. Scottish Geographical Maga- 


zine. 
Scottish Review. 
Scots Magazine. 
Scribner’s Magazine. 
Strand. 
Sunday Magazine. 
Sunday at Home. 
Temple Bar. 
Tinsley’s Magazine. 
Treasury 
University Extension. 
University Magazine. 
United Service. 
United Service Magazine. 
Wilson's Photographic Maga- 
zine. 
Welsh Review. 
Westminster Review. 
Young England. 
Young Man. 


All the articles in the 


[It has been found necessary. to restrict this Index to periodicals published in the English language. 


leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines. | 
Unless otherwise specified, all references are to the March numbers of periodicals, 





Aérial Navigation, Problems of, John Brisben Walker, Cos. 
— South, Progress and Federation, A. Cartright, GB, 


Feb 
Alcott, Louisa May, ! of, Maria 8. Porter, NEM. 


Alms, ‘Out- Door, LA 
Alphonso XII. Proclaimed King of S§ .? M. De Blowitz, i, Bae 


Aluminium, The Production of—-I., P. Allen, CasM, 
America, Origin of the Name, Thomas de St. Bris, COM. 
“America for Americans,” Edward A. Bradford, Harp. 
Amusements, Attitude of the Church toward, C.D. Foss, Treas. 
Anesthetics: The Mastery of Pain, Dr. B. W. Richardson. Long. 
Andersen, — Christian, An Acquaintance with, H. H. Boye- 
sen, C 
Andorra, a Unique Republic, CJ. 
Animals, Domestic, in India, John L. Kipling, PS. 
Animals, The Dispersion of, Ernest Ingersoll, GGM. 
Anti-Slavery Con erence, The, Alfred Le Ghait, NAR. 
Ants, E. A. Butler, K. 
sat in South Shields Public Museum, R.Blair, Ant. 
Architect, What an, Does for his Money, J.B. Robinson, EngM. 
Armies, United States and Foreign: 
Army Transportation, Major J.G.C. te JMSI. 
Infantry Fire, Lieut. G. B. Davis, JMSI. 
Power of Military Courts to Punish for Contempt, JMSI. 
The Progress of Tactics, Maj.-Gen. V. Boguslawski, JMSI. 
Recent. Improvement and Tactics, Lieut.§8. Forst, US. ' 
Smokeless Powder, Capt. G. Moch, JMSI. 
Changes and Progress n Military Matters, JMSI. 


Letters on Infantry—XIV., Kraft zu Hohenlohe, JMSI. 
Smokeless Powder, C. A. Vogt, USM. 
The Backbone of the Army, USM. 
Education for the Army, USM. 
Art: What should an Art School Be? B.C. Brown, OM. 
Arthur, King, as an English Ideal, C.R. Coleridge, MP. 
Artillery: 
Position Range Finding Service, Capt. J.Chester, JMSI 
Artillery Service in the Rebellion, Gen. J.C. Tidball, JMSI. 
Shrapnel Fire, Lieut. A. D. Schenck, JMSI. 
Can: t versus Krupp Guns, JMSI. 
Astronomy: 
The Movn, Sir R.S. Ball, GW. 
The M on’s Atmosphere, A.C. Ranyard, K. 
New Stars, J. Norman Lockyer, NC. 
The Movements of the Stars, Miss A.M. Clerke, K. 
The Milky Way, J.E. Gore, GM. 
New Chapters in the Warfare of Science: Astronomy, A.D. 


Astronomy as a Religious Helper, E. F. Burr, a. 
~ we in Legations and Vessels —I., Prof. J. B. Moore, PSQ. 
etics: 
How to Develop the Muscles, Dr. Gordon Stables, YM. 
Athletics at Oxford and Cambr idge, Universities, EI. 
Standing Jumping—I., Malcolm W. Ford, O. 
Physica aye dith ed at Tufts College, F: remont Swain, UM. 
Austen, Jane Edlmann on, TH. 
Australasia: Social Problems, Gen. Booth, CR. 
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Australian Marsupial Mole, The, Dr. E. Trouessart, PS. 
Authors, British Society of, The Work of the, Walter Besant, F. 
Author, American, The Cause of the, C. B. Todd, F. 
Baboos, Bulls, Blunders, etc., Maj.-Gen. P. Maxwell, GM. 
Balfour, A.J., Administration of, L. A. Atherley-Jones, WelR. 
Barbarism, The Tax on, G. H. Hubbard, NE. 
Bathing in the Sea, Lieut. F.S. Bassett, US. 
Beauties, Classic, Sichel’s Ideal Portraits of, Chaut, 
Beauty in Nature, Sir J. Lubbock, Str, Feb, 
Besant, Walter, CSJ. 
Birds: 
For and Against the Sparrow, NN. 
Bird Music, CJ. 
Black Forest, From the, to the Black Sea—II., P. Bigelow, 
Harp. 
Blavatsky, Madame, in India, William Q. Judge, A. 
Blind Children: Four Fortunate Unfortunates, H. M. Winslow, 


ak. 

Boehm-Bawerk on Capital, Horace White, PSQ. 
Boxley Abbey, Rev. J.Cave Brown, Ant. 
Brazil, The Cotton Industry in, John C. Branner, PS. 
Bryant’s New England Home, Henrietta 8. Nahmer, NEM. 
Buddhism and Christianity, Charles Schroder, A. 
Buildings, Tall Office, Dangers from,H. A. Goetz, EngM. 
Bunsen, Baron, Birthplace of, M. von Bunsen, GW. 
Cabane}), Alexandre (Artist), C. Stuart Johnson, MM. 
Cesar, Julius, and Strafford: A Comparative Study, PL. 
California: In the Sacramento Valley, C.H.Shinn, HM. 
Canada, The First Annexation of, John G. Nicolay, Chaut. 
Cancer: The Electrical Cure, Mrs. Faithwell, CR. 
Cape Verde Islands, Discovery of the, J.Carter Beard, Dem. 
Capital, Boehm-Bawerk on, Horace White, PSQ. 
Carlyle, Thomas: 

His Novel “Wotton Reinfred,” NewR. 

Carlyle on Sir Walter Scott, W.Scott, Ig, Feb. 

The Carlyles, J. Forster, Bkman. 

Conversations and Correspondence with Carlyle, Sir G. Duffy, 


Ruskin’s Marks in Carlyle’s “Past and Present,” WL. 
Cathedral at Cologne, The, Elizabeth Bisland, Cos. 
Cathedral, St. Paul’s, Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer, CM. 
Catholic Controversy about Education, J. A. Mooney, EdRA. 
Catholic England in Modern Times, Rev. John Morris, M. 
Charity Organization, What a, Can Do and What Not, CRev. 
Charity, Organized, The Growth and Character of, J.G.Schur- 
man, CRev. . 
Cheerfulness, Dr. A. H. Japp, Arg. 
Cherbury, Lord Herbert of, W. i Sorley, WelR. 
Children’s Shelter, Baroness Burdett-Coutts, SunM. 
Chili, Our Commercial Relations with, Wm. Eleroy Curtis, 
R. 


NA 

Chili's Nitrate Fields, C.M. Aikman, Black. 
China: The Recent Persecution, M. 
Chinese Quarter of New York, The, Warren Taylor, MM. 
Christ, The, and the Creation, J.C. Adams, AR. 
Christianity, Buddhism and, Charles Schroder, A. 
Church of England: 

The Clergy Discipline Bill, Rev. G. B. Roberts, NH. 

Disestablishment and Goldwin Smith, Dr. Hayman, NH. 
Church and Workman, Ly, Feb. 
Church, Attitude of, toward Amusements, C.D. Foss, Treas. 
Church, The Reformed, in New York, R. H. Titherington, MM. 
Churches, The Loftiest, in England, GOP. 
Church Union: The Healing of Divisions, A.C.Coxe, HomR. 
Civil War: Why the Men of °61 Fought for the Union, J.D. Cox, 


AM. 
Clay and Randolph, The Bloodless Duel Between, NatM. 
Cleveland? Why should it be, N. D. Tobey, BelM. 
Coal Country, Through the, with a Camera, F.B. Johnston, 
Dem. 
Coast and Harbor Defence, Dual Nature of, JMSI. 
College-Bred Men in the Business World, W. D.Sheldon, NE. 
Cologne, The Cathedral at, Elizabeth Bisland, Cos. 
Colonies, British: 
Pan-Britannic Festival, Plus Pan-Britannic Navy, GB. 
Consolidation of the British Empire, Lord Thring, ScotGM. 
Colorado, Through Mysterious Cafions of the, F. A. Nims, OM. 
Columbian Exposition, The World's, George R. Davis, NAR. 
Columbian World’s Fair, The, M.H. De Young, Cos. 
Columbus, Christopher: 
Columbus and his Times—IIT., Capt. W. H. Parker, GGM. 
Columbus’ Ancestry and Education, Rev. L. A. Dutto, CW. 
Some Recent Discoveries Concerning Columbus, C.K. Adams, 


MAH. 
Comenius, John Amos, EdRA. 
Confederacy, The Finances of the, J. C. Schwab, PSQ. 
Congregation in Church, Rev. J.E. Vaux, NH. 
Connecticut National Guard, The—II., Lieut. W.H. Bowen, O. 
Constitution, The: Shall we Adopt a Sixteenth Amendment? 
RR 


Copyright Law, Dur So-called, Charlotte Porter, PL. 

Cotton Industry in Brazil, The, John C. Branner, PS. 

Country Places, Small, Samuel Parsons, Jr., Scrib. 

County Council, London: T.G. Fardell and C. Harrison, NewR; 
John ' ee on, NC; R.E. Prothero on, NC; Lord Hobhouse 
on, CR. 

County Councils, Welsh, W.O. Brigstocke, WelR. 

Crete: Researches, Dr. F. Halbherr, Ant. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Crook, General, A Tribute to, Charles King, D. 

Cycling in Mid-Pacific, C.E. Travathan, O. 

Darwinism in the Nursery, Louis Robinson, PS. 
Diamond-Digging in South Africa, Lieut.-Col. Knollys, GGM- 
Disestablishment, W.R. Inge, NatR. 

Dogs: The St. Bernard Kennels of America, O. 

Dollar Bill, The History of a, H.W.George, Chaut. 
Drawing-room Entertainments, Lady Colin Campbell, NatR, 
Dreams and Hallucinations, William Seton, CW. 

Dredge, James: The Man and his Work, W.H.Wiley, CasM, 


Feb. 
Drunkenness, Views of Dr. A. Baer on, Dr. A. MacDonald, AR. 
Dudleian Lecture for the Year 1891, Prof. Emerton, AR. 
Duel Between Clay and Randolph, The Bloodless, NatM, 
Duel The German Student, W.T. Parker, MM. 
Dufferin, Marquis of, Constance Eaglestone on, NewR. 
Dumas, Alexandre, fils, IA. 
Dutch Colonial Governors, The—II., J.W.Gerard, NatM. 
Eastern Travel, Black. - 
Economics—III., Production, Edward T. Devine, UE. 
Economics and Politics, Wisconsin’s School of, RR. 
Education: 
Full-Orbed Education, Prof. J.R. Buchanan, A. 
The Education of the Future, Clarence King, F. 
Wisconsin’s School of Economies and Politics, RR. 
Catholic*Controversy about Education, I. A. Moo. 
The Museum in Educational Work, Frederick Starr, EdRA. 
Old and New Methods in Geometry, George C.Shattus, EdRA. 
Best Method of Appointing Teachers in Public Schools, 


EdRA. 
— i Practice Teaching in Normal Schools, J.W. Cook, 
LC ° 
Place of Classical Languages in Modern Schools, EdRA. 
Elementary Instruction in Greek—II., T.D.Seymour, SC. 
Teaching French and German in High Schools, SC. 
Shortening and Enriching the Grammar School Course, SC. 
Moral and Religious Value of Higher Education, Treas. 
Ethical Training in the Public Schools, C. De Garmo, AAPS. 
The New Statutes for Prussian Schools, JEd 
Egyptian Monuments, How they were Read, C. 
Electricity: 
The Latest Discovery, J.E.H.Gordon, NC. 
The Alternating Current System, A.J.Wurts, NE, 
Energy, Dissipation of, Lord Kelvin, FR. 
Engineering, Worthless Government, George Y. Wisner, EngM-. 
England, The Great Civil War, M.W.Whelpton, WR. 
English, The Study of, Prof. John Earle, F. 
English Township, An Old (Singleton), Brooke Herford, AM. 
Ethics, Eudeemonistic—A Reply, Rev. C. B. Brewster, AR. 
Farmer, The, and Railway Legislation, Henry C. Adams, CM. 
—— _— The Alliance Wedge in Congress, H.Gar- 
and, A. 
Ferrell, William, Sketch of, PS. 
Fersen, Comte de, R. Burnell on, GM. 
Financial: 
Appropriations for the Nation, T. B. Reed, NAR. 
Economy and Democracy, W.S. Holman, NAR. 
An International Money Conference, W. M.Springer, NAR. 
Would Free Coinage Bring European Silver Here? E. O. 
Leech, F. 
Free Coinage and an Elastic Currency, Hon. R.P. Bland, F, 
The Government and the Bank of England, Bank, 
Dangers of Modern Finance, Sam. Montagu, FR. 
Finland, E. A. Freeman on, Mac. 
Firemen, Japanese, A Night with, TB. 
Fire Protection: Automatic Sprinklers—I., CasM, Feb. 
Fish Commission, The U.S. : Some of its Work,R. Rathbun,CM. 
Florida Traditions, Some Old, Harriet P. Huse, 
Flowers and Vegetables. Forcing, G.E.Walsh, HM. 
Forbes, Archibald, on the Failure of the Nile Campaign, US. 
France in the Fourteenth Century, Mme. Darmesteter, FR. 
Free-Trade Symposium, A, BelM. 
Furnishings, Old-Time, C. A. L. Richards, D. 
Geography, Principles of, H.R. Mill, ScotGM. 
Georgia, Middle, Rural Life, R. M. Johnson, CM. 
German without a Master, Prof. A.de Rougemont, Dem. 
Germany and Prussia: 
Prussian Mining, BTJ, Feb. 
The Migration Law, BTJ, Feb. 
The New Statutes for Prussian Schools, JEd. 
Gettysburg: Was it the Decisive Battle of the War? JMSI. 
Gladstone, Wm.E., on the Olympian Religion—II., NAR. 
Goethe and Culture, H. Rose, Ig, Feb. 
Gontant, Duchesse de, a Royal Governess, Black. 
Government, City, A Case of Good, Prof. F.G. Peabody, F. 
Government, Democratie, Emile de Laveleye on, RR. 
Government Party—II., Charles Richardson, AAPS, 
Greek Life, Literature, and Art, Recent Books on, D. 
Greek Mythology and the Bible, Julia Wegdwood, CR. 
Haliburton, Thomas Chandler, F. B. Crofton, AM 
Hamlet and the Modern Stage, M. Morris, Mac. 
Harvard Clubs and Club Life, W. D. Orcutt, NEM. 
Harvest-tide on the Volga, Isabel F. aameees. AM. 
— Nathaniel, Personal Recollections of, H. Bridge, 
Harp. 
Hell, An Historical Study of, Wm. W. McLane, HomR. 
ass _—— in the Virginia Convention, 1788, W. W. Henry, 
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Henry, Patrick, A.G. Bradley on, Mac. 

Hodge and his Parson, Rev. A. D. Taylor, AC. 

Holland: Religious Life and | hous t, SunH. 

Holy Wells, R.C. Hope on, Ant. 

Horsemanship and Polo, Foxhall Keene, Lipp. 

—— — The Status of the American Turf, F. Trevel- 


Horse eWorld of London, W.J Gordon, LH. 
Household Clubs, Lady Aberdeen, NC. 
— Bay Traders: “Talking Musquash,” Julian Ralph, 
ar 
Human Tiutoenaton, H. Blanchamp, FR. : 
Hunting: Wild 1 Sport in Ceylon, . F. Dixon, O. 
Huysmans, yy Symons on, FR. 
Hy: res, the Guna s Riviera Residence, EI. 
Ibsen’s Earlier Work, C.H. Herford, Lipp. 
Ice, The Manufacture of, Leicester “Allen, EngM. 
Illustration, American, of To- -day—III., W. A. Coffin, Serib. 
Immigration: 
Hebrew Immigration, LAH 
Methods of Restricting Immigration, wm. E. Chandler, F. 
India: 
Growth of Indian Ponaietion Sir R. Temple, FR. 
Domestic Animals in India Joh hn L. Kipling, PS. 
Indians of North America, The, William E. Dougherty, OM. 
Industrial Progress of the South, Gen. E. P. Alexander, F. 
Industry, The Threefold Contention of, Gen. J.B. Weaver, A. 
= y A Word with the Physicians, Earl of Dunraven, 
at 
Instinct, CJ. 
Insurance, National, and Old-Age Pensions, NatR. 
Interest, The Basis of, Dwight M. Lowrey, AAPS. 
Ireland: 
Mr. Balfour’s Administration, L. A. A. Jones, WelR. 
The Defence of the Union, ere Dicey, CR. 
Relief Works at Foxford, Feb. 
T. W. Russell on Irish Binestion Archbishop Walsh, FR. 
The Convent National Schools, Archbishop alsh, CR. 
Irish Tories and Irish Local Government, G. McDermot, CW. 
Italia non fara da se, W.F. Lord, NC 
Italian Poets of To- day, Helen Zimmern, Black. 
Jamaica, The ee of, Lady Blake, NAR. 
Jesus, Moses and, 
Jews: 
Hebrew Immigration, LAH. 
How the Modern Jew Keeps Purim, Rev. W. Burnet 2. 
i 7 Paul, and the Capture of the Serapis, J. G. idpath, 


Jeusediitns The French Newspaper Press, E. Delille, NC. 
Judges in the British Colonies, Justice W illiams, NatR. 
Kennedy, John S8.: A Sketch of his Life, CRev. 
Labor Questions: 
State of the Skilled Labor Market, BTJ, Feb. 
Hours of Labor, Rev. Harry Jones, Mac. 
Hours of Labor and Wages in Russia, BTJ, Feb 
Labussiere, Charles Hippolyte, and “Thermidor, ” TB. 
Land, The ‘Laborer and the, NewR. 
Land Le enact ay Irish—I., Prof. W. A. Dunning, PSQ. 
Landed opera: Settlement of, Lord Vernon, NC. 
Languages, ern, and Methods of Teaching, E. H. Magill, M. 
Lantern Slides. Making, B, Feb. 
Laveleye, Emile de, on Democratic Government, RR. 
Law: An Autumn Circuit, C. 
Lawyers, A Group of Missouri's Giant, John Doniphan, MAH. 
Lefroy, Edward Cracroft, Edward Symonds on, NewR. 
Liebig, Justus von: An Autobiographical Sketch, PS. 
Life: Is Life Worth Living? Prof. Henry A. Mott, Men. 
Lifeboats: The Deal Boatman, Rev.T.S. Treanor, LH. 
Lighting Corporations, The State and, W.S. Allen, AAPS. 
Lighting, Electric Street, in Chicago, M.A. Mikelsen, AAPS. 
Li Hung Chang, LH. 
Linton, Sir James, Portraits of, Str, Feb. 
Literary Property, The Ow nership of, G.H. Putnam, Chaut. 
Literature, America in Early English, I. B. Choate, NEM. 
Literature, Indian, for English Readers, J.H.Crooker, D. 
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